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Europe 


ANTHONY BEVINS 

Political Editor 

Tony Blair yesterdav went to 
Germany to pull off a brcaih- 
lakmgly bold political stroke on 
Europe, wearing his European 
colours with pride and delving 
the "Rories to do their worst in 
vm earing him as a man about to 
sell out Britain. 

The Labour leader told his 
Bonn audience that he wanted 
to walk tali in Europe, not 
skulk on the sidelines, and in a 
bold speech directly took on M- 
Major's attempts to n “ 
him as a "puudl*" 

■ • ‘waiKed over" by the big. bad 
barons of Brussels. 

He made his mov e from an 
increasing position or Labour 
strength and Government drift 
. The Westminster holhouv 
starting to rumble with 
of an earlv. ?■ •• 


•eii-i.iut 
-ence sum- 
■ non that the one 
. at Mr Major’s cup. ih 
Irish peace process, i ' c 

ened by a possible »»■ - threat- 

scale violence. . .viumtoftiD- 
Hav : ~o 1 

n '“a- slashed bjefc from 
'im f. »r the occasion. Mr Blair 
t 'ok the initiative at Prime 
Minister < question lime to pile 
the pressure on Sinn Fein to es- 
v hew violence. 

But even as he was returning 
lr. >m Hejthrow. he got the first 
i iMe of the Torv onslaught 


against his Bonn speech, with 
Deputy Prime Minister. 
Michael Heseltine. the Gov- 
ernment's arch- Europh lie. 
telling BBC radio's World at One 
that Labour was selling Britain 
out to the Germans. 

Mr Blair told the German 
equivalent of the CBI: - We will 
- and with pride - fight the elec- 
tion on a platform of endine this 
perpetual and negative isola- 
tionism and I should tell you 
that f rhink our opponents ’are 
miscalcuHF ■*. 

"i have no do&.'U (iJUiP. 1 
Britain's future lies in the EU 
and at the centre of its events, 
not on the sidelines . 

**lt is demeaning to my coun- 
try. lb- ' rightly proud of 
traditions. to be 
-ie margins of ni- 
gged along queru- 
id the vision and 
ers. Britain should 
per place as a leader 

7b" calls for a 
J, Mr Blair said 
icw shared by few 
i>iue the Conservative - “I-.- • 
but for the avoid** T 
he elarifie-' .' v- mce of doubt 

• ■ - J me position that 

■wiuld he taken by a Labour 

‘-“^eminent. 

. 'delations based on our na- 
!j‘ ,na l interest, which demands 
tnni we are a leading player in 
turope: succeeding in Europe, 
hot tailing; winning, not losing: 
w.^Jhtnj; mil in Europe, not 
sfculkin^- nn the sidelines; con- 
.struciivc a n( i engaged, not sim- 
ply because the interests of 
Lurop-e demand it, but above afl 
becauM.- the interests of Britain 
demanj u.“ 


In spite of the fact that those 
words could have been written 
by Mr Heseltine before he re- 
turned to Government in 1990 
the Deputy Prime Minister 
swung into {he attack, saying: “It 
is utterly ludicrous for Tonv 
Blair to go to Germany and sav. 
All right, now we’ll ail be nice 
together, it'll all be one great 
love-in out there.’ 

-He would get walke., over 
by much tougher, harder peo- 
ple who know the realitv of th 
nation stales fmhtm ~ c 
. •'V-ig lor su- 
■ ..icmacv within Europe." 

The Conservative Party 
chairman, Brian Mawhinnev. 
said: "He would turn this nation 
into a doormat upon which 
other countries could wipe their 
feet." 

But Mr Blair's critics ignored 
the qualifications of his texL He 
said; "We will work closely with 
Germany, and others to help 
make sure EMU is given the 
best chance of working." . / ' 

However, as the. who 

could, bp- •'ifliiri Jng the British- 

Pvesickncy talks on Economic 
and Monetary Union next June, 
be also warned that precipitate 
action could do untold damage. 
Without sustainable economic 
convergence between single 
currency states, he said, there 
would be a risk to the weaker 
economics and to employment. 

“The result could he a reac- 
tion amongst the people that 
could be severe, nationalist in 
tone and dangerous. That is not 
the policy of scepticism but of 
prudence. But it is not our pur- 
pose to derail the project." 

Beef cull fear, p: 2 
Terror alert. •* age 2 


French and Germans 
>PP0S6 single currency 


J,° hnr ^Jul 

s...-Ld< Correspondent 

The people ot Germany. France 
and Bril. tin are all oppo>ed to 

".incie Furopean currency - in 
Liril.im’'' case by a huge 4-IO-1 
maj'Titv - if they arc asked .i 
question ,«hnui tile "hard” prac- 
lic.ilmes rather than the broad 
principle, according to a Har- 
ris p.i|| for the Independent. 

f.)| British voters. “S percent 
agreed that "Britain should 
keen i he pound", while only IS 
per’ cent thought the pound 
should he replaced by the Euro, 
due to be launched in 1999. 

Tiiis is the highest figure vet 
recorded for opposition to ihe 
single currency, because Harris 
specified in its question that 
"key decisions on interest rates 
and monetary policy” would he 
!.:ken either by a European 
C'cntnil Bank or Ihe British gov- 
ernment. 


> SbrJd there tie a smote European cv- 
| fancy .vifh t-e/ deoswns on interest 
j *3SS and me retry pctcy taken By a 
; He* European Central Bank" 

! Belg France Ger UK 

jYes 40 43 29 18 

No 50 55 70 78 


The findings of the fnur- 
Oiunuy poll suggest that the 
whole of Europe' could be min- 
ing in a E urn-sceptical direction. 
Germans oppose a single cur- 
rency by 80 to ID percent, and 
the normally pro-si nglc- 
currcncy French are opposed by 
79 to 19 percent in these terms. 
Even the ultra-European Bel- 
gians are opposed by 59 to 29 
per cent. 

The poll comes as an all-par- 
ty House of Lords committee 
warns of the dangers of Britain 
being loll out of a single cur- 
rency if Germany and France go 
ahead. The report of its six- 


month inquiry, published today, 
says ~i( may be difficult to re- 
sist" pressures for informal 
trade discrimination against 
countries which do not join 
monetary union. 

The Independent's poll also 
confirms that German public 
opinion is the real obstacle to 
a settlement of the dispute over 
British beef exports. 

Two-thirds of German voters 
to” per cent l believe their gov- 
ernment rather than the Euro- 
pean Union should decide 
when it is safe Tor British beef 
to be sold in Germany. 

Opinion in France and Bel- 
gium is less hostile, with 5 1 per 
cent and 48 per cent of voters 
prepared to leave the decision 
to the EU. 

□ Harris Research interviewed 
5 1 ft people in Belgium. 1,032 in 
France. y 10 in Germany and 
1.025 in Great Britain this 
month. 




Generals in Moscow coup attempt 
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PHIL REEVES 

Moscow 

Russia's fastest rising politi- 
cian. .Alexander Lebed, vcsler- 
J.iv claimed to have snuffed oul 
.in at templed military coup af- 
ter (he sacking nt the Russian 
,^!e fence minister. Pavel 
Grachev. 

General Lebed said that he 
1 intervened after a group of 
generals gathered outside Mr 
*‘ . Grachev's office, and tried to 
ersuade him to pul the army 
red alert in an elfort to per- 
GT le President Boris Yeltsin to 
^ tv.* ihe dismissal decision. 


At a press conference yes- 
terday. General Lebed com- 
pared the scheme to the failed 
coup of 1991. in which a group 
of hardline Communists tried to 
unseal Mikhail Gorbachev, ac- 
celerating the collapse of the So- 
viet Union and the Communist 
Party. He later toned down his 
claims, saying it was merely an 
attempt to put pressure on Mr 
Yeltsin. But he repeated alle- 
gations of a thwarted coup on 
Russian television last night. 

His remarks appear to have 
caused consternation in the 
Russian government - the 
Prime Minister, Viktor Cher- 


nomyrdin. said he knew noth- 
ing of General Lebed's accu- 
sation and described reports of 
a challenge to Mr Yeltsin as 
“stupid". 

The general yesterday shot to 
the lofty heights of secretary of 
the policy-making security coun- 
cil and national security advis- 
er after coming third in Sunday’s 
first round of the presidential 
election with almost 15 per 
cent nf the vote. His appoint- 
ment to some of the most 
sought-after jobs in the Krem- 
lin was a blatant effort by pres- 
ident Yeltsin to win over his 
voters in the election run-off. 


The retired general, a mod- 
erate nationalist who cam- 
paigned on his ruthless altitude 
to law and order, accused five 
generals, together with the 
Georgian defence minister, of 
being at die offending meeting. 

Although details of the inci- 
dent remained cloudy Iasi night. 
General Lebed told NTV that 
he ordered the central com- 
mand point at the army's gen- 
eral headquarters to place a 
block on forwarding am orders 
made by the sacked General 
Grachev, whom he has long re- 
garded as an arch-enemy. 

He said he went to the 


Moscow district military head- 
quarters to intercept the former 
minister's commands, and is- 
sued a telegram to all units 
telling them about his appoint- 
ment and asking them to keep 
calm and continue with military 
exercises. 

“I do not know* the thrilling 
details of how it was planned to 
be." he said. “I just look my own 
measures.” He said it was his 
duty as secretary of the securi- 
ty council to prevent "any con- 
flict s which could be dangerous 
for the state”. 

Grachev fired, page 8 
Leading article, page 1 1 
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Britain's future at the 
} centre, not the sidelines 

✓ I want you to know that, however unfairly we 
^ believe we have been treated, I reject, and most 
i. w British people reject unreservedly, the xenopho- 

bia and anti-German sentiment that this crisis has 
engendered in certain quarters. 

I have no doubt at all that Britain's 
future lies in the EU, and at the 
centre of its events, not on the side- 
lines. 

It is demeaning to my country, that 
- is so rightly proud of its history and 

tejF traditions, to be reduced to the 

jpF: ' margins of influence, dragged 

. along querulously behind the vision 

^ and drive of others. 

gfflMB I intend to lead a new Labour gov- 

emment that will provide a fresh 
- start in Britain's relations with 

Europe ... which demands that we 
are a leading player in Europe; suc- 
ceeding in Europe, not failing; win- 
ning not losing; walking tall in Europe, not skulking on the side- 
lines; constructive and engaged, not simply because the 
interests of Europe demand it, but above all because the in- 
terests of Britain demand it. 

We will fight the next election as the party in favour of a con- 
structive relationship within Europe. 

The Conservatives, whatever the true instincts of some of their 
leaders, will fight it trying to portray a new Labour government 
as selling out Britain to Europe. They will say that we want to 
end Britain's identity as a nation state in some United States 
of Europe, to abandon Britain’s veto over all areas of policy. 

Their claims are nonsense, and they know it. We will, with a 
pride, fight the election on a platform of ending this per- y 
petual and negative isolationism. ^ 

Excerpts from Tony Blair's speech to the BDI 
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Greenwich's hour 

The £5 00m Millennium Exhi- 
bition to mark the year 2000 will 
definitely take place at Green- 
wich in south London, it was an- 
nounced Jasl nighL Rage 5 

Ulster alert 

The RUC Iasi night stepped up 
security measures in Northern 
Ireland in view of what it de- 
scribed as the uncertainty over 
the future activities of para- 
militarvgroups. in particular the 
IRA. ' Page 2 

Beatles popped 

Oasis are now* more popular 
with British record-buyers than 
even The Beaties, according to 
a new survey. Page 3 

Gambon belittled 


ALFRED DUNHILL 




■ra F * • 


Michael Gambon has been re- 
fused permission to re-creatc a 
West End role on Broadway be- 
cause the .Americans do not 
consider him to be a big enough 
star. Page 20 
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news 


Questions Adams must answer 


DAVID McKmraCK 
and ALAN MURDOCH 

The Royal Ulster Constabulary 
last night stepped up security 
measures in Northern Ireland 
in view of what it described as 
uncertainty over the future 
activities of paramilitary groups, 
in particular the IRA. 

Road checkpoints were 
mounted in and around Belfast 
and other districts on a scale not 
seen since before the IRA 
ceasefire of August 1994. In a 
several provincial towns barri- 
cades which have of late been 
left open were locked . 

The indications from securi- 
ty sources are that the measures 
are considered prudent in the 
wake of the IRA bomb attack 
on Manchester rather than be- 
ing based on firm knowledge of 
the organisation's plans. Some 


weeks ago barricades were 
locked in a number of towns, 
but this proved a false alarm. 

Last night, a brief RUC state- 
ment said: “In view of the re- 
cent uncertainty over the 
intentions of paramilitary 
groups, especially on the 
republican from, ft has been 
necessary to increase anti- 
terrorist precautions throughout 
the province." 

The moves came as political 
pressure was maintained, in 
both London on Dublin, on 
Sinn Fein and its president, Ger- 
ry Adams, to dissociate them- 
selves from IRA violence in the 
wake of the Manchester bomb- 
ing and the killing of an Irish 
detective in Limerick. Yesterday 

the Irish government deckled to 
keep open a line of communi- 
cation to Sinn Fein, while mak- 
ing clear that its relations with 


Beef crisis: Deal on lifting ban 
could bring higher death toil 

EU demands 
could add 
67,000 to cull 


COLIN BROWN 
and RAUL REID 

Britain could be forced to cull 
an extra 67,000 cows to meet 
European demands for the 
eradication of BSE in Ibe 
British herd, Douglas Hogg, the 
embattled Minister of Agricul- 
ture, told MPs yesterday. 

Downing Street sources last 
night signalled that Britain may 
be prepared to go along with the 
demands in order to secure a 
deal on the framework plan for 
lifting the ban on British beef 
exports before the EU summit 
on Friday in Florence. 

But Mr Hogg was warned by* 
Tory members of the Agricul- 
ture Select Committee that he 
would face stiff resistance from 
MPs and farmers if he went 
ahead with the extended cull. 

Britain has offered to cull up 
to 80.000 cattle to give assur- 
ances to its European part- 
ners. but Mr Hogg told the 
cross-party select committee 
that an additional cull of cattle 
bom in 1989-90 was being de- 
manded by EU ministers. That 
would mean raising the cull by 
an additional 67,000 cattle. 

Reports yesterday suggested 
that the Government was pre- 
pared to consider European de- 
mands to slaughter another 

20.000 cattle most at risk of de- 
veloping BSE. provided a 
framework for lifting the beef 
ban is agreed. But Mr Hogg 
said: “I am very much aware 
that there would be consider- 
able anxiety about a proposal 
for a compulsory cull in respect 
of the year 1989-90. 

“I should say that the press 
reports ro the effect that we 
have put that year on the table, 
which appeared today, are quite 
untrue. Though I’m bound to 
say I don’t recognise the figure 
20,000. if the cattle in the year 
1989-90 were to be the subject 
of a compulsory cull - and that 
is not our proposal - the num- 
bers are around ri“.Uiin.“ 

Mr Hogg said there would be 
difficulty in extending the se- 
lective cull to the year l9S9-m 
because farmers had not been 
required to keep records then. 

He was wanted by Richard 
Alexander. Tory MP for 
Newark, that culling an extra 

20.000 cattle w ;is "at the N »iders 
of acceptability'’. Edw aid Leigh, 
a Euro-sceptic Tory MP. said the 
cull of 30-monih-old cuttle con- 
tributed “not one jot" n> the pro- 
tection of human health. 

Fanners said last night thc> 
would not accept an extension 
of the proposal for a selective 


cattle cull which would mean an 
extra 67,000 dairy cows being 
slaughtered. They say they 
would rather see the export ban 
remain in force than take part 
in what they see as an unnec- 
essary scheme with no scientif- 
ic justification. 

“We can see a scenario where 
wc will refuse a selective cull and 
the export ban will continue," 
said lan Gardiner, policy di- 
rector of the National Farmers’ 
Union. ~ It would concern us be- 
cause exports are so important 
But we are not going to destroy 
the livelihoods of thousands of 
dairy farmers just in order to re- 
sume beef exports." 

■ The Government yesterday 
diluted its threat to disrupt the 
EU summit if no settlement is 
reached in advance, write John 
Lichfield and Sarah Helm. 

Officials said the Prime Min- 
ister would be ready to discuss 
other business so long as he was 
confident the beef dispute would 
be dealt with at some point. 

The Italian government 
which is chairing the summit is 
expected to postpone full dis- 
cussion of the worldwide export 
ban on British beef until heads 
of government meet for dinner 
at the end of the first day. UK 
officials said yesterday that they 
would not necessarily object to 
this timetable. The Prime Min- 
ister would participate in other 
summit discussions, if he was as- 
sured that a proper discussion of 
beef was on the agenda. 

The comments can be seen as 
an attempt by the Government 
to pull back from outright con- 
frontation. Without making 
some kind of histrionic exhibi- 
tion. Mr Major cannot slop 
other EU leaders discussing 
whatever they want, but he 
could refuse to take part in oth- 
er discussions or. when his turn 
came, repeat ad nauseam his ar- 
guments about beef. This option 
seem to have been discarded. 

Meanwhile, the European 
Commission was last night 
locked in intense debate in 
Strasbourg about the shape of 
the framework proposal itself. 
Although the Commission is 
likely to support the British idea 
of lifting the ban in steps, im- 
portant elements of the British 
draft framework were last night 
rejected by the Commission, 
while a series ot t.wigh new con- 
ditions were being proposed. 

In a vcpjrjtc attempt to se- 
cure u reversal ol the beef ban. 
Sir Nicholas Lye II. the Attorney 
General, w ill today Hunch the 
first stage til' a legal appeal at 
the European Court of Justice. 



the republican party would be 
as arctic as possible without 
actually breaking off contact. 


In doing so ihc Irish govern- 
ment reflected the unmistakable 
wave of public revulsion in the 
Republic against the recent 
violence. The cabinet decision, 
was welcomed by the main op- 
position party, Fianna Fail, 
which h3S a proprietorial atti- 
tude towards the peace process, 
but was attacked by the smaH- 
jer Progressive Democrats. 

Fail’s spokesman Ray 

Burke w 

encourage th>Af|gms 'cader- 
ship towards fulfill: 
mandate.” adding: 
way forward is not to isolate^ 
wc had for 25 years, but LQboiJ 
on the contacts that hatrtSbeen 
developed.” He said Sfififtin 
“must gel to the table nit they 
must have a pennarittt peace 
to get to the table”/ V 
But Mary Harney,’ the Pro- 
gressive Democrat Ieada.ijiii 


Tm very disappointed. Today is something I am working op 
was the day to be tough. Are we 

waking for another bomb, or for (fr suppM for fire ffiAhesatd: 
_^_7 . .. Th<w “Sinn Fein wants to see an end 


more people to be killed? There 
has been too much encourage- 
ment, too much cajoling of 
Sinn Fein." 

In the Commons John. Ma- 
jor and Tony Blair united m 
putting pressure on Suut Fein. 
The Prune Minister saidtiwus 
a “moment of truth" for Gerry 
Adams. The Labour leader sajo 


v x uv i-^*nii 

Sinn Fein wants to see an end 
to the armed struggle. We are 
not involved in ft. We do not 
advocate ft." 

| Police co-ordinating the hum 
for the Manchester bombers 
believe they now have enough in- 
formation to issue full descrip- 
tions of those who planted the 
device, writes James Cusick. 


SIGNIFICflNTSHORTS 
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l workers' leadersrai 



now lay with Detectives have buift up apic- 
die responsibiltty _ jra ture of events and the people 
Sinn ftui to ensu involved from numerous inter- 

^^Dilblto foe T&seach, John views mdoding atari driver who 
In Dublin the **°**“V, fn _ unw ittiiielv ferried £2.00(1 dtir- 


■ rnn.ihiinthe Ttoiseach, John views manning a taxi anverwno 

MrUe? Passed for unwittingly ferried £2,000 dur- 

Bj^iLhjrfe^P replies ing the sale of the van which was 

• * ling, and from 
red by video 


from Sinn Fein ^iilaask evidence ga there 

had “has gone to the lP-A ’^^<^recordmgsm both Manchester 

Irish radio that “the question of ^ be 

what the IRA can or should do 


- — — a r ta. . 

lions ’'are lirreiy^L 
issued today. 


- warned that the offer on pay will be; withdrawn. n me_ .. - 
aedba continues. The main stumbling Mockio a : .-£■ v ■ • 
. .settkmeirt sthe Fost-Officeteiiiststence on te am-w or knig .. 
1 r ^tuchthc tifnnn believes k Em pty a device to extract ' • 

_ more wOx jc from emptoyeeswitbemt adequate i_. 

bampensatibtu Smrw Gkmott . ' - -*• 





^>© Broadcasting KB, which allows greater ' 

• I cross-ownership of newspapers. television and radio 
o o m p a iries, and nets up a framework for digital television, 
■yester^yjcompleted its committee stage in the Commons. .. 
Iain Spioa^thc National, Heritage ministCTj fuelled __ 

speculation thatjfovkisation of Channel Foiir could be 
r inc l uded in the Tory election manifesto, when. he ‘ . 
ie j . persuaded two MPs, John WhittingdaJe and David Shaw, 
withdraw anew clause and allow the Bill’ through. 

wiD return for its report stage and third; 

reading in'tneT^ejnons next month, when the - 
- Government could^-.defeated over moves by. Laboiff 

with some Tow stqtport tL ?.hn^ foe excl^ngrts by 

BSkyB television to sports prog^aanj^; 

G raduates should repay a proportion < of foeir jiutfon 
fees to help meet foe cost of higher education, Labonr 
was told yesterday. Baroness Tessa Blackstone,.a Labour 

r - in told a LODOOD 




their fees, ine vice-cnanceirun* -- 

Roberts, said Labour would be unable to fondmgner 
education properly unless it insisted on loans for a , 

portion of tuition fees. : 

To foe dismay of some of its own supporters. Labour 
announced last month foal it would abolish grants for 
living costs and offer students loans. JudtUijuad 

T he makers of Anadin Paracetamol won an . 

“ indefini te" High Court injunction yesterday, banning 
the Asda supermarket chain from setting foe drug at - 
below the legal minimum price. After a twp-minute ; 
private bearing, Mr Justice Brian Sme^ ertended the . 




Laboratories. . r 

The case followed Asda's decision to cut the price ot 
foe tablets from £1.72 to 86p for 24 tablets, in ■ ■ : 

contravention of Re-sale Pnce Maintenance (RPNGrawS;. 
which set drag prices to ensure foe survival of small 
pharmades.The company has now taken Anadin 
Paracetamol off its shelves and is selling its own-brand- 
paracetam*' 1 ■ 4 74o - Ip per tablet, compared with 7p 

' Lmm jhry " 
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A court case centred on a tiny snail, which couki 
f%deiay conStructiOD of foe £l8m Newbury bypass, . 
opened yestt" tav- A coalition of leading environmental 
”~ , "al review in the High Court over 
rnraent is applying EU 
■ ^-dwelling Desmoulin's 


groups is 
foe way in 


conservation | 
whorl snail. ! 
Two small 4 


Navy day: Royal Marines showing their skills with a rope dropped from a Lynx heGcopter on trfe.?Ujror Thames in London 
yesterday for the preview of this year's Royal Tournament, in which the Navy is the lead service Ptiuufcgrt’Qfcpavid Rose 


i 


’d or obliterated 
s.The 


A rose by any other name 
would be as cliched 


jmment’s i 
.■ theSe sites as i 
- Directive, 
while if waiH.o--; 
still gp ahead, with at-j ai.^ 

a more snaQ-friendly. i\ic* 


S, 


Yesterday was Princess Alexan- 
dra's Rose Day. Which I had 
never heard of before. This 
week is National Hospices Cel- 
ebration Fortnight, and I must 
confess that I hadn’t quite 
caught up with that either. But 
MPs knew all about them both, 
and a conservatory full of pink 
roses and large sunflowers dec- 
orated lapels on both sides. 
When Harriet Hannan look her 
place lor Health questions, sans 
lleur. an aide tsp^uting that Sec- 
retary of State Dorrell was 
fioribund) quickly passed Hat- 
tie a bloom to fix to her chest 
before the TV cameras came in 
rest upon her. No public rela- 
tions advantage to either side 
and no disasters. 

The dress battle over, sound- 
bite war came next. This is 
where Labour charges ihe gov- 
ernment with Sin of the Week 
(current favourites include in- 
competence and high taxation I 
and the Tories respond in kind 
(hypocrisy, no policy). Dor- 
reil s Bane, according to Har- 
man was red tape, which was 
eating up zquillions. leaving 
"children turned away from in- 
tensive care, patients waiting 
hours on trolievs" and thou- 
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sands of catKcllcd operations. 
As she reached the end of her 
luchnmose catalogue, tears did 
indeed prick the eyes of some 
of her more sensitive col- 
leagues. Of shame, perhaps. 

The Tory benches were danc- 
ing to the tune of their own 
uhips. but it was not alum's easy 
to discern what this was. One 
large, florid MP stood to the 
sound of cheers. It was James 
Hill, member for the Test divi- 
sion of Southampton and new- 
ly knighted in the Queen’s 
birthday honours for “political 
services". He certainly did not 
get the old sword on the shoul- 
der for his speech making. In an 
almost inaudible mutter he 
praised GP fund-holding be- 
cause under it “every GP can 
run over fungus long before the 


lop-eared rabbit". Ministers ig- 
nored the lepid distraction and 
delivered their pre-plannrd 
sound-bite, which was o ■ 
Labour's lack of dear policy. 

The third area of contest 
was a negative one - trying not 
to upset groups of voters un- 
necessarily. This manifested it- 
self in Mr Darrells response to 
what can only be described as 
a hospital pass from that pro- 
lific questioner. John Marshall 
(Con. Hendon South). Mr Mar- 
shall was waxing indignant 
again the will gel his gong for 
services to indignation) about 
beef. Was the minister aware 
that the highest incidence of 
CJD was in Austria (not Ger- 
many. true, but close), which 
should be made clear to people 
whether they ate beef, or were 
- in Mr Marshall's words -"stu- 
pid vegans". 

Vegans may be stupid, hut Mr 
Dorrell is not. He knows that 
there is no law which obliges 
Britain’s growing Vegan popu- 
lation to vote Labour' "The ho- 
nourable member", he replied 
deftly, “expresses his own view 
about vegans - or a particular 
.sub-group of them". The sub- 
group. remember, was stupid 


vegans who, as Mr Dorrell bad 
surmised, were those mort UKe- 
]y - following Mr Marshall s m- 
to vote 


tervemion 
- v' . nservative. 


i : nally there was foe “good 

bloke" competition. Largely a 

feature or t ”9me Mimsters 
Question Time ti.'7 
party leaders associate' tuem- 
selves with those (usually re- 
cently deceased) whom the 
public loves. Sir Michael Neu- 
bert (Con, Romford) invited Mr 
Major to reflect upon foe life of 
Sir Fitzroy Madean - soldier, ex- 
plorer, spy, diplomat and author 
- who had just popped his clogs. 
Having searched his poetic soul 
for an appropriate response 
Mr Major came up with this. 
"Sir Fitzroy lived life to foe full. 
He would regard that as a very 
satisfactory epitaph." 

Nonsense. To have a life of 
extraordinary adventure 
summed up in one appalling 
cliche by a man who regards a 
return to Brixton as an act of al- 
most Fiennesian bravery, would 
not have been well regarded by 
Sir Fitzroy. But then, unlike stu- 
pid vegans. Sir Fitzroy will not 
be casting his vote at the next 
election. 
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On the day that Oasis became more popular than The 
Beatles, these albums show how pop is breaking up 
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Black Grape 

It’s Great When Vbu’re 
Straight ... Yfeahl 
(Radioactive) 
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fiSSS?^ ,BPDthe,S Ev » f y* & « Bat The Gal Made Morrison 

s WzMng Wounded Return OfThe Mack 

(Junior Boys Own) (Warner Bros) (Eastwest) 





Most infectious dance- 
rock party album of last 
year, replete with blues 
harps, electric sftars 
and slide guitars, over 
which stumbtebum 
poet Shaun Ryder 
mutters enigmatic 
raps. All the swagger of 
vintage 1972 Stones. 


Wielding synthesisers 
like rivet-guns, DJ 
remix duo The 
Chemical Brothers 
make the kind of 
dance music rock fens 
can enjoy too, a 
fearsome punk-funk 
techno-metal barrage 


This folk-jazz duo's 
intrigjing Wend 
of spring-loaded 
double-time rhythms of 
jungle music. 

Tracey Thom’s calmly 
focused delivery uses 
the dry, strangely 
impersonal rhythm 
tracks as a 
springboard. 


Lefcester’s own feather- 
clad lothario proved 
just as able with the 
seductive sounds 
of swingbeat and 
G-Funk as any of the 
American originators. 
Lots of sex and 
drugs, but merorfuliy 
free of violence. 


Oasis 

(What's The Story) 
Morning Glory? 
(Creation) 




(Island) 


Radiohead 
The Bends 
(Pariopbone) 


Super Furry Animals 

Fuzzy Logic 
(Creation! 


Tricky 

Maxinquaye 

(Island) 
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From indie labels via 
big business to feme 


Leavening the ringing 
gurtar- rock of their 
debut with pensive 
ballads, Oasis pull out 
all the stops this time 
round. Throughout, it's 
Noel Gallagher's way 
with a tune - anybody’s 
tune - which remains 
their uump card. 


Pop's favourite man of 
The people, Jarvis 
Cocker on top form, 
rendering the myriad 
discomforts of desire 
with unflinching but droH 
gaze, and cheerleading 
through the revenge-of- 
the-nerds singles 
“Common People" and 
“kfis-Shapes" 


Like 112 and Nirvana 
before them. 

Radiohead manage to 
articulate the most 
heartfelt, abject 
disaffection in the most 
uplifting manner. 
Oxford’s finest has a 
huge US following, 
despite barbed English 
cynicism. 


Part of fee resurgent 
Welsh rock scene that 
also includes the Manic 
Street Preachers, 
Super Funy Animals 
make daft new music 
out of whimsical old 
styles, on songs about 
alien abduction, drug 
dealers and computer 
games. 


Dark and hallucinatory, 
this is the keystone 
work of "trip-hop" 
music, m which the 
raps and sample 
collages of hip-hop are 
slowed down and 
stretched out to supply 
a languid menace that 
evokes the angry torpor 
of Mack disaffection 


Various Artists 

Routes Out Of The 

Jungle 

(Virgin i 


In jungle music, the 
programmed 
snare-drum rattles 
along at twice fee 
speed of the boss, a 
sonic relationship 
affording an unusual 
variety of approaches. 
This compilation covers 
fee lot. 


ANDY GILL. 


So, it's official; Oasis are, ap- 
parently, more popular than the 
Beaties - and presumably, by ex- 
tension, even more pop ular 
than Jesus. 

According to a survey in Mu- 
sic Week, the Gallagher broth- 
ers are now more widely loved 
by all sectors of the British 
record-buying public, healing 
the Fab Four into second place 
in the All-Time Favourite Top 
Ten. Of course, it’s only a poll, 
and thus best taken with a 
pinch or two of salt, but still, 
there it is, in black and white: 
more popular than the Beatles 

Even those who spend their 


For those who 
have lost the 
script since the 
Fab Four, an 
exploration of the 
music that makes 
the charts, and 10 
albums which 
define the 
current trends 


days caressed by the light- 
orchestral balm of Classic FM, 
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orchestral balm of Classic FM, 
find endless fascination in the 
slow trickle of talk on Radio 4 
or turn to old Motown compi- 
lations and that wom-oul copy 
of Dire Straits* Brothers In 
Arms, give Oasis the vote. 

The Music Week survey has 
the Gallagher brothers not only. 

Tieiear favourites among the un- 
der- 25s, but second favourites 
(after The Beatles) among the 
25- to 45-year-olds, too. 

4 Ironically, it is the vepr frag- 
mentation of pop during the 
19S0s which led many to give up 
on it (remember all those New 
Romantics flouncing around in 
mummy’s clothing or obscure 
rap music) that s responsible for 
the current popularity of Oasis. 

During that decade, the mu- 
sic business became more a case 
of business than musk, with the 
major multi-national corpora- 
tions seeking to increase their 
market share by absorbing 
smaller labels like Virgin and 
Chrysalis, often at absurdly in- 
flated valuations. By 1994, six 
huge companies - Sony, Thom 
EMI, Tune V&raer, Bertels- 
mann Music Group, Polygram 
and MCA Matsushita - con- 


trolled the worldwide distribu- 
tion and marketing of virtually 
all pop music. 

The immediate effect was the 
imposition of cost-cutting cor- 
porate strategies on a business 
which traditionally operates by 
instinct. The result was that the 
in-house talent-spottexs - the 
A&R men - lost out to the ac- 
countants. As a counterbal- 
ance, fee independent sector 
which sprang up during fee 
punk boom of the late Seven- 
ties. took over most of the tal- 
ent-spotting duties: all fee big 
acts of the last ten years, from 
REM to Nirvana, and Pulp to 
Oasis, cut their teeth on small 
indie labels before being swal- 
lowed up by fee multi-nation- 
als- either directly, like REM, 
or throurfi their label being ac- 
quired, Uke Oasis. 

This fragmentation of the 
marketplace led to mainstream 
pop acts experiencing a short- 
er sbelf-tife than before, and the 
fringes becoming a feverish 
bhir of activity. At fee same 
time, the computerisation of 
sales returns from record shops 
means that fee charts are less 
open to hype* They now reflect 
more accurately the true state 
of sales, with albums less like- 


ly to sit at number one for 
months on end, and a much 
faster turnover of hit product in 
areas previously viewed as mar- 
ginal. such as rap and rave mu- 
sic. 

Ultimately, fee mainstream, 
as signified by fee old Radio 
One/Top Of The Pops consen- 
sus, all but dissolved a couple 
of years ago, leaving a pletho- 
ra of sub^genres - rap, indie, 
metal, swingbeat. jungle, Bril- 
pop. and any number of 
bouseAeduio variations - form- 
ing a tapestry of styles and tex- 
tures. 

Accordingly, the BBCs cov- 
erage was forced to change 
course to reflect the new 
breadth of popular music - 
controversially at first, when Ra- 
dio One started to lose listen- 
ers at an alarming rale, though 
it's undeniable feat, like fee 
charts, it now reflects more ac- 
curately the genuine spread of 
musical tastes in Britain, with in- 
dividual shows servicing the 
□eeds of rap, indie and techno 
fans, and a broader, all- 
encompassing playlist. 

For marry older listeners, 
though, this was the end of the 
road: they simply couldn’t keep 
up with fee dizzying variety of 
modem pop. and settled instead 
on fee comforting familiarity 
of the “Gold” stations' bland 
Sixties-oriented programming. 

For some, it is a path of no 
return. But for many others, the 
old baby-boomer allegiances 
still finger, not least an affinity 
for guitars, harmonies and 
memorable tunes, which is why 
Oasis are so immensely popu- 
lar even amongst moms and 
dads. 'With songs drawing freely 
on former pop glories, they're 
simply the easiest straw to 
dutch at, the most hummable 
option available in fee great 
wide, baffling world of modern 
British pop. 



Rock of ages: Oasis have won the right to stand alongside The Beatles as all-time greats of pop 


Photomontage: Jonathan Anstee 


A question of black and white influences 


Are Oasis the new Beatles, 
then? Some would say Blur's 
more baroque, vaudevillean 
arrangements are more close- 
ly reflective of fee late-period 
Beatles style, but there's no 
denying that when it comes to 
writing brilliantly simple pop 
song^, Noel Gallagher has Da- 


mon Albam beaten hands down 
every time, writes Andy GQL 
Like John and Paul, Nod 
knows the worth of a good 
hook, though he doesn't have 
anything like their reserves of 
originality and inspiration, pre- 
ferring to plunder his hooks 
from pop’s memory-banks: 


when we respond to an Oasis 
song, we're usually responding 
at leas! in pan to our memory 
of the original song which in- 
spired iL which was never the 
case wife the Beatles. 

There's also fee vexed ques- 
tion of influences: The Beatles 
were primarily influenced by 


black music, cover versions of 
which helped bulk out their first 
few albums: indeed, it was their 
“whitening™ of black music 
which proved such a revolu- 
tionary breakthrough in the 
Sixties, opening the door for 
such as the Slones and Yard- 
birds. Oasis, by comparison. 


have no discernible black in- 
fluence. which may account for 
their rather statuesque stage 
performances - they prefer the 
likes of Paul Weller and The 
Stone Ruses, secondhand in- 
fluences whose own grasp of 
black music traditions is, to 
put it mildly, heavily filtered. 


New boom in cable repeats threatened by Equity vote 


MATHEW HORSMAN 
MEDIA EDITOR 


A controversial new pay deal 
could open the fledging cable 
and satellite markets to a tidal 
^ wave of vintage BBC and ITV 

repeats, depending on the out- 


come of a postal ballot being 
■conducted among members of 
Actors Equity this week. 

For the first time, favourites 
such as Howard’s Wry or Ham- 
er could find their way onto sub- 


scription channels, providing 
extra revenue for the BBC and 
ITV and generating fresh funds 
for members of fee closed- 
shop union of actors. 

But vocal opposition by a hand- 
ful of Equity board members 
could swing sentiment against 
the deal, according to union in- 
siders. Character actress Miri- 
am Margotyes last week 
resigned over the issue. Four 
other board members, includ- 
ing Tony Booth, star of “HI 


Death Do Us Part’ voted 
against recommending the con- 
tract to members, compared to 
27 in favour. 

If approved, the deal will give 
starring actors 17 per cent of 
gross income from any pro- 
gramme sale, rather than fee 
traditional “residual payment 1 ’ 
— a fixed percentage of their 
original remuneration — which 
will continue to be used for re- 
peats on terrestrial TV Each ac- 
tor’s share of the gross income 


would be proportional to their 
original fee, wife fee minimum 
set at £50. 

According to both the BBC and 
ITV, the residual model has 
made it nearly impossible to sell 
programming to secondary 
markets at an economic rate. 
“The residual can sometimes be 
more than fee market price for 
programmes sold to cable and 
satellite,” said a BBC insider. 
This is particularly true of pro- 
grammes featuring a large cast. 


If all actors receive a fixed per- 
centage of their original remu- 
neration, fee total can "far 
exceed what the programme 
rights are worth in fee sec- 
ondary market," James Lan- 
caster, rights negotiator at BBC 
Worldwide, the BBC’s com- 
mercial arm, said. 

The BBC has already had trou- 
ble making money on its UK 
Gold service, which features re- 
peats from the BBC and 
Thames libraries, despite the 


channel’s commercial success. 
The BBC said last night: “The 
current situation makes pro- 
gramme sales to UK cable and 
satellite channel’s uneconomic. 
There is no doubt that a yes. vote 
for royally payments is in the 
best interests of Equity mem- 
bers. UK viewers and British 
broadcasters." 

Ms Margo lyes and her col- 
leagues accuse Equity of aban- 
doning the best interests of its 
members. They claim that re- 


jecting the residual arrange- 
ments will reduce the amounts 
artists receive from the sec- 
ondary market in the future, and 
puts at risk the system that pro- 
tects artists from exploitation. 
"Some of our members look 
back and say: "wasn't it nice 
when wc had just four channels, 
and we knew where we stood 
and what we would receive." a 


spokesman for Equity said. 
“But this is a forward-looking 
deal. We should not be m the 


business of preventing fee work 
of our members from being 
broadcast widely on cable and 
satellite.™ 

The result of nearly two years' 
negotiation, the deal is similar 

to the arrangements already 
used by the BBC in its overseas 
markets, which generate about 
£17m a year for Equity mem- 
bers. The results of the ballot 
should be announced on i 0 July. 
Gambon's Broadway ban, arts 
news, page 20 
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Tough lessons 
for young blacks 


Street life: Many of Brixton’s young blacks find themselves pushed Into a comer without qualifications, work or hope Photograph: David Rose 


HEATHER MILLS AND 
REBECCA FOWLER 

Yesterday, Brixton looked at its 
best. Hie sun shone, multi-cul- 
tural murals glistened on the 
walls, children playe d on 
the swings and even a traffic 
warden smiled as he pounded 
his volatile beat. 

Days like this are to be cher- 
ished. for many of the area's 
young black people feel Brit- 
ton's image casts a cloud over 
them - a bleak picture of 
schools running out of control 
and friends being drawn into a 
life of crime. At best, it is diffi- 
cult for them to share anything 
other than mixed feelings for 
their south London home. 

Refly OUaya, 18, is lucky 
enough to have completed her 
A-lewds and sums up the mood 
of despair that prevails. “I can 
see all these kies around and I 


“If British Airways 
and American Airlines 
are not allowed to 



in all manner 


of (legal) 


anti- competitive practice, 

then there is not 
much point in them 
getting into bed together 
in the first place.” 
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know they should be at school. 
That's maybe when they chy®* 
to go down a different path. luar 
crime. It's just not something 
chose, because I suppose I was 
scared of getting caught. But 
people's altitude is unfair, there 
are as many peopleround here 
doing good things-" _ . . 

The Commission for Raaal 
Equality says Brixton is mere- 
ly a microcosm - warning yes- 
terday that Britain's black youth 
face alienation as they are 
driven towards crime and anti- 
social behaviour. 

Figures show that Afro- 
Caribbean children are four or 
five times more likely to be 
thrown out of school than their 
white counterparts and unem- 
ployment among the young in 
some ethnic minorities runs 
three times higher. Herman 
Ouseley, the CRE chairman, 
■odd that school expulsions, in 
particular, “were forcing chil- 
dren onto the streets into con- 
flict with the police - . 

Mr Ouseley said it was the 
sense of alienation which trig- 
gered “skirmishes" in parts 
of the country last summer. 
“Bradford and Brixton came 
dose to giving us a glimpse of 
the social unrest none of us 
wants. It is time to recognise the 
need to invest in young people 
... so that they can reach their 
full potential, rather than 
finance their custodial arrange- 
ments in later life." 

More positively, the CRE's 
Annual report for 1995 revealed 
that the number of reported 
rada! discrimination complain Is 


had fallen ftwn 2.957m 1994 m 
1 .682 Iasi year. Also, the con- 
tribution made by ethnic 
noritics was gradually being 
recognised ty an increase inijg 
numbers employed in many 
fields. 

“We arc able to draw suoe 
comfort from the knowledge 
that race relations in Britan 

during 1995 were as good if t** 
better than anywhere ehc in 
Europe," said Mr Ouseley. But 
while ethnic minorities warned 

to be treated caually and fair- 
hr. be properly educated and giv- 
en jobs on merit, this was s&Q 
not the experience of many. 

In Brixton, they could ooh 
echo Mr Ouse ley's sentiments. 
Many former pupils claim die 
schools haw been sinking Got 
some time. leaving those left 
without qualifications to (ace a 
desperate struggle for work. ' 

Peter Johnson, 29, an uncm- 
ploved decorator said: “They 
just get the second-rate teach- 
ers who have been rejected 
from the good schools and then 
sent to the ghettos. The kids get 
no discipline, and instead ofay, 
ing to teach them, they just ex- 
pel them. Then you’re heading 
for disaster." 

Youth worker Lee Parker 
agreed: “As sixhi as you take 
them out of the education sys- 
tem at an early age the only al- 
ternative is crime, and petty 
criminals become hardened 
criminals. This is a wake-up call 
for the Government to do 
something about our kids, and 
for schools to start taking the 
problem seriously." 


Father accused 
of killing three 
infant children 


A father killed his three babies 
f strangling and smothering 
lem, a court was told yester- 
day. • • 

Over a five-year period, 
Simon Smith’s apparently 
healthy children - daughters 
Lauren, three months, and 
Eleisha, 10 months, and bis 
sbc-month-old son Jamie - died 
suddenly, Stafford Crown Court 
was told. On each occasion he 
had spent time alone with them 
before finding them dead, it was 
alleged. 

The deaths of Eleisha, in 
December 1989, and Jamie in 
April 1993, were put down to 
sudden infant death syndrome, 
or cot death. It was only after 
the examination in November 
1994 into Lauren’s death, which 
showed she died from asphyx- 
ia, that Mr Smith, 26. was ar- 
rested. He denies three charge s 
of murder but in police inter- 
views he admitted suffocating 
Lauren until she died, the court 
was told. 

John Goldring QC for the 
prosecution, described how 
Eleisha had been taken to 
Stafford District General hos- 
pital the week before her death 
after she had apparently sud- 
denly stopped breathing, but 
nothing amiss could be found. 

The foUowing week she again 
collapsed during the night at the 
house in Stafford, which Smith 
shared with the child's mother. 

Tracy HalL Smith had been the 

last person to see her, changing 
her nappy to stop her crying. 
The following morning he 
found her dead in her bedroom. 
A post mortem e xaminati on 


into Eleisha's death concluded 
it was a case of sudden infant ’ 
death syndrome. 

In September 1 992. Ms Hall 
had a second child. Jamie, again 
by Mr Smith. Jamie was found 
dead in his bed (he following 
April. Ttoo days before a health 
visitor had found him in per- 
fectly good health. 

On the night of the death the 
couple's next door neighbour 
had been baby-sitting and put 
Jamie to bed in his own home 
shortly before 2am. Soon af- 
terwards, Mr Smith returned 
home, drunk after a party. 
Again he was the last person to 
see the child alive. Minutes af- 
ter coming home Mr Smith 
knocked hysterically on a neigh- 
bour's door with Jamie's dead 
body in his hands. “Why me? 
Why me? I tried everything I 
could" he shouted Again a past 
mortem examination found a 
case of cot death. 

In July 1994, the third child 
Lauren, was bora. Her mother 
was Rachel Playfair, Mr Smith's 
new girlfriend. When Lauren 
was just three months old Mr 
Smith spent a day in Stafford 
shopping with her. Minutes 
after he returned home he 
claims he found the child dead 
on a sofa. Again she had ap- 
parently stopped breathing. 

But after first denying the 
killing he later admitted topo- 1 
lice be had smothered the child 
in the back seat of his car to stop 
her crying. This time a post 
mortem examination found die 
cause of death was asphyxia, (he 
court was told 
The trial resumes todav. 


Hospitals braced 
for ‘toughest year’ 


NICHOLAS TIMMINS 

Public Policy Editor 

Waiting times are likely to 
lengthen and new develop- 
ments fere postponement as tne 
NHS faces its toughest year fi- 
nancially since the NHS reforms 
came in, health authorities and 
trusts warned yesterday. 

A survey undertaken by the 
National Association of Health 
Authorities and Trusts (Nahat) 
shows that at least a quarter of 
trasts win only beak even by cut- 
ting services and increasing wait- 

1 n ° tunes for non-urgen t 

ssicras. Ai least one in five 

reckon they are unlikely to break 
even, and many report that ris- 
ing demand for emergency ser- 
vices is eating into funds for 
waiting-list procedures. 

“Generally acute trusts report 

that the rise in emergency ad- 
missions win have an effect on 
elective services, so that in- 


the survey of 50 health author- 
ities and trusts shows. One trus! 
has calculated that for some ecu 
ditions waitin g times will esca- 
late from 10 to 18 months. 

Measures which could ease 
pressures — for example 
mer^ng dup&ate services -are 
being held up by political sen- 


gin to increase or that pbnnuvi 
redactions will not be achieved,” 




Its no secret that this is the 
toughest year financially sinct 
the NHS reforms came in,’ 
Philip Hunt, director of Nahai 
said. “We have 1.1 per cent real 
growth and that isn’t enough. 
Ideally, wc need 3 percent and 
we can manage on 2 per cent, 
futlT per cent is real trouble." 

The picture will vaiy locally, 
Nahat believes, and some de- 
velopments in services wfll still 
take place. But “very difficult 
choices are having to be made", 
Mr Hunt said. “Whilst waiting 
tunes will fall or remain on an 
even keel in many places, in 
some parts of the country they 
are threatening to slip bade." 
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Shephard to bring in Enghsh grammar test for 14-year-olds 


JUDITH JUDD 

Education Editor 


A new grammar test for 14 -year, 
olds was announced by Gillian 
Shephard, the Secretary of 
Slate for Education, yesterday 
as she continued her campaign 
to placate the Conservative 
right-wingers. 

■ The review of F-nglfch two; 
which will anger teachers, 
comes after research from 
Southampton University 
showed that pupils were learn- 
ing more grammar in foreign 
language lessons than in Eng- 
lish lessons. 


w L ^ 0ur yesterday accused 
Mis Shephard of making the an- 
nouncement to try to divert at- 


teadon from the defeat in the 
House of Lords late on Mon- 
day of plans for a nation-wide 
nursery voucher scheme. 

_ Mrs S hephard had accep ted 
recom mendations from gov- 
ernment exam advisers that 14 -' 
year-olds, who mus t aD cake 
national tests in English, math* 

and science, shtwW^a an ad- 
ditional exam in grammar, 
spelling and punctuation. 

At present, Enghsh consists 
ot two papers, a comprehension 
and essay ami a 


tcsL&ijjfch teachers have cam- 
paigned against the Shake- 
speare paper, main taining that 
Shakespeare should be tested by 
couis e wor k done in class and 
not by a timed written test. 

Observers believe Mrs Shep- 
hard's decision on grammar 
ratty be a concession to right- 
wingers to pave the way for an 
announcement later tfa year 
that Shakespeare will be tested 
differently. Coursework as- 
sessment of Shakespeare is at 
present being tdaBed. Howev- 
er, the Prime Minister, who in- 
sisted that GCSE coursework 
should be cat back, has so for 


Mistakes made by pupils 


Some of die most common 
grammatical errors are: 


Among the most common 


She come to my house 
I was scared so i run away 
We was going to the shops 
f threw it out the window 
Ihe government think they 
can do what they like 
I would of done it if I could of 
Getting off of the bus 
Blood tethickerertftan water 


Definitely 

Seperate 

MsceJaneous 

Acommodation 

XSjrribean. 

Parrafin 

Comrttee 

EqueBy - 

Liesure'- 

Orcesoa 


resisted attempts to test Shake- 
speare in such a way. 

The new test, which could be 


in the form of an unstructured 
piece of prose into which [ 
had to insert grammar, spell 


and punctuation, could not be 
introduced nntil the year after 
next but the weight given to 
spelling, punctuation and gram- 
mar could be increased from 
next year. 

Mrs Shephard said she was 
asking the School Curriculum 
and Assessment Authority to 
review English tests “to ensure 
that they reflect the emphasis 
the curriculum puts on correct 
English”. She added: “If chil- 
dren are to learn to express 
themselves clearly and effec- 
tively and make full use of our 
wonderful language, they need 
to be taught bow the English 


language works. This may scezn 
a remarkably, obvious message 
hut it is one'ihalsacDy was lost 
by the trendy teaching of the 
Sixties and Seventies." 

Anne Barnes, general secre- 
tary of the National Association 
for the Teaching of English, said 
that English teachers would 
he ftirious if such a test were in- 
troduced, The teachers argue 
that grammar should be tested 
through writing, and not 
through a separate lest. 

The Southampton report 
found that English teachers 
tended la concentrate on in- 
creasing pupils' creativity 1 and 


teaching them about writing 
styles while foreign language 
teachers taught grammar in a 
more formal way. 

David Bhinkett, Labour's ed- 
ucation spokesman, said: 
“Gillian Shephard is clearly te> 
I vaguer ed on all sides. Her an- 
nouncement today comes 
several weeks after I mode a sim- 
ilar hack-to-hasks speech and it 
is surely no coincidence that it 
comes on the day when the 
Lords have decided that a pilot 
scheme for nursery vouchers 
should properly evaluated before 
it becomes a national scheme." 

Vouchers plan, page 6 


Cash secure for 


2000 exhibition 


at Greenwich 


CHRIS BLACKHURST 

Westminster Correspondent 


The planned Mille nnium Ex- 
hibition to made the start of the 
21st century will definitely take 
place at Greenwich in south- 
east London, it was ann ounced 
last night. After months of 
doubt and controversy about the 
f unding of the ffiflOm p- rh thirl o n, 
Virginia Bottomley, Secretary of 
State for National Heritage, 
announced that the event's 
future was assured. 

“The exhibition at Greenwich 
will go ahead and the country 
can look forward to a celebra- 
tion of which it can be very 
proud indeed,” she said yes- 
terday. “On the basis of the sub- 
stantial support received from 
the private sector, we are hap- 
py for work on the exhibition at 
Greenwich to continue.” 

Mrs Bottomley, who is chair- 
man of the Millennium Com- 
mission. which met yesterday 
afternoon, would not reveal 
how much money had been re- 
ceived in sponsorship. 

Sir Peter Levene, the busi- 
nessman and government ad- 
viser, told the Millennium 
Co mmis sion that be was now 
confident of securing enough 
private -sect or backing for the 


event. After weeks of behind- 
the-scenes arm twisting in 
Whitehall, companies have been 


to drop their initial 
reluctance and offer support. 

While the target figure of 
£144m had stall to be met. Sir Pe- 
ter told the commission he felt 
confident it would come once 
work on the rite had started. 

Sponsors had been invited to 
take a pavilion for £12m each. So 
for. only British Airways, British 
Telecom and the City of London 
Corporation have publicly 
pledged their support Others 
thought to be interested indude 
GEC, British Aerospace, Amec, 
BAA and London Electricity. 

Sir Peteris report to the com- 
mission followed a recent emer- 
gency meeting between Michael 
Heseltine, the Deputy Prime 
Minister, and captains of in- 
dustry called after business re- 
luctance became apparent. 
Under the original scheme, the 
commission would put up 
£20Qm from National Lottery re- 

S ' ts, the private sectorwould 
£144m, and gate receipts 
mid licensing deals would ac- 
count for the remaining £1 56m. 

Without sufficient private 
backing, ministers were con- 
templating scaling down the 
event or scrapping it- At the 


meeting. Mr Heseltine is alleged 
to have emphasised that back- 
ing for the exhibition should be 
seen not as a commercial deci- 
sion but as an act of foith. 

MPS for Birmingham, which 
lost out to Greenwich, have re- 
acted furiously to claims that 
some of these at the meeting may 
have gone away believing they 
woukfreceive peerages in return 
for tbeir cash, m aurally day mo- 
tion tabled in the Gwnmo 
yesterday, Labour MPs Ken Pur- 
chase (Wolverhampton North- 
East) and John Spellar (Whriey 
Wfest) called on the Government 
to ensure it was made dear that 
awards of peerages were “the 
sole prerogative of the Queen". 

Mr Spellar said: “Mr Hesel- 
tine should make very dear 
where he stands on this. If he 
didn't mean to give that im- 
pression at the meeting, then he 
should make it dear.” 

He warned companies to 
think twice before co mmittin g 
cash to Greenwich: “A company 
that trades mi a national basis, 
like BT should be thinking very 
carefully about whether it should 
be stabbing Birmingham in the 
back to bailom a bid winch is ob- 
viously not viable.”- *** 

Mr Heseltine declined - to 
c omm ent on the allegation. 


Overseas lottery aid ‘too low’ 


REBECCA FOWLER 


The £25m given by the National 
Lottery Charities Board to 
overseas projects has been 
criticised as being too low by 
British aid groups working in the 
Third World. 

Charities, including the Red 
Cross, Oxfam and Action Aid, 
are concerned that the figure is 
only a fraction of the board’s 
overall £2bn budget and does 
not reflect the public’s com- 
mitment to overseas charitable 
work - which attracts 15 per 
cent of all donations. 

However, the board which 
came under fire from the Prime 
Minister last week for sup- 
porting charities tint work with 
gays, lesbians and prostitutes, 
defended the amount y ^ — 

and denied it riiould be i 


Tfessa Baring, a board mem- 
ber, said: “£25m wffl not solve 
the world's problems, but if we 
ensure it is used effectively to 
tackle long term solutions we 
believe it can make a consider- 
able impact” 

The money, which will be dis- 
tributed among long-term pro- 
jects in Asia, Africa, South and 
Central America and the 
Caribbean, may be revised next 


year, according to the board. 
But Anna Feucfr 


twang, of 
Oxfam, sai± “They've got a dif- 
ficult balancing act but what- 
ever way you look al it, it’s a very 
small amount. It should reflect 
public support for overseas 
aid.'’ The charities defended the 
decision to send lottery money 
overseas against criticisms that 
it should be concentrated in 
Britain. It will benefit longer 


term projects, such as disaster 
relief campaigns, which do not 
traditionally attract public do- 
nations. 

Dominic Byrne, for Action 
Aid, said “We believe the board 
should have announced a grant 
programme of at least f50m in 
line with public support.” 

FoD owing criticisms of the al- 
location of grants, Ton Horns- 
by, the board’s chief executive, 
will send a full report to the Vir- 
ginia Bottomley, the Heritage 
Secretary, this week, explaining 
how decisions were tideen to 
fund a total of nine projects 
which included work with pros- 
titutes, gay men and lesbians 
and deportees. 

Mr Hornsby said: “We try to 
assess grants successfully, as 
we are legally obliged to do, and 
choose on merit” 



Sex-swap 
woman 
jailed for 
Harrods 
threat 


JASON BENNETTO 

Crime Correspondent 


A transsexual who threatened 
to plague Hamids with mice 
and fleas in a £5m blackmail 


plot was jailed for eight yean, 
yesterday. 

Lydie Bunot, 41. said she 
would release the rodents in the 
store’s famous food hall, spread 
poison in its restaurants and 
place fleas in the clothes de- 
partment, unless she was paid 
millions of pounds. 

She had formed a grudge 
against the Knightsbridgc store 
after receiving electrolysis treat- 
ment to remove facial hair at the 
store which she claimed left her 
face scarred, the Old Bailey was 
told. She was said to have be- 
come embittered after the 
initial failure of a sex-change 
operation in 1 W 3 . 

The court was told that Ban- 
ot - bom Mario Kerr - began 
her blackmail attempt in No- 
vember last year by sending a 
note to Harrods* owner. Mo- 
hamed al- Fayed, asking for£5m 
lobe placed in a Swiss hank ac- 
count. It was followed by two 
further demands for £2m each. 

Hie police, who were 
brought in to run an undercov- 
er operation, at first thought 
they were dealing with a so- 


phisticated blackmail campaign. 

c calls and 


Dressed for the races: Setting off from Waterloo station in London for Royal Ascot yesterday, on the opening of 
the four-day meeting at the Berkshire racecourse Ascot reports, pages 10 and 11 PhotograpkBrian Harris 


Countryside ‘under threat from advertising clutter’ 


WILL BENNETT 


For decades the British coun- 
tryside has had a more tranquil 
air than the rural areas of 
France or the United States. But 
conservation groups say that 
Government proposals to relax 
controls on advertising are 
about to change that. 

AfteT crossing the Channel 
the difference is immediately 


apparent. French roadsides are 
lined with advertisements for 
drinks, cars, lyres and in recent 
years the hypermarkets so 
beloved by the British. 

In the US, mam routes across 
the heart of the continent are 
disfigured by billboards pro- 
claiming the virtues of Coca 
Cola, Marlboro, and the like. 

Until now more than half of 
Britain has been protected from 


such visual intrusion by being 
declared “Areas of Special Con- 
trol of Advertisements" where 
poster hoardings are banned 
and other advertisements are 
strictly regulated. The Govern- 
ment is now planning to relax 
these controls by abolishing 
the special areas and allowing 

locaT authorities for permis- 
sion to erect hoardings- 


The move has enraged con- 
servation organisations such as 
the Campaign for the Protection 
of Rural England (CP RE) and 
the Campaign for tne Protection 
of Rural Wales (CPRW), which 
have written to the Government 
urging it to drop the proposals. 

Neil Sinden, national plan- 
ning campaigner for CPRE, 
said that the present controls 
are “one of the great achieve- 


ments of post-war planning”. He 
added: “The Government’s 
proposals reveal an astonishing 
disregard for the great public 
support for strict control over 
advertising. One of CPRE’s 
earliest successes was the re- 
moval of unsightly advertise- 
ments in rural areas. We believe 
it opens (he door to the piece- 
meal introduction of advertis- 
ing. The proposals are the thin 


end of the wedge and it is 
sending out the wrong signals 
about poster hoardings being all 
right in rural areas.” 

Merfyn Williams, director of 
CPRW, said: “In the relatively 
small-scale landscapes tha't 
characterise rural Wales any in- 
trusion has a serious impact. 
The uncluttered appearance of 
rural areas is a crucial compo- 
nent of people's enjoyment of 


the qualities that make the 
countryside so special." 

A spokesman for the De- 
partment of the Environment 
said: “The present extra controls 
are largely obsolete and alter- 
native controls arc available to 
local authorities. The proposals 
will not result in a proliferation 
of porters in the countryside be- 
cause local authorities have suf- 
ficient powers to prevent this." 


A series of telephone 
meetings were set up after she 
claimed she was being used as 
a go-between for an under- 
world team made up of former 
police officers. Customs and Ex- 
cise officers and former soldiers 
who were blackmailing stores 
across the country. During ne- 
gotiations, Banot reduced her 
demand for £5m to £50.000. 

The plot was foiled and Ban- 
ot arrested after a friend, 
Richard Killed, 47, told the se- 
curity officer that she was act- 
ing on her own. Mr Kflleo was 
later charged with two offences 
of blackmail but these were 
dropped in court yesterday. 

Barnet, of Wtilhamstow, east 
London, pleaded guilty to three 
charges of blackmail. 

Shani Barnes, for the de- 
fence, said the blackmail at- 
tempt bad been “a cry for help” 
She was suffering from a rare 
condition called gender identi- 
ty disorder and had no intention 
of carrying out the threats. 

Passing sentence. Judge 
Charles Forrester said: “You 
made a sustained and sophisti- 
cated attempt to obtain money 
from Harrods. 

“It must not be forgotten that 
Harrods was not to know who 
was behind this.” 

After the case, Mr Killen. of 
Finsbury Park, north London, 
said: "This woman needs help 
not punishment. When I knew 
what was going on. I contacted 
Harrods and told them there 
was no plot and she had men- 
tal problems. For my trouble, 1 
was thrown in prison for eight 
weeks and missed Christmas 
with my children." 
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Vouchers plan: Buoyed by Lords defeat BlunKett t hreatens to enlist support of dissident Tories for alternative scheme 

Shephard: 

4-year-old 
pupils to 
get places 


FRAN ABRAMS 

Education Correspondent 

The introduction of nursery 
vouchers will not be derailed by 
a defeat in the House of Lords, 
ministers said yesterday. Gillian 
Shephard, Secretary of State for 
Education, promised to provide 
places for all four-year-olds 
next year despite calls for a de- 
lay from the Upper House. 

Meanwhile, Labour sought to 
capitalise on the Government's 
embarrassment over the issue by 
calling for all-party support for 
an alternative scheme and of- 
fering to put aside party consid- 
erations to find a solution. 

David Blunkett, the party's 
education spokesman, warned 
that if Mrs Shephard did not 
agree to co-operate with 
Labour it would do its best to 
rally Tory dissidents to defeat 
the Government over the issue. 

On Monday night peers vot- 
ed to delay the national imple- 
mentation of the scheme until 
the results of a year’s pilot ex- 
ercise in four authorities are 
known. In effect, the Labour 
amendment could mean the 


collapse of plans for £2,100 
vouchers for the parents of all 
four-year-olds. The scheme is 
due to be brought in nation- 
wide in April 1997 and any post- 
ponement would almost 
certainly delay it until after the 
general election. 

Yesterday, Mrs Shephard 
said the Government intended 
to stick to its original timetable, 
suggesting that it will try to over- 
turn the Lords' decision when 
the vouchers Bill returns to 
the Commons. “While we nat- 
urally take careful note of their 
Lordships' views ... the scheme 
is firmly set on course for na- 
tion-wide implementation. De- 
laying its introduction would 
prevent over half a million chil- 
dren and their parents from en- 
joying Lhe benefits of a whole 
year’s schooling," she said. 

Mr Blunkett called for the 
£205ra cost of the voucher 
scheme to be put instead into 
projects involving public, private 
and voluntary nurseiy 
providers. “We want to redis- 
tribute the money they are al- 
ready providing. Otherwise 
there will be chaos,” he said. 



Learning curve: Ministers have promised to press ahead with plans to provide nursery places for all four year-olds Photograph: Edward Sykes 


He added that dissident 
lories who had already lost 
favour with the Government 
over other issues might join with 
Labour to defeat the voucher 
scheme. Some Conservative ar- 
eas. such as Solihull, have 


protested that the plans would 
have a detrimental effect on 
already generous local nursery 
provision. A pilot scheme in 
Wandsworth, Kensington and 
Chelsea, Westminster and Nor- 
folk has shown that many of die 


children whose parents have 
received vouchers end up in the 
reception classes of nursery 
schools. Extra places had to be 
provided to meet the demand 
created by the programme. 

While opposition politicians 


hailed the Lords’ decision as a 
victory for common sense, some 
under-fives' groups were disap- 
pointed. Margaret Lochrie, chief 
executive of the Pre-School 
Learning Alliance, which over- 
sees play groups, said it helped 


parents on low incomes. “The 
voucher scheme is not perfect. 
However, for the first time fund- 
ing will be available ... for all 
types of provision, and this is al- 
ready long overdue.” she said. 

Commentary; page 13 


Vulnerable victims ‘excluded from support scheme’ 


JASON BENNETTO 

Crime Correspondent 

A Home Office scheme aimed 
at giving victims of crime a say 
in the justice system came un- 
der attack yesterday for failing 
to address many of die most 
serious offences, including mur- 
der, manslaughter, domestic 
violence, and most assaults. 

Under the initiative some 
victims will be given the chance 
to make a statement explaining 
how the experience of crime has 
impacted on their lives. This win 
be taken into account by police, 
prosecutors and judges when 


But yesterday’s announce- 
ment. by Michael Howard, the 
Home Secretary, of the updat- 
ed Victims' Charter was maned 
by criticism from the charity 
most closely responsible for 
helping people who have suf- 
fered from crime. 


Victim Support is concerned 
that many serious crimes will 
not be included in the year-long 
pflot projects which begin in Au- 
gust and operate in the Metro- 
politan. Merseyside, Lanca- 
shire, Hampshire, Sussex and 
Bedfordshire police areas. 


Under the scheme, only vic- 
tims of certain crimes will be 
asked if they wish to give state- 
ments and to receive further in- 
formation abont their case. 
Many less serious offences mil 
be excluded because they are 
deemed too numerous. These 


include stalking, racial harass- 
ment, domestic violence, less se- 
rious assaults, theft and criminal 
damage under £5,000. In mur- 
der and manslaughter cases it 
is understood that the judicia- 
ry and lawyers are opposed to 
statements being provided by 


victim’s families because they 
may be considered part of the 
evidence and challenged in 
court. Parents will also be 
barred from "miring statements 
on behalf of their children for 
similar reasons. 

Among crimes that will be in- 


Firms to get access to applicant’s criminal record 


victims will not be given any new 
powers. Another development 
is the establishment of so-called 
“one-stop shops” in which every 
victim wul be given the name of 
a specific police crime desk 
which will provide information 
on the progress of a case, 
including details on whether 
charges are dropped or reduced 
and the date of the trial. 


COLIN BROWN and 
ANTHONY BEVINS 

Employers will be given access 
to a job applicant’s criminal 
record under far-reaching plans 
to be unveOed in a White Pa- 
per by Michael Howard, the 
Home Secretary. 

The White Paper will also 
propose giving individual mem- 
bers of the public the right to 
their own criminal record to 
show prospective employers 
that they have a “clean sheet". 

There is also likely to be an 
outcry from the civil liberties 


lobby over the proposal to set 
uf> an agency to deal with the 
criminal records. Access to 
criminal records mil be limited 
to certain firms, such as secu- 
rity companies, where the 
Home Office believes it could 
help to combat crime. 

The records will be a brief 
summaiy of the files held on peo- 
ple, and will not give details of 
the crimes committed But min- 
isters believe the summary will 
be helpful to employers in en- 
suring that they do not putcrim- 
inals into positions of trust where 
the public or other firms would 


be risk. The move follows con- 
cern about security firms, but it 
falls short of demands led by Ian 
McCartney, a Labour spokes- 
man on employment, who has 
faced personal threats for his 
calls tor a tough regulatory 
framework to be introduced. 

■ The most serious repeal bur- 
glars wfll not start serving 
mandatory, three-year minimum 
sentences for a third 
offence until the end of 2000 at 
the earliest. MrHcward was chal- 
lenged last night by Jack Straw, 
LaboufsspokcsiMnoahomeaf- 
fiaixs, to confirm research carried 


out by the Commons library, 
which says that in some cases 
hardcore burglars might not re- 
ceive their “third strike” pun- 
ishment until November 2003. 

Waring to Mr Howard on the 
eve of today’s Commons debate 
on sentencing policy, Mr Straw 
said: “The White Paper states 
that your proposal could be im- 
plemented in October 1999, 
that the three qualifying con- 
victions must all relate to of- 
fences committed after the new 
legislation has come into force, 
and that they must relate to 
three separate court appear- 


ances. On this basis, the li- 
brary estimates that assuming 
average court delays and as- 
suming that second and third of- 
fences were committed the day 
after completion of court pro- 
ceedings , or (if a custodial sen- 
tence were passed] die day 
after release, wen the following 
start dates would apply....” 

The Commons library said 
the first possible date would be 
December 2000, for people 
who had received two non-cus- 
todial sentences in a magis- 
trates’ court, through to 
November 2003 for burglars. 


eluded are domestic burglary, 
grievous bodily harm, robbery, 
serious sexual assault, and 
racially motivated offences. He- 
len Reeves, director of Victim 
Support, said: “W; are very con- 
cerned that some of the most 
vulnerable victims are being 
excluded from theseplans to im- 
prove the information they re- 
ceive and the opportunity to 
provide details about how crime 
has affected them. We believe 
no victim should be excluded.” 

Nevertheless, Mr Howard 
predicted that the charter 
would form “a major contribu- 
tion towards improving the 
treatment of victims”. He said 
the new statements would help 
inform all the agencies involved 
in the criminal justice system. 

Tbday the Home Office will 
unveil a White Paper, called On 
the Record, which contains pro- 
posals for a new vetting agency 
to check the criminal records of 
people applying to cany out vol- 
untary and paid work which 
involves access to children. 


Labour 
pledges 
facts and 
figures 
clean-up 

NICHOLAS TIMMINS 

Public Policy Editor 

Labour would set up an inde- 
pendent arm's-length National 
Statistical Service to restore 
public faith in official statistics, 
Jack Straw, the parfy's home af- 
fairs spokesman, said ycstenlay. 

The new body would operate 
on a sirrdlar basis to the National 

Audit Office, reporting, as the 
NAO does, principally to a 
committee of the House of 
Commons. Its head would be 
appointed jointly by the Prime 
Minister and the chairman of 
the committee. Mr Straw said, 

*■' We have to have facts which 
the public can trust." he told a 
London conference organised 
by the think-tank Demos. “De# 
mocratk debate is disabled 
without them." 

Despite the recent creation 
of the new Office for National 
Statistics and a new code of 
practice governing _ ministers' 
relations with it, “this docs not 
go far enough Mr Straw said. 

The Government's endless 
redefinition of the unemploy- 
ment count, disputes over the 
validity of National Health Ser- 
vice statistics and lack of data 
in other areas show there are in- 
sufficient safeguards against 
the temptation of politicians to 
manipulate public information 
to best effect he said. 

“The core of the problem 
goes back to the 1980 Rayner 
scrutiny of government which 
established the doctrine that the 
needs of government alone 
should determine the work of 
the government statistical ser- 
vice ... Instead, the purpose 
should be of public interest" 

Mr Straw's announcement 
came as a leading academic 
warned that the Civil Service 
had “lost its policy skills” in its 
recent managerial revolution. 

“We now seem to experience 
more public policy disasters 
than ever before,” Sue 
Richards, Professor of Public 
Management at the University 
of Birmingham, told a confer- tft 
ence in London on the future 
of the Civil Service. V ’ 

The beef crisis, the poll tax, 
the arms-to-Iraq affair and the 
creation of the Child Support 
Agency were just some of the 
recent examples, she said. 

The new “can do” approach 
had brought improvements in 
delivery and management, she 
said. But it had lost the policy 
skills, “including the skill of say- 
ing ‘no can do’". In the Home 
Office, experience of past fail- 
ures and successes seemed no 
longer valued as policies were 
changed for political reasons. 
And “the Civil Service seems 
less able to say to a minister 
‘Should we be doing this at all?'. 
Instead, it is all about delivery”. 


You’ll run out of words 
before it runs out of power. 
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Enjoy the future without glasses 
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MORTGAGES 

NOTICE OF INTEREST RATE VARIATION 

The following interest rates for mortgages 
provided by Centrebank, a Division of Bank 
of Scotland? will apply with effect from 
21 June 1996 for loans not yet drawn and 
from 15 August 1996 for existing borrowers. 

Centrebank Mortgage 

6.99% per annum. 

729% per annum . 

7.15% per annum. 
6-99% per annum . 

7.49% per annum. 


Rate (Variable) 

Stabilised 
Charging Rate 

Adaptable Mortgage 
Plan Charging Rate 

Home Loan Rate 

Centrebank Mortgage 
Rate Plus (Variable) 
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A] Dunblane dub 
4' \ run like Hitler 

sS Youth, says MP 


news 



heme 


gage 


0 




™ SSfi< * OTe session - and background checks. Hamflton’s 
n^^^atoterlofaim lettiS was suspended, and 
S?®* » esplanation. Mr h2os wageJ i campaign 
ub SvTwi Robsons wife's response against this. Mr Robertson toe* 
m XrtI5 •“ was ^owdareyon write tomy fecMcmtoKfidiadFbi^th, 
at its son .He is m the cubs, he goes as MP for Stirling, ai a private 

at its “Hitler Youth” tosAo^andaswimxnmgSS meeting at WestoinsbS But 


boy missed one session - and background checks. Hamfltoo’s 
Hamlton wrote a letter to him letting, was suspended, and 
3“ explanation. Mr Hamilton waged a campaign 
Robertsons wife's response against this. Mr Robertsontook 




*'» ■ *i tJ* 






Janned at its “Hitler Youth” 
page. 

Mr Robertson told die Orffr* 
aquiiy into the Dunblane mas- 


to school, and a swhmningdub meeting at Westminster. But 
-and if heis absent, they don't when Mr Forsyth asked trim for 
write to him. they write to me.” details, it was difficult to say 
with another parent, Mr what exactly was wonying about 
Robertson, went to a club ses- Hamilton. 




c ^medhh^S 1111 laiCr ®p nlos « w batwasharoenmg In detailing correspondence 
omfS^JSSi. T tkan ^ Jcre-andwasstruckbythe with Hamilton overSc years, 
S Scl™ bow he sent Item “inflHaiy"aiinosi*erelhqrsaw Mr Forsyth told the inquiry! 

as they watched, unnoticed, for “From 1988 there were nu- 
oJ»r DnnMane about 10 mmoles. raerous letters from Hamilton. 

1 ^ t “I vras struck veiy quickly by He had a capacity to focus in on 

t « ^ to the bizarre nature of what was detailed points and puisne them 

happening inside the gymnasi- with a lexrier-Hke quality." But 
ateolute despair” on their part am. There were large numb ers he only met Hannllon two or 
wnen Hamilton managed to of small boys in shorts being three timre over the years, 
secure a ruling by the ombuds- bossed around by two to three The inquiry continues. 

man upholding his complaint middle-aged men swaggering 

atxwjt the council suspending his aronnd In a very miKi^yy tyr“» 1 , 
lettings, Mr Robertson said of way - a bit like the Hitler 
The MP for Hamilton, who Youth, there was certainly a mfl- 
lives in Dunblane and was giv- itaiy element in that." 
mg evidence on the inquiry’s So alarmed was he and the 




: only met Hamilton two or I ^ — — 

ree times over the years. Artful clean-up: Mannikins disposing of human figures cut from waste materials In Michael Landy’s Serap/teap Services installation at we 
The inquiry continues. I Chisenhale Gallery in Bethnal Green, east London, where it can be seen (Wednesdays to Sundays) until 28 July Photograph: Peter Macdiarrma 


aronnd in a very military type 
of way - a bit like the Hitler 
Youth, there was certainly a mfl- 
itaxy element in that." 

So alarmed was he and the 


15t h day , told how he raised his other father that they deri de d 
concent with the man who is to withdraw their sots imme- 


now his chief political 
Michael Forsyth, the 


dialely. Hamilton «nw to Mr 
Robertson’s boose the neat day 


of State for Scotland and MP for wanting to know his reasons for 
Stirling. But Mr Forsyth's initial withdrawing his son - but Mr 


response was one of caution. 

Mr Robertson told the in- 
quiry how his sot Malcolm, then 
aged 10, started attending one 
of Hamilton’s dubs at D unblane 


Robertson said he did not have 
to give him reasons. 

After that, Mr Robertson 
and some other parents raised 
their concern that a club could 


High School in 1983. But after be run by someone with no ap- 
going three or four times, the parent qualifications and no 





Labour MP George Robertson (left) told Michael Forsyth 
(right) about Ms concerns over Thomas Hamilton (centre) 

RAG urges ‘fine’ 


l: CHRISTIAN WOLMAR 

J Transport Correspondent 

Y Cable and utility companies 
*'• should pay up to £5,000 a day 

Y for digging up roads and caus- 
* mg traffic congestion and delays, 

the RAC says. 

The money could be used for 
imp r o v ements such as road and 
ran schemes, the RAC sug- 
T*' ‘ gests in a discussion paper on 
funding transport. Under the 
1991 Slreetworks Act councils 
— were given powers to impose 
penalties if contractors exceed 
the permitted timescale for 
I" slreetworks, but the rules have 
l i never been implemented. 

I, Edmund King, the RAC 
S campaigns manager, said £5,000 
! a day was cheap for disruption 
in an urban area. He cited a re- 
cent example in central London 
where a cable company dam- 
aged gas mains in Rosebery Av- 
enue and British Gas spent a 
month making the right part but 
then damaged a Thames Water 
sewer. “This caused delays in a 

large part of central London ... 
It was a comedy of errors that 


cost Londoners millions of 
pounds.” 

Recognising the limits on 
government spending, the RAC 
suggests two further ways of 
raising revenue for transport 
schemes. First, it suggests that 
a transport rate be levied on 
firms by a local authority, with 
the money being earmarked 
for specific transport projects. 

The City of London Corpo- 
ration has already put forward 
the idea of a voluntary extra rate 
in order to bring forward much 
needed improvements to the 
Tube and rail systems but so far 
has been stymied by opposition 
from the Treasury over the 
plan. 

The RAC also suggests that 
the concept of “planning gain”, 
whereby developers contribute 
to the costs of local infrastruc- 
ture, should be extended to en- 
sure big transport schemes are 
included, rather than just near- 
by roads and junctions. 

□ Funding and managing the 
future of transport in the UK, 
RAC, 14 Cockspur Street, Lon- 
don SW1Y 5BL, £5. 


ii DAILY POEM 

| 1 Cotton Country 

l ; By Tony Connor 

| 1 (for Larry Vonalx) 

Over the disused railroad, 

*■ the abandoned brick hotel 

and other desolations, 

"'■ “ |. the moon climbs in full splendour 

j ; with Venus burning brightly 

\\ on the aftermath peacock- 

and-bleached-rose of March sunset 

i; 

j. There are gougings and rebuilding*, 

querulously beautiful. 

I ; The town 's bronze soldier looks down, 

I; pensive with old destruction, 

• .i • | j old victory and defeat. 

■ '• 

f Fine cars with resounding names 

are aimed at outer suburbs. 

■IV 

I walk to evening pleasures 
in dark bars, where sad women 
complain to one another 
i; of marriage and soured love, 

^ ! - | while men who seem to know them 

!i play slow pod in the background- 

fllS> v 

»*?. I Somehw.&chpg*™ gLi^SSSnpSfc-r 


i this poemis taken. 


Is there hope 
after the BA and 
American Airlines "alliance"? 


British Airways and American Airfines will try to maximise their profits by closer cooperation. 
Virgin Atlantic is right to be against it. 

Bat if yon are traveling within Europe, there is a cheaper option for yon: because there are a distinct 
types of airline: 


; i «. . 

4 ‘ " * ** 4 


l) The Global Players 

Born under the bureaucracy of the IAIA cartel, they fly long haul services and offer to 
carry iron between any two cities cm the globe via a series of connecting flights. Therefore 
their business systems are complex and add a layer of cost which is unnecessary on a short 
flight. 


2) The Point to Point short haul Carriers 

Born after deregulation, they use innovative but simple business processes to achieve 
savings which they pass on to the cons um er in the form of lower fares. 

such airlines, like easyJet, achieve lower costs by: 

a) operating a single type of aircraft (Boeing 737) 

b) using secondary airports with lower landing fees, rather than congested hubs. 

C) not serving a free lunch on board - there is no such thing anyway! 

d) not accepting other airlines, connecting passengers or their tickets. 

e) not issuing a ticket at all - being ticketless saves on administration costs. 

{) not pa r tic ipatin g in the costly computer reservation systems of the big airfines. 

g) selling <firectly to the customer cutting out the travel agents & their commission. 

h) not having complex and costly frequent flyer programmes. 

Lower fares grow the market that is why we have carried 300,000 
passengers in 8 months, many of whom could is 
not afford to fly before Xst 

its so easy!^ ■ — - — 

( 0990 * 9 * 9 *?^ 
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Russian elections: President boosts his second-round chances by sacking defence minister and recruiting popular genera! 


Grachev fired 
as Yeltsin buys 
Lebed support 


PHIL REEVES 

Moscow 

Boris Yeltsin moved swiftly to 
boost his re-election chances 
yesterday by Bring his unpop- 
ular Defence Minister, Pavel 
Grachev, and handing two top 
posts to the man of the moment, 
Alexander Lebed 

The speed of the President’s 
manoeuvre, only two days after 
narrowly winning the election's 
first round, adds to suspicions 
that the Kremlin covertly sup- 
ported General Lebed’s presi- 
dential campaign, in which he 
came third with a surprisingly 
high 11 million votes. 

It was in the hope of netting 
those votes in the run-off that 
Mr Yeltsin yesterday appoint- 
ed the 46-year-old retired gen- 
eral, a middle-of-the-road 
nationalist, as secretary of the 
Security Council and national 
security adviser. The scalp of the 
hapless General Grachev is 
likely to have been one of Gen- 
eral Lebed's demands, as the 
two men hate each other. 

Mr Yeltsin was keen to dis- 
pel the impression that the ap- 
pointments were campaign 
tactics, insisting that General 
Lebed would have a key role in 
military reform and fighting 
crime. “This is not just an 


appointment, it is a merger of 
two politicians, two programs," 
he said, standing next to Gen- 
eral Lebed in the Kremlin. 

Within hours of taking tm the 
job. General Lebed was claim- 
ing credit for the first success in 
bis drive to impose law and 
order, saying be had snuffed out 
an attempted coup within the 
military to resist General 
Grachev’s sacking. 

“People dose to the [former] 
Defence Minister attempted 
to form GKChP Number 
three," he said, referring by a 
Russian acronym to the groups 
that organised the August 1991 
attempted putsch and the con- 
flict between parliament and the 
Kremlin in 1993. 

"They raised a wave which 
went through the Moscow mil- 
itary district and the airborne 
troops. Full loyalty was dis- 
played and I know for sure that 
there will be no disturbances." 

Later, he toned down his 
claims, saying it had merely 
been an attempt to put pressure 
on the President. 

Mr Lebed's appointment is a 
setback for Mr Yeltsin's chal- 
lenger, the Communist leader, 
Gennady Zyuganov. He came 
second with 31.96 per cent to 
Mr Yeltsin’s 35.02, according to 
preliminary figures. 


.Although it is unclear what 
proportion erf the Lebed vote 
will support the President in the 
second round, his appointment 
makes h no easier for the Com- 
munists to expand their vote of 
about 24 million. Mr Zyuganov 
made no secret of his disap- 
pointment over the Yeltsin- 
Lebed pact 

General Lebed will have no 
truck with the Communists: “I 
faced two ideas: an old one 
which caused much bloodshed 
and a new one which is being 
carried out very pooriy, but to 
which the future belongs. I 
choose the new idea." 

Yesterday’s events look as if 
they were cooked up some time 
ago by Mr Yeltsin’s campaign 
managers, after concluding that 
a strong performance by the 
general would damage the ul- 
tra-nationalist, Vladimir Zhiri- 
novsky, and the Communists. 

In the dosing days before 
Sunday’s ballot glossy pro- 
Lebed television advertise- 
ments, made by specialists with 
dose ties with the Kremlin’s 
campaign, started to appear. 

“There was a lot of official 
pressure on the banks not to 
give money to Grigory 
Yavlinksy [the leading liberal 
candidate]," said Sergei 
Markov, a political analyst with 



Dream team: A smiling Mr Yeltsin (right) announces General Lebed’s appointment as head of Die Security Council 


the Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace. “This did 
not apply to General Lebed." 

General Lebed has ensured 
greater powers for his job as sec- 
retary of the Security Council, 
the main-polity m aking body 
which overseas the military and 


the security services. He will be 
credited for having got rid of the 
hated General Grachev, who is 
widely blamed for the debade 
of the Chechen war. 

He also appears to be play- 
ing a leading role in choosing 
the sacked minister's replace- 


ment. Although General Boris 
Gromov, a strong Yeltsin ally, 
is tipped, for the job. it may re- 
main in the hands of General 
Mflchafl Kolesnikov, 56, chief of 
the Armed Forces General 
Staffs who was yesterday named 
acting Defence Minister. 


But his warm relationship 
with Mr Yeltsin may prove 
short-lived. He has been given 
the brief to wipe out corruption. 
“I don’t think he wili follow the 
law," said Mr Markov. “He re- 
gards this as a real war against 
crime. I know there is a big pan- 


Photograph: AP 


ie right now among the mafia, 
because they know he wants to 
use troops against them." 

This could lead to could be 
a conflict between the general 
and the shadier characters who 
surround the President. 

Leading article, page 11 



A bungling butcher who became a hate figure 


Grachev: Blamed by public 
for Chechen fiasco 


HELEN WOMACK 

Moscow 

With the same confidence that 
one can describe vodka as Rus- 
sia’s favourite drink, Pavel 
Grachev is the country's most 
unpopular politician. 

Tainted by allegations of cor- 
ruption and largely responsible 
for the fiasco in Chechnya, the 
general , whose surname means 
rook, is loathed by the young 
and democratically-minded and 
hyoid Communists and the mil- 
itaiy alike. President Boris 


Yeltsin could have fired him 
from his post as Defence Min- 
ister a dozen times over. But he 
waited for the moment adieu 
sacrificing him would have the 
maximum political effect That 
moment came yesterday. 

General Grachev must have 
known the axe was about to felL 
“Pavel Sergeyevich understands 
the President's decision," a 
Kremlin spokesman said. Russ- 
ian television suggested he 
might be sent to Brussels as rep- 
resentative to Nato. There, he 
is known for having opposed air 


strikes on Bosnia and the east- 
ward expansion of the Western 
alliance. At home, he is seen as 
a bungler and a butcher. 

General Grachev was re- 
garded by army colleagues as a 
mediocrity whose rise in 1992 
to become Defence Minister 
was surprising. “He was one of 
the lads. We used to send him 
out for vodka,” said one officer 
who served with him in 
Afghanistan. In his photo album 
be has a picture of Grachev, 
then a junior officer, idling half- 
naked under a tree. 


But the Defence Minister 
became a hate figure following 
revelations of financial abuses 
while the army was polling out 
of Germany, and the murder of 
one of the journalists who ex- 
posed the scandal. 

Dimitri Kholodov, of 
Moskovsky Komsomolets , had 
dug up so much dirt on how top 
officers enriched themselves 
by selling army supplies that a 
parliamentary enquhy had been 
scheduled. General Grachev 
was accused of accepting a 
Mercedes bought from funds 


that should have been spent on 
housing returning Russian sol- 
diers. Russians nicknamed the 
minister “Pasha [the diminutive 
form of Pavel] Mercedes." 

But the enqoiiy never took 
place. Kholodov was lured to a 
railway station by an anonymous 
phone call promising him a 
suitcase of documents. 

‘ The case contained a bomb, 
which killed him. General 
Grachev denied involvement - 
bus Kholodov’s outraged editor ’ 
pointed the finger of blame - 
directly at him. 


Thousands of Russians 
turned out for Kholodov's fu- 
neral. President Yeltsin was ex- 
pected to sack General Grachev 
but did not It was assumed he 
gave him a second chance be- 
cause of his dog-like loyalty. Mr 
Yeltsin was indebted to die 
minister for having supported 
him when the President sent 
tanks against his opponents in 
the White House in 1993. - 
Soon the tanks were to' roll ■ 
again, this, time into Chechnya. 
General Grachev .was among 
those who persuaded Mr 


Yeltsin in December 1994 that 
force was the only way to deal 
with the separatist rebellion. 
“Give me a unit of paratroop- 
ers and we will sort out the 
Chechens in a couple of hours," 
. General Grachev was reported 
to have boasted. 

The war against the rebels has 
now been going on for 18 
months, 30,000 civilians have 
been killed and the infrastruc- 
ture of the region has been.al- 
most destroyed. Mr Grachev, 
indeed, has been only a liabili- 
ty to the Kremlin leader. 
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Paris tries new campus reforms 


MARY DEJEVSKY 

Paris 

The French government yes- 
terday announced a “rolling 
reform" of its much-criticised 
higher education sector, in- 
tended to reduce the drop-out 
and failure rate, improve access 
to higher education and make 
better use of fends. 

The Education Minister, 
Francois Bayrou, set out the 
principles of the changes in a 
speech to students and politi- 
cians in the Sorbonne, in Paris. 

Among the reforms are pro- 
posed improvements to the stu- 
dent grant to take greater 
account of individual and fam- 
ily circumstances, attempts to 
match students and courses 
better and a restructuring of uni- 


versity appointments and the 
academic career ladder to re- 
duce the number of unem- 
ployed PhDs and doctoral 
candidates.. However, no 
refonns will be introduced 
until the academic year 1997-98 
at the earliest 

Any form of selection for 
higher education has been 
shelved. But more information 
is to be supplied to pupils about 
the failure rate on courses and 
employment prospects, in the 
hope that their choice of sub- 
jects and universities will be 
better informed. 

Student numbers in France 
have almost doubled over the 
past decade, with the only for- 
mal qualification required for a 
university place being the Bac- 
calaurtiat, an approximate 


equivalent to A-levels. Univer- 
sity facilities are overcrowded 
and often poorly maintained, 
even at the Sorbonne. The 
drop-out rale has risen to 20 per 
cent in the first year, and the 
failure rate after four or five 
years approaches SO per cent in 
some technological disciplines. 

Tickling the education system 
has been a political hot potato 
for French governments. In the 
past five years alone, four at- 
tempts at reform - the intro- 
duction of selection for higher 
education, changes in the grant 
system, provision for private 
schools and a further attempt at 
higher-education reform -have 
been abandoned after resis- 
tance by students and teachers. 

Last autumn, protests against 
student overcrowding and 


shortages of teachers and fa- 
cilities were halted only when 
Mr Bayrou was given more 
funds to fill empty posts, im- 
prove libraries and laboratories 
and set up a system of special 
envoys to all universities to 
examine the problems. 

Jacques Chirac set the over- 
haul of French education as a 
priority for his presidency more 
than a year ago. He even had 
the constitution amended to 
provide for a promised refer- 
endum on the subject By the 
first anniversary of his presi- 
dency last month, however, nei- 
ther the reform nor the 
referendum had appeared, and 
Mr Chirac was driven to criti- 
cise Mr Bayrou by name for the 
apparent slowness with which 
his ministry was moving. 


Rapists slip drugs into drinks 


PHIL DAVISON 

Miami 

They are being dubbed the 
Mickey Finns of the Nineties. 
New synthetic drugs slipped 
into women’s drinks are blamed 
for at least a dozen rapes in the 
Miami area. 

The drugs, said to be coming 
illegally from South America, 
are available on Mi? infs trendy 
South Beach district for be- 
tween $2 and $5 a pill, police 
say. Not only do they remove 
the consumer’s inhibitions when 
mixed with alcohol but they 
cause short-term amnesia, mak- 
ing arrests rare. 

Concerned by abuse of then- 
product, the manufacturer of 
one of the drugs. Hoffman -La 
Roche, says it wilJ launch a tele- 


vision and radio campaign in 
Florida aimed at women and 
with the slogan “When you 
drink, watch it!” The adverts will 
warn women not to leave their 
drinks unattended while they 
dance or go to the toileL 

On 22 February this year, a 
30-year-old woman was raped 
by two men in a car in the car 
park of a night dub in the 
Florida town of Boca Raton. 
Sheriff's deputies said that the 
woman could remember little 
but blood tests revealed she had 
ingested GHB (gamma hydroxy 
butyrate), a synthetic weight-loss 
drug that can cause memory 
loss. 

After a aight club employee 
came forward as a witness and 
identified tine car, police found 
plastic bottles of GHB in the ve- 


hicle's glove compartment and 
charged two men with rape. 

The best-known of the new 
Mickey Finns, however, is Ro- 
bypnoL, a strong sleeping tablet 
produced by Hoffman-La 
Roche, according to Florida 
police. 

Described by local media as 
the “hot new drug on the night- 
club circuit on South Beach", it 
has been illegal in the US since 
March but is said to be widely 
available in other countries. 

South American dealers call 
the tablets “roofies" or “roach- 
es" and sty they are many times 
stronger than Valium. 

Florida prosecutors are press- 

“dangerous” and of no medical 
benefit. They describe how 
“spiked" drinks had left victims 


incapacitated within minutes, 
leaving them unable to fight off 
their attackers and hardly able 
to remember what happened 
The drinks had shown no 
strange taste or colour, all said. 

Hoffman-La Roche, while 
launching the campaign to pre- 
vent Rohypnol's abuse, insists 
it is of benefit to many people 
with insomnia About a million 
people worldwide are said to 
take the drug legally, through 
prescriptions, to help treat 
insomnia 

On Monday, five rape victims 
appeared before the Attorney- 
General of Florida, Bob But- 
terworth, at a hearing to help 
him decide how to categmse 
RohypnoL All had allegedly 
been slipped the drug before 
being attacked 


Fight Hayfever 





New Era. Combination H uses 
homoeopathic quantities of the mineral 
salts which are naturally found in die 
body, called biochetnte tissue salts' to 
combat the symptoms of hayfever. 
It works in harmony with your body, 
without side-effects - such as 
drowsiness or dryness. And. because 
it’s in the form of tiny tablets which 
dissolve on the tongue, it's easy for 
anyone to take. 

To treat your hayfever gently, 
safely* and naturally, choose 
New Era Combination H. 


New Era" 

COMBINATION H 

A natural remedy for hayfever 




Tale of brutality sours life in the Big Apple 


Few places come more hard- 
boiled about violent crime than 
New York. Even today, when 
the New York Police Depart- 
ment (NYPD) is befog feted for 
bringing down crime rates 
steeply, a day rarely passes 
when a bullet, knife or metal 
bar does not rob the life from 
at least one of its citizens. 

Some of the murders make it 
into the newspapers - especially 
if the victim ts a police officer, 
a child or white - but many do 
not. But once in a while, some 
evil is committed that strikes this 
dty deep in hs gut. And, boy, 
does it men pay attention. 

With a spree of brutal attacks 

against four women over eight 
days this month, John Royster 
found Gotham City’s weak spot. 
As the stoiy unfolded each day 
in the tabloids and on the tele- 
vision news, the story of Roys- 
ter hurt because it had not just 
happened in New York but be- 
cause it was also so obviously of 
New York. 

He struck first in Central 
Park. He seized a lone woman 
in the afternoon as she walked 
a path close to a children’s 
playground, beat her head 
against a rock and sexually as- 
saulted her. The 32-year-old vic- 
tim, whose name has been 
withheld by police, is still in hos- 
pital In a deep coma. 

The next dty, he smashed the 
face of Shelby Evans, 51, against 
the tarmac as she was walking 


NEW YORK DAYS 


on the East Side. She escaped 
with bad bruises. Two days lat- 
er he surfaced in Yonkers at the 
northern edge of New York, 
beating a woman on a highway 
footbridge. She remains in a 
critical condition. Then he beat 
and killed a woman as she 
opened a dry-cleaning store at 
5am on one of the posher 
stretches of Park Avenue. 


curatety, a grand jury sworn in 
yesterday, conclude that he is 
the latter, he will more than like- 
ly face the death penalty when 
he is brought to trial. 

But just as typical of this city 
are bis victims. The Central Park 
woman was born to Armenian 
immigrants and, like so many 
other young people in New 
York, dreamed that her talent 


nannies rather than parents. 
Born in South China and mar- 
ried to a Colombian, she was 
one of thousands of immigrants 
who have come here in search 
of freedom and even riches - 
the American Dream. 

The funeral for Mrs Alvarez, 
attended by family, locals and 
Mayor Rudolph Giuliani, was in 
Wdodside on Monday. 

“New York is the greatest dty 
of the face of the earth, not be- 
cause of the rich and famous 
who live in Manhattan, but be- 


Royster is the object of this common question: did he 
lose his mind or is he, pure and simple, a vile being? 


Even Royster himself cuts a 
sadly familiar profile. A 22-year- 
old black from the Bronx, he 
was snared by police because of 
fingerprints he left at the scene 
of the Park Avenue killing that 
matched with prims taken from 
him after he was stopped for 
turnstile-jumping on the subwty 
in March. 

His parents split after his birth 
and ms father, with whom he 
has had no contact for a decade, 
is in prison for the murder of his 
girlfriend at Grand Central Sta- 
tion- Royster is the object of this 
common question: did he lose 
his mind or is he, pure and sim- 
ple, a vile being? 

If New Yorkers, and, more ao- 


as a pianist would eventually 
bring to professional feme. She 
wanted to play at Carnegie 
Hall. Instead, she used to play 
to customers at the nearby 
showroom of Stemway & Sons 
and teach in her West Side 
apartment. With each day. 
hopes that she will awake from 
her coma grow slimmer. 

Evelyn Alvarez, 65, mur- 
dered as she arrived from her 
home in Queens to open her 
Park Avenue dry cleaners, was 
also part of the essence of New 
York. She was known as the 
“Lollipop Lady" because of 
the kindness she showed to the 
children who came into her 
shop, often accompanied by 


cause of the contributions of 
thousands of immigrants who 
have made tins dty what it is to- 
day," Monsignor Joseph 
Finnerty told mourners. “They 
built our churches and our 
cathedrals, and today their ser- 
vices and their hard work and 
their sweat keep this dty alive 
and healthy." 

Probably, however. Royster 
grabbed the attention of this 
metropolis because he chose to 
strike first in Central Park. One 
of the Park's first commission- 
ers wrote in 1867 that the point 
of this 867 acres of glades, 
meadows and pathways was to 
“dispel from the mind of the vis- 
itors, once within its enclosure. 


thoughts of business and mem- 
ories calculated to sadden or 
depress". 

A commissioner serving to- 
day suggested thai Central Park 
was the “front yard" of every 
New Yorker. A writer in the 
New York Times went further, 
arguing that the Park was ac- 
tually the city's cathedral. 

New Yorkers always react 
when the Park, their shared 
sacred place, is defiled. What 
Royster did has already been 
added to that compendium of 
infamous Central Park out- 
rages. 

They include the case of the 
“preppie murderer”, Robert 
Chambers, who strangled Jen- 
nifer Levin in the shadow of the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art 10 
years ago; the brutal rape and 
beating of the Central Park jog- 
ger in April 1989 by a group of 
youn g men on a “wilding" 
spree; and, finally, the murder 
last September of a 44-year-old 
Brazilian woman out fora run. 

The Royster story has been 
huge, partly because the tabloid 
editors have chosen to make it 
so. But this has been a story with 
legs because the people of this 
city are not as inured to 
violent crime as the cliches 
about it might suggest. Some- 
times a crime arises with which 
everyone can connect; and they 
are fascinated and appalled. 

David Usbome 
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^ Inside Burma: The democracy activist Aung San Suu Kyi tells of her latest clash with the junta 
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.. chans and astrolabes 
Sued b warn the official sooth- 
ayer iked by Burma's gen eri s 
f the lorrendous gaffe he was 
boat fa commit 
. Menlbere of the ruling junta 
^ jad gathered for the consecra- 
lon of ’a Buddhist pago da fn 
vfandaJay and the astrologer, 
vlyaung, was down in a fresh- 
7 dog hole, calculating the ex- 
act, auspicious moment when 
the foundation stone was to be 
laid. Finally; he called up to the 
generals; “Respected sire, the 
time has come for you to leave 
your seals and step down.” 

As they rose decorously, a tit- 
ter raced throu g h the crowd. 
The Burmese have an ear for 
puns and Mya ting's command 
was interpreted to have a dou- 
ble meaning: he was ordering 
the junta to resign and restore 
democracy. The generals were 
unamused: Myauug was de- 
moted and now peddles horo- 
scopes. Whatever divinations he 
may now be making about the 
regime, he keeps to himself. 

It is not a matter he dares to 
share with forei gn visitors. Yet 
in a country obsessed with horo- 
scopes and numerology, talk in 
the Rangoon market-places is 
of shifting planets over the next 
two months which will usher in 
big political changes. 

But instead of star-gazing, the 
Burmese have to glance no far- 
ther than down a certain street 
in Rangoon - University Av- 
enue, home of the opposition 
leader and Nobel Peace Prize 
.-.winner, Aung San Suu Kyi. to 
■ ■’reach the same conclusion. 

She and her pro-democracy 
supporters are on a Collision 
course with the junta, known as 
Slorc (the State Law and Order 
Restoration Council). Editori- 
als in the military-run press vil- 
ify her as a “poppet princess'* 
and “sorceress” unleashed 
against Burma by Britain. Many 
Burmese brush aside these ac- 
cusations of Britain's colonial 
ambitions as ridiculous: they 
also find the slurs against Ms 
Suu Kyi to be repugnant 
At her rally last weekend, she 
cautioned some 6,000 support- 
ers not to become angiy over in- 
sults slung at her by the military 
>ress. 

She told the Independent. 


“The Slorc say that we are 
provocative but took a! the ar- 
ticles that mpear in their news- 
paper. It tells more about them 
than me.** In the house beside 
the lake where she spent six 
years under bouse arrest, Ms 
Son Kyi spoke of her latest 
showdown with Sloe, which has 
passed a law that threatens her 

and her supporters with up to 
20 years’ jail for attending one 
of her pro-democracy rames. 

“We’re flexible. May I suggest 
that Slorc try some friendly 
persuasion with us instead of us- 
ing the hammers,'' she sug- 
gested. Moretban 120 members 
of her National League for 
Democracy (NLD) have been 
under arrest since last tnnmh, 
when Ms Suu Kyi called a par- 
ty congress to draw up a new 
constitution. It was after this 
“provocation” that Slorc lashed 
back with draconian new laws. 

“We're committed to prepar- 
ing a draft constitution but 
we’re down to earth. That 
means we don’t have any in- 
tention of writing a constitution 
and shoving it down people's 
throats,” she said. Ftp-democ- 
racy activists want to reduce to 
military's sway over future civil- 
ian governments. Since her 
release from detention inJuiy, 
the junta has snubbed Ms Suu 
Kyi, who realises that she could 
face re-arrest. 

“It's a possibility. Maybe the 
Slorc is just biding its time. Bat 
even if I'm arrested, well con- 
tinue our work for democracy. 
These threats are nothing new 
to us,” she added, laughing. 

After seeing how mazy of her 
supporters defied the Store’s 
bam on her rallies, many West- 
ern observers in Rangoon pre- 
dict that putting Ms Suu Kyi •" 
back in detention could lead to 
public unrest, which she op- 
poses. She said: *Td like to 
think that even without me, 
people would find a safe but 
efiirctive way of carrying on our 
movement” ' 

Many Rangoon diplomats 
claim that if the junta were to 
lock up the Nobel Peace Prize 
winner again, many countries 
which were wining to overtook 
the army’s ugly traits -its wide- 
spread use of forced labour, its 
corruption and its human-rights 
violations - might withdraw 
their investment 

Since 1990, Banna's gener- 



People's champion: Ms Suu Kyi, who is on a collision course with the generals Photograph: Robert Moyer/Katz 


international 


SIGNIFICANT SHORTS 


H iliwy CUnton was accused of a “grave” abuse of 

power by l he Republican mjjiirily tm the Senate: 
UhtlLHixitcr cwnmiltcc yesterday in cmering up her in* 
vnh.’mL’nl in the protracted cunfrnuvsy. But inimviJv IV- 
nvvrab. retorted that the report wjs a partis, ul am! 

“ despicable” attempt to smear the First Lad) in an election 
> ear. 

With much of the committee's 7i jO-page report leaked, the 
final exchanges centred iin the rediscover) of .subji vimvJ hilling 
records of Mrs Clinton iu the While House private quarter* 
last January. Mis Clinton tuid Ixvr. the diom likely person to 
pul them there, the RepuWicins declared - a matter of “grave 
legal implication”. However, the committee 's ranking De- 
mocrat. rati] Sarbanes of Maty land, said that “having tailed 
to tarnish the President, the Coriimiitee wason a massive witch- 
hunt against Mrs Clinton.” Rupert Cantwell- Hashinqina 


■Torture and human rights abusers in 146 countries last 
1 vear were partly the laulr of Western countries - includ- 
ing Britain. France and the L'S - who allow the c.\pori of in- 
struments of torture. Amnesty Internal ion.tl iaid. 
“Respousibillty for human rights abuses ikuMiol lie only with 
those who puli the 1 rigger or apply the cleetrie sht’ek”. Pienc 
Sanet. (he Secrct.in General, said, lannehinu Anmesn’s 
report ‘'It aho lies with those who supply the weapons jnd 
training needed to use them." In the report •\mne , .t> singles 
out China. France, Germany, Russia, the I’K an d US as "intd- 
ing in terror". Chrinupher Bellamy 


H attTs feared militia leader Emmanuel Constant 

wanted for murder and torture, has been treed trom jail 
in the US. Constant, led the Front for the Advancement 
and Pritgress nf Haiti ^FR-APH). a group of armed thugs which 
terrorised the population with the blessing ol the army. Its 
activities helped trigger the September 1‘Wi ui I erven t ion h> 
US tnx'tps. After fleeing to the US in December 1^4. Con- 
stant was arrested and was expected to he de ported to Haiti 
for trial. Phil Davison 


L atvia’s president, Guntis Ulmanls, was re-elected for 

a second term by parliament, and vowed loeontinuc a Mung 
pni-Wesicm foreign policy. Mr Ulmanls, seen as the candi- 
date who would most guarantee internal political stability, 
gained S3 votes in ihe M Ml- scat p:irliamwnt ol the Bailie state. 
He said he would keep the country i*n track in efforts to gel 
European Union (EU> and Nalo entry. Riga, Reuter 


A mass grave of 10,000 people killed by the Nazfs in 

the Second World War has been found in Belarus, a de- 
fence ministry official said. The grave, in :i ditch about -hkt 
yards long, was disci nvtvd on the outskirts of Minsk. Many 
of the victims were Soviet Army soldiers, but there were also 
mam- civilians, including women and children.. If! Minsk 


Two black churches in Mississippi were destroyed by 
I “suspicious" fires iate on Monday, police said, adding to 
a wave of suspected arson attacks on churches that has swept 
the South of Inc United States. The IW-ycar-oIJ Mnunt PUias- 
anl Mission on* Church and the Cent nil Grove Church joined 
a lost uf 34 other Mack eburuhet! have hen hit by lire over the 
past IS months. Reuter, Corinth, Mississippi. 


T he aims embargo against states of the former Yugoslavia 
has been terminated following an arms control agreement 
among them, ihe president of the UN Security Council an- 
nounced. The embargo was imposed in September IW1 to 
curb fighting which erupted when Slovenia and Croatia de- 
clared iridepcndcncc. The Muslim-led government in Bosnia- 
' Herzegovina, which declared independence in 1992, had long 
complained th? embargo denied it the right to defend iiseiL 


ak have only managed to attract 
SSOOm in investment, far less 
than their Asian neighbours. 

Ms Suu Kyi has hesitated on 
calling for fullscale interna- 
tional sanctions against the 
Slorc, since this would hurt the 
Burmese, who are among Asa’s 
poorest people. 

• “When you took at our coun- 
try, do not just see it as a land 
of economic possibilities ... 
Understand that we also want 
to live peacefully,” Ms Suu Kyi 
explained to foreign business- 


men recently. The economy is 
so mismanaged that even 
though Burma is one Of the re- 
gion's biggest rice producers, lit- 
tle boys at the Rangoon river 
docks trail after the stevedores, 
hoping to catch a few falling 
grains of rice from leaky sacks. 

And now she says wistfully: 
“Maybe the Store doesn’t un- 
derstand that they have nothing 
to lose in talking to us. “But 
perhaps they’re too attached to 
all their medals and other 
trappings-” 
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Find out what you can borrow , BEFORE hunting . 

The call is free, the quote is free, so why not ring TSB PhoneBank 
for more information quoting reference IH3. 
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Netanyahu hits 
first crisis over 
cabinet line-up 


I 


ERIC SILVER 

Jerusalem 

Israel's new Prime Minister, 
Binyamin Netanyahu, broke ail 
records last night by presenting 
his government to parliament 
only 18 days after bis election 
was confirmed, but walked 
straight into a cabinet crisis. 

Two of Mr Netanyahu’s 
Likud party heavyweights, the 
former defence minister, Ariel 
Sharon, and the former foreign 
minister. David Levy, were 
absent from the initial cabiner 
list and boycotted the session of 
the Knesset. 

Mr Levy had been offered his 
old post at the foreign ministry, 
but threw MPs into disarray ay 
refusing to accept the post 
until the Prime Minister allo- 
cates Mr Sharon a senior port- 
folio. Later , Mr Levy said that 
Mr Sharon would be offered a 
specially created portfolio, as 
minister of the national 
infrastructure. 

Mr Netanyahu is keeping 
the foreign ministry open for Mr 
Levy, whose Gesher splinter 
group holds seven of Likud's 32 
Knesset seats. The Prime Min- 
ister will act for the time being 
as Foreign Minister. 

Limor Livnat, the only 
woman on Mr Netanyahu's 
team fas Communications Min- 
ister), predicted the crisis would 
be short-lived. But Mr Levy and 
Mr Sharon have a long record 
of sticking thorns into the rides 
of their own leaders. Mr Levy 
has old scores to settle from the 
days when Mr Netanyahu, as his 
insubordinate deputy, con- 
spired to undermine his 
authority as foreign minister. 

Mr Sharon's original omission 
from the top cabinet ranks 
("unthinkable*’, in Mr Levy’s 
words) was clumsy and ungra- 
cious. It was the burly old war- 
rior who persuaded Mr Levy 
and another right-wing maver- 
ick, Rafael Eitan, to withdraw 
from the prime ministerial race, 
leaving Mr Netanyahu a dear 
run against Labour’s Shimon 
Peres. Mr Sharon also bro- 
kered the deal that won the 
Likud candidate the crucial 


ultra-Orthodox vote. Building 
a coalition of six right-wing, re- 
ligious, ethnic and centrist par- 
ties proved a crash course in the 
realities of Israeli politics for the 
46-year-old Mr Netanyahu who 
had never been more than a 
deputy minister. He learned the 
hard way that even a prime min- 
ister cannot rule as he pleases. 

The coalition parties, in- 
cluding his own Likud, still 
have their separate aspirations, 



David Levy: Refuses to join 
cabinet without Sharon 

interests and constituencies. If 
the Prime Minister wants to get 
his legislative programme 
through and win a second term 
fouryears down the line, he has 
to satisfy their competing 
demands. 

Mr Netanyahu chose Yitzhak 
Mordechai, another former 
general as Defence Minister. 
The stolid and popular Mr 
Mordechai is a political novice. 
Unlike Mr Sharon, the architect 
of the disastrous 1982 invasion 
of Lebanon, he can be relied on 
not to make waves. 

Once he was denied De- 
fence, Mr Sharon demanded 
Finance, another china shop 
which Mr Netanyahu was de- 
termined to exclude him from. 
The job went to Dan Meridor, 
the former justice minister. ' 

In his inaugural speech last 
night, Mr Netanyahu pledged to 
continue the search for peace 
with Israel's neighbours. He 
appealed to the leaders of 


Syria, Lebanon and Saudi Ara- 
bia to negotiate without condi- 
tions. But the new government's 
manifesto was condemned by 
(he Palestinians and the Syrians. 
Mahmoud Abbas, the chief 
Palestinian negotiator in talks 
on the final status of the West 
Bank and Gaza, said Mr Ne- 
tanyahu's positions “contradict 
the spirit of peace." They were, 
be said, “uncompromising and 
stubborn". 

The Netanyahu government | 
said it undertook to "negotiate 
with the Palestinian Authority, I 
with the intent of reaching a per- 1 
manent arrangement, on the 
condition that the Palestinians 
fulfil all their commitments 
fully.” This gives Mr Netanyahu 
an escape hatch if he does not 
like the the negotiations are 
leading, as neither the Israelis 
□or the Palestinians have ful- 
filled all their commitments. 

But, Mr Netanyahu rules out 
a Palestinian state, or a Jor- 
dan! an -Palestinian federation. 
He is offering the Palestinians 
only “an arrangement whereby 
they will be able to conduct then 
lives freely within the frame- 
work of self-government”. 

The new government also 
rejects a “right of return of Arab 
populations to any part of the 
Land of Israel west of Lhe 
Jordan river”. This condemns 
hundreds of thousands of Pales- 
tinian refugees outside die Vfest 

Bank and Gaza to permanent 
exile. On Jerusalem, Mr 
Netanyahu asserts that the city 
will “remain forever under 
Israel's sovereignty". 

The guidelines make no men- 
tion of Hebron, the last West 
Bank town under Israeli occu- 
pation, which Israel was sup- 
posed to evacuate In March. 
However, they talk of strength- 
ening and retaining Jewish set- 
tlements on the West Bank. 

On the Syrian front, the in- 
coming Government says it 
“views the Golan Heights as es- 
sential to the security of the 
State and its water resources”. 

It adds: “Retaining Israeli sov- 
ereignty over the Golan will be 
the basis for an arrangement 
with Syria.” 



Arms and the mem Sudanese army volunteers on weapons training in the desert outside Khartoum 
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Sudan ‘faces mutiny and revolt’ 


Asmara - Sudan's Islamic fun- 
damentalist government could 
fail within the next two to three 
weeks, according to the coun- 
try’s main opposition grouping, 
the National Democratic Al- 
liance (NDA). 

The overthrow of the Khar- 
toum regime, said the NDA, 
would be precipitated by an in- 
tifada (uprising), accompanied 
by the mutiny of a large part of 
the Sudanese armed forces. 
The regime of President Omar 
Hassan al-Bashir could have col- 
lapsed by the middle of next 
month, they say. 

These predictions follow 
last week's issuing of an NDA 
ultimatum to the government to 
step dawn peacefully. JThe 
NBAs members include^ the 
two leading opposition parties, 
the Umma (Nation) -Party and 
the Democratic Unionist Par- 
ty, as well as the Sudan People’s 
Liberation Army (SPLA), 


The main opposition group claims the Isiamic-backed 
regime could be ousted by next month, writes David Orr 
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which has been fi ghting the 
forceful imposition of Islam on 
the southern part of the coun- 
try since 1983. 

“We plan to ignite a popular 
uprising in a dozen towns and 
cities across northern Sudan." 
said Omar Nureldayem, secre- 
tary of the Umma Party and a 
former finance minister. "We 
don’t expect a government 
capitulation but we do believe 
there will be military support for 
the uprising." 

Dissatisfaction has been 
growing with the military jun- 
ta of General Bashir, .which is - 
inspired by. the National l£>- ' 
Iamic Front ^(NIF)bf the. ideo-^ 
logue Hassan al-Thxabi. The 
costly effects of thewar, human-: 
rights abuses and crippling price 
rises have caused hardship and 
suffering in the Arab north. 

From abroad, there has been 
mounting, criticism of Khar- 
toum, whkfris accused of spon- 
soring international terrorism. 
In Apil the United Nations im- 
posed diplomatic and travel 
sanctions on Khartoum for its 
failure to hand over suspects 
wanted in connection with last 
year's attempted assassination 
of the Egyptian President, 
Hosni Mubarak. 

“The time is now ripe for an 
uprising .in Sudan", said Dr 
Nureldayem who, with other 


members of the NBAs opposi- 
tion -in-exile, is based m the 
Eritrean capital, Asmara. 
“There will be casualties - per> 
haps a few thousand people will 
die. But the intervention of the 
army would considerably reduce 
the bloodshed.” 

Protests against price rises, 
in the past largely restricted to 
the Sudanese capital, have been 
brutally suppressed by the 
Khartoum government The 
NDA predicts that recent in- 
creases in the price of fuel and 
other commodities will impel 
large sectioos of the populace 
to take to fhe Streets m a show 
of dreconlenf fa coming, w^dlcs. 
t Tt is ommtenfiaa fhafthe 
Khartotmj regBne bfc dvfejU 
thrown from inside Sudan," 
said General lathi Ali, a former 
commander of the Sudanese 
navy and now military bead of 
the NDA based in Asmara. 

“We expect theNIF govern- 
ment wfll try to suppress the 
planned demonstrations. But 
more than 90 per cent of the 
Sudanese army is on oar ride 
and there will be a mutiny if the 
government uses force. The 
uprising will take several days 
to build up. Within a week to 10 
days we will have secured the 
overthrow of the regime.” 

General All a graduate of 
Camberley army staff college. 


said he could muster a “small 
but capable armed force” to 
advance on Khartoum from 
the Eritrean border region. 

Eritrea broke diplomatic re- 
lations with Sudan a year and 
a half ago over Khartoum's 
support of Eritrean Jihad, a 
small but potentially destabil- 
ising force of exiled Eritreans 
committed to the overthrow of 
the secular government of Pres- 
ident Issaias Afeweriri. Since 
then Eritrea has been providing 
military - training to the 
Sudanese opposition at bases in 
western JEnfrea.. 

“The Sudanese allied forces 
.can be -counted in their hun- 
dreds,” sudaWfestem diplomat 
in Asmara. "Sfienfrare guerril- 
la bands operating out of a 
number of bases inside 
Eritrea. Militarily, they’re like 
mosquito bites but psyriiolog- 
icaDy they’re veiy important. 
The opposition has the poten- 
tial to seriously harass Khar- 
toum. It has forced the 
Sudanese army to move re- 
sources from southern Sudan 
and deploy si gnifican t units in 
the north-eastern region.” 

The Eri t re ans, who recent- 
ly celebrated the fifth anmvur- 
saty of their successful struggle 
for independence from 
Ethiopia, are regarded as hav- 
ing produced one of the most 


capable guerrilla forces in 
African history. The insurgents 
of the Eritrean People’s Liber- * 
ation Front, who now form the •• 
ruling Eritrean Party for : 
Democracy and Justice, were - 
backed by. Khartoum during 
their secessionist war. 

like other countries in the : 
region, Eritrea has been unable 
to dissuade Khartoum from 
attempts to export Islamic fun- 
damentalism beyond its borders. 
In recent months there has r 
been an increase in Eritrean - 
Jihad raids into Eritrea from » 
Sudan and the two countries’ \ 
border region is described as t - 
extremely tense. Ethiopia and * 
Uganda have also accused } 


Khartoum of destabilisation by v 
mounting cross-border raids" 
into their territories. - 

White Ethiopia and Uganda ^ 
have been circumspect in their ! 
support of the Sudanese armed ’ 
opposition, particularly of the / 
SPLA, Eritrea has made no ; 
secret of backing anti-Khar- ■ 
toum elements. The NDA op- •; 
erales openly from the former f 
Sudanese embassy in Asmara. > 

. “We realise there is no pos- f 
sibflity of making Khartoum* 
change its mind", said the; 
Eritrean Foreign Minister, - 
Pfetros Solomon. “It has shown : 
a veiy dear intention to destroy j 
our government. We have no[ 
alternative but to resist and to; 
help the alternative Sudanese; 
political parties press for a; 
change in Khartoum”. ’> 


VaJujet backlash 
hits air watchdog 
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RUPERT CORNWELL 

Washington 

A major s bake-up is looming at 
the Federal Aviation Adminis- 
tration following its failure to 
tackle the safety problems at 
Vklujet which led to the indef- 
inite grounding of the low-fare 
airline (his week- five weeks af- 
ter the Florida crash which 
killed 110 people. 

V&Jujet's closure - officially 
“vohmtajy" but in effect coerced 
by the FAA - was the climax of 
a month of intense scrutiny by 
the watchdog agency, which 
posted inspectors on every Mti- 
ujet flight in the wake of the 
DC-9 crash in the Everglades. 

The ultimate indictment is 
devastating. The month-long 
check uncovered “system-wide 
deficiencies” in Vhhijet’s mam - 
te nance programmes, doubts 
about the airworthiness of sev- 
eral aircraft, and “multiple 
shortcomings” in Valujeds con- 
trol of the outside contractors. 

Bui the report is also an in- 
dictment of the FAA, which wefl 
before the crash bad identified 
problems at Valujet but foiled 
to act The agency had been 
“lax” and “deafly we have some 


culpability” the FAA head, 
David Hinson, said yesterday. 
This admission is expected to 
cost the job of Anthony Brod- 
erick, associate administrator 
for certification and regulation 
of airlines. 

For Vhlujet, which describes 
the closedown as “grossly un- 
fair”, the outlook is bleak. With 
cash reserves of more than 
5100m, the airline is not ex- 
pected to file for bankruptcy. 
But, according to many indus- 
try analysis, it must get back into 
the airwithm a month if it is to 
have a chance of survival. 

That goal may however be 
unattainable. The FAA said it 
would not re-aiithorise opera- 
tions until Valujet “demon- 1 
strates appropriate corrective 
action”. The affair is also an 
acute embarrassment to Fed- 
erico Pena, the Transportation 
Secretary, who 24 hams after 
the crash on 2.1 May pro- 
nounced Valujet to be “a safe 
airfme*' despite FAA internal re- 
ports suggesting the contrary. 

The accident is believed to 
have been the result of a fire in 
the cargo hold caused by the ex- 
plosion of full oxygen contain- 
ers mistakenly loaded on board. 
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Russia’s opportunity for democratic reform 


W understanrf»K^ mi v* ^ whocam e fifth with less than 6 per cent 
the result^ 2 ! if c Cve ? at of die vote, h remains disturbing that 
presidential P u!!- 0 ^ Sunday’s more than four million Russians 
Alrhmif, ,. e ^ 10n 113 R uss ia. thought that he should be marie one 

powerful msn on earth, tet 
k Y eUs ^ seems at ^ thiTparticnlar dog seems to 



and revol 


lenger, Gennady Zyuganov, in the 
Second round of voting in early July. 

Mr Zyuganov’s nostalgia for the 
Soviet Union, his past involvement in 
hardline Communist and Russian 
nationalist causes and his obvious lack 
of enthusiasm for private enterprise 
would make him, from a Western 

point of view, a less suitable occupant 

of the presidency than Mr Yeltsin, the 
devil we know and, as often as not, get 
on with. If it should turnout that Russ- 
ian voters share this assessment, that 
would be a welcome sign of maturity 
from an electorate that received its fust 
taste of free political choice only seven 
years ago. 

There were other positive features to 

Sunday’s elections. Although a strong 
j pro- Yeltsin bias in the state-run media 
* marred the campaign, the voting and 
ballot-counting went smoothly and 
fairly. This was a big impr o v ement on 
the parliamentary elections anri con- 
stitutional referendum of December 
1993, when extensive ballot-rigging 
probably took place. 

Also on the plus side was the poor 
performance ofVladimir Zhirinovsky, 
the foul-mouthed extreme nation alist 


Finally, it may be no bad thing that 
the. election has created an overnight 
political star in the shape of Alexander 
Lebed. A retired army general who is 
little known in the West, he was 
appointed yesterday as Mr Yeltsin’s top 
national security adviser and secretary 
of the powerful presidential Security 
Council He qniddy made it dear that 
he viewed- his responsibilities as cov- 
ering not just defence, foreign affairs 
and interna] security, but economic pol- 
icy areas such as privatisation and the 
• problem of capital flight. 

It is hard to avoid the conclusion, 
from that weighty agglomeration of 
portfolios, that Mr Lebed hag just 
become the second most powerful 
man in Russia. No doubt the presi- 
dent’s loyal Prime Minister, Viktor 
Chernomyrdin, would disagree. Bat Mr 
Lebed now has a proven base of elec- 
toral support - more than 10 million 
votes - whereas Mr Chernomyrdin 
was humiliated in last December’s par- 
liamentary elections. Mr Yeltsin even 
hinted yesterday that he regarded Mr 
Lebed as a suitable successor as pres- 
ident. That is not surprising, given Mr 
Lebed’s age (he is only 46), his status 
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as Russia's most popular general and 
the similarities between the two men’s 
political views and instincts. 

As the pivotal figure in a second 
Yeltsin term, Mr Lebed should have 
much to contribute. His main differ- 
ence with Mr Ye ltsn is over Chechnya: 
he has been one of Russia’s most out- 
spoken critics of the botched mflitazy 
crackdown. With the intransigent Pavel 
Grachev kicked out yesterday as 
defence minister, that provides grounds 
for hoping that the Chechen war will 
be brought to a swift conclusion - and 
not before time. 

Like Mr Yeltsin, and unlike Mr 


Zyuganov, Mr Lebed does not suffer 
from nostalgia for the Soviet command 
economy. Though a soldier rather than 
an economist, he recognises the virtues 
of the free market and would broadly 
support Mr Yeltsin’s reforms. With con- 
tinued help from Western financial 
institutions, there is no reason why Rus- 
sia’s transformation into a successful 
market economy should not be com- 
plete by 2000. 

Mr Lebed will also want to clamp 
down on tax evasion, racketeering and 
other forms of illegal self-enrichment 
by Russia's new classes of businessmen 
and gangsters. Many Russians would 


argue that it is high time the govern- 
ment got to grips with this problem. Bur 
the political temperature will zoom up 
in Moscow if Mr Lebed investigates the 
privatisation of sane of Russia's biggest 
state companies and confirms the truth 
of rumours that there is corruption in 
high places. 

The main problem thrown up by the 
election and its immediate fall-out lies 
in tbe impact on Russia's political sys- 
tem. If Russia can be considered a 
constitutional democracy, it is an 
imperfect one with authoritarian fea- 
tures. By giving a man of Mr Lebed's 
immense, if suddenly acquired, polit- 
ical weight the job of steering the 
Security Council, Mr Yeltsin is 
strengthening an institution over 
which parliament and the courts have 
no oversight. 

The council's far-reaching powers 
and lack of accountability go a long way 
to explaining why the Russian inter- 
vention in Chechnya has so badly blun- 
dered. Perhaps Mr Lebed can help to 
correct the Chechnya mistakes, but the 
heart of tbe problem will remain: par- 
liament and the law are too weak in 
relation to secretive presidential organs 
of authority. Mailers are made worse 
by Mr Yeltin’s propensity’ to rake polit- 
ical advice from insiders such as his per- 
sonal bodyguard. Alexander Korz- 
hakov, as much as from his government 
ministers. 

If Mr Yeltsin defeats Mr Zyuganov 


by a convincing margin, he would have 
ah opportunity to democratise Russia** 
political institutions. To judge from his 
recent record, hnucxcr, h seems doubt- 
ful that he will choose this path. Thai 
will be a missed opportunity', because 
wc need 3 more democratic Ru*»ia as 
much as the Russians do. 


In defence of the 
national dish 

D avid Blunkcn is troubled b> E- 
numbers and B-numhers. Mini- 
mum nutritional standards are ewrn- 
tial, he insists, to tempt children back 
from the chip shop and into the hall tor 
their daily school dinner. 

Has he tried a school meal lately.’ 
Lack of nutrition Is the least of it. Fa: 
worse is the daily abuse of innocent 
palates. At least the soggy swede and 
cabbage doled out by Mrs Wham-it-on 
were rich enough in taste to he gen- 
uinely revolting. Today's chill-cooked 
offerings are more bland than (he 
packaging they arrive in. They are a 
gastronomic insult. 

Ear better (hat the next generation's 
gourmets lunch on our most cele- 
brated national dish; fresh fish (that 
brain-food!) swiftly fried alongside 
slivers of potato (that vitamin C!). all 
heavilv seasoned to taste. 


D.iviri Orr 
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Sabotage of 
Britain’s role 
in Europe 

" 4 ' l - Sir: As an Englishman an rt a 

European I have never felt so 
_ ’ '*• profoundly ashamed. 

In his Iron Curtain speech 
Winston Churchill was honest 
enough to explain that European 
" unity was an excellent thing for the 
■- * : Continent, but that Britainwould 

- u. applaud from tbe sidelines. 

-i: When the Council of Europe 

. began operating in 1949. Ernest 
..■v. s Bevin and the Fbrejgn Office saw 
: - *?-. ?toit that member governments 

gave it no real teeth. This policy . 

> was pursued consistently by HMG 

- - • 2 -. throughout the Fifties and Sixties. 

,. 3 , When in opposition, authentic 
Europeans such as Harold 
.. . . Macmillan or Roy Jenkins spoke 
up convincingly in the 
„ -‘j Parliamentary Assembly in 
. . I Strasbourg, fc«t as soon as they 
. !. assumed governmental 

responsibility they relapsed into 
• J : Foreign Office negativism, or even 
’ / tried to sabotage foe emerging 
European Community. Only Tfed 
Heath showed himself to be a loyal 
' European while at the top. 

Finally, Britain understood that 
r * • her sheer self-interest made it 

inescapable for her to join the dab. 
But the spirit of sabotage 
continued to lurk, culminating in 
the series of disasters of the 
. — Thatcher regime. 

Now we have incontrovertible 
«| proof of the cynical contempt with 
mi 1J which her Government betrayed 
the trust of the peoples of the 
N Continent in 1988, selling off 
^ poisoned goods under false 
pretences. 

, Not since the Belgrano went 
down have 1 felt it so difficult to 
look my neighbours here in the 
* •* • face. 

JOHN PRIESTMAN 
4 if Strasbourg 

1 The writer was clerk of the 
Parliamentary Assembly from 1971- 

"... 1986 


Sin Joha Major has been widely 

■ and rightly commended for his _ 

condemnation of two of his junior 

colleagues for threatening to 
withhold their support across the 
“Parliamentary board” in _ 
pursuance of a single political 
object dear to their hearts (“Pork- 
barrel politics come to Britain”, 14 

■ June). 

Jacques San ter could surely be 
forgiven for strongly complaining 
about HMG holding up the 
progress of all new business until 
we get what we want, on a single 
issue of great importance to us- a 
f solution of the beef c risis. 

,•[, Sir FREDERIC BENNETT 
v Machynlleth. Powys 


Pleasures of 
parenthood 



My Dads done more to break down the class system than your DadV 


Ms Abrams made her choice and 
I made mine - and we are both 
happy with the outcome. I take 
issue, however, with her 
assumption that childbirth has 
been promoted to keep women in 
their place and to ensure the care 
of parents in their old age. 

Parenthood can also keep 
fathers in their place. Bat most 
importantly, she assumes that, 
because she has always been 
financially self-sufficient, she wffl 
not be a burden to any children in 
her old age. No matter what 
provision she has made for her 

retirement, the wealth to service it 
has got to be generated within the 
continuing workings of society - 
that is, by my children and their 
peers. 

CHRIS MOWBRAY 
Tibberton, 

Worcestershire 

Sir. Fran Abrams is right. Children 
are expensive and prevent one 
from doing your own thing (for a 
short time relative to one s whole 
life). I respect her derision not to 


Base MPs’ pay 
on productivity 

Sir; You support a 30 per cent pay 
increase for MPs Heading article, 
18 June). Later this week I shall be 
dying to persuade university 
academics to accept a pay increase 
which, for the second year running, 
will be one per cent below the 
inflation of retail prices. These 


He professes not to comprehend After divOTCe, 

e difference between the 4* lx 1* 

oposed merger between British IctUlX ilVeS OH 


they wfi] think a salary of £45 JXX) 
for an MP is not outrageous. 
However, they wili not understand 
why yon do not call for an increase 
in productivity in the form of a 30 
per cent cut in the number of MPS. 

Over several years Parliament 
has supported the imposition of 
‘‘efficiency gains” on the public 
sector so that more has to be done 
for less. We are all entitled to see 
MPs gagging and spluttering in the 
attempt to swallow their own 
medicine. 

SPROUSE 
Chief Executive 
Universities and Colleges 
Employers Association 
London W1 



UarClLULUUU have children. .. 

Branson again! 

^SSdrenandonly the oligopolists 

concurred because mywife was so ? fost time, that children Sir. Professor Doganis’ time as 

anxious to have a fomuy.Wim. dimension tonne's chairman of state-owned and 


Branson against 




hindsight, I am glad that her wiser 
counsels prevailed. 

Kids bfeedyou of money and 
emotion and force you to spend 
countless hours watching then 

■ antics on football, hockey and 

cricket pitches, or at the edge of 

show-jumping arenas. I would not 
have missed a second of it. 

I Parenthood has been arduous but 

r tremendous fun. 


bring an extra dimension to ope s 

existence, and provide a very L 

necessary foil to our overweening 
concerns with our careers and 
ourselves- If Ms Abrams doesn’t 
want to have children that die 
shouldn’t have any. But she is 

missing oul 
ANNE COPLEY 
Cheltenham. 

Gloucestershire 


Sir. Professor Doganis’ time as 
chairman of state-owned and 
subadised Olympic Airways appears 
to have done fittle to improve Ins 
. undemanding of the importance of 
competition in air transport and the 
need tdgrolect the interests of 
consumrisjLetiers, 18 June). 


proposed merger between British 
Airways and American Airlines and 
tbe co-operative agreement signed 
in 1994 between Virgin Atlantic and 
Deha Airways, and accuses me of 
dying foul because someone has put 
together a bigger alliance than ours. 

One obvious difference is that 
BA is, by its own admission, the 
, largest international scheduled 
I airline inthe worid.lt will be 
! merging with the world’s second 
j largest international and domestic 
airline. Together they will control 
over 60 per cent of air traffic 
between the UK and US, and even 
higher shares on some individual 
routes. How can anyone seriously 
compare the impact on competition 
and consumer choice of such a 
merger with any deal involving 
Virgin Atlantic? 

The second important difference 
is that our arrangement with Delta 
was not a merger. We sell blocks of 
seats to Delta, who then compete 
with us in the marketplace. We are 
not allowed to collude on prices and 
unlike BA and American we have 
not sought exemption from the 
competition laws in Europe or the 
US to do so. 

When approving the Virgin 
AUantic/Delta alliance both the UK 
and US governments recognised 
that it would increase competition 
on the North Atlantic, not reduce ft. 

I challenge anyone to prove that the 
same is true for the BA/American 
merger. 

RICHARD BRANSON 
Chairman 

Virgin Group of Companies 
London W8 


Sir Whatever Polly Toynbee’s 
opinion (17 June),'fault in divorce 
is not a “concept” that can be killed 
off by legislation. All too often it is 
a tragic fact. Of course, there are 
(perhaps many) cases in which a 
fictional fault is invented to speed 
up legal proceedings. There is no 
reason why these should not 
instead end in no-fault divorce 
acknowledging (hat the marriage 
died on its feet out of nothing 
worse than neglect. But there are 
also (far too many) cases in which 
an innocent party falls victim to 
very real physical or emotional 
violence. It helps no one except the 
perpetrator of this violence to 
dissolve such marriages in the same 
way. 

Once divorce has ended the 
marriage, life goes on. Both 
parties will probably enter into 
new relationships. Despile 
previous harts, they may remarry. 
To have a chance of thriving, those 
future relationships will have to be 
built on a candid 
acknowledgement of what went 
before. A person who has been 
battered and betrayed needs to 
have that past known and 
allowance made for it. Someone 
who has used a previous 
relationship as an opportunity to 
brutalise and belittle should not be 
left free to inflict the same 
undeserved punishment on 
another unsuspecting partner. 

The Rev TONY WHIPP 
Whitehaven, 

Cumbria 


Post letters to Letters to the Editor, and include a daytime telephone number. 

(Fax: 017A293 2056; e-mail : letterstfuindependenLeo.uk) Letters may be edited for length and clarity. 


} Honest broker 
for Ulster 

Sir: As an American professor of 
politics and for 20 years a resident 
of the home town of George 
Mitchell [chairman of the peace 
talks on Northern Ireland], 1 have 
followed his career closely since 
before he went to Washington 
(“Revealed: the Trish-American' 
senator who is as Irish as a stuffed 
vine leaf”. 17 June). Three 
comments might be of interest. 

First, w hilst his father was Irish 
and Catholic, his mother was 
Lebanese, and that Maroniic 
tradition was a far more important 
part of his upbringing. Second, he 
has always been reasonably close to 
Lbe Kennedys - most New England 
Democrats are. But those links 
have little to do with their stands on 
things Irish (as odd as that might 
seem to British readers) and reflect, 
instead, shared views on at least a 
dozen other issues. Finally, while no 
one would ever claim that George 
Mitchell has one of the great 
creative minds of the 20th century, 
he is a remarkably fair and honest 
man who excels at forging coalitions 
amongst disagreeing politicians. If a 
“third party" could help the peace 
process, few people in the world 
could do a belter job. 

CHARLES HAUSS 
Lower Shiplake, Oxfordshire 

Single service 

Sin As an alternative to Dr Norman 
Tanner’s suggestion (Letters, 17 
June), what about introducing the 
real double fault: a serve that was 
both wide and long would not 
qualifv for a second attempt. 
HARVEY R COLE 
Winchester 


The horrors of 
getting a visa 
in Moscow 

Sin Further to the article 
“Russian fans cry foul at visa 
chaos" 1 12 June) and the letter 
“UK snubs Russians" (15 June), 
ray daughter, who is teaching in 
Moscow for part of her gap year 
before going to university, has 
had recent experience of trying to 
obtain a visa fora Russian friend. 

She writes: “At Tam tomorrow 
1 am meeting Marsha at the 
embassy to try anil gel to the 
front of the queue for British 
visas, which stretches round the 
block. 11 opens at 9am. The visa 
section is horrible - just queues 
of desperaie people, and the odd 
board stuck to the front of the 
building with glittering photos of 
the interior of Buckingham 
Palace (as if wc all lbe like that). 
Big Ben and the Thames at 
sunset, etc." 

Later in the same letter she 
writes: “Monday afternoon. Over 
100 people were already there. 
They let in six people every 
three-quarters of an hour.'ln the 
end 1 jumped over the barricade 
with Marsha following and 
forced my way in with the aid of 
my passport and angry words. 
Many people had been queueing 
since Friday evening, and so 
there was a lot of shouting, 
particularly as no one paid 
attention to who had got there 
Orsl. 

“Once inside we had to queue 
for ages to fill in forms, then 
found out that we didn't have 
enough roubles to pay for the visa 
application (regardless of whether 
you get one or not ). Luckily. 1 
found an English woman who 
gave us the money in exchange Tor 
my cheque. Then wc had to wait 
again to be interviewed. B\ this 
time it was 12.30. 

“Eventually wc were called up. 
Thu interviewer ( English 1 was 
incredibly rude to us. ignored 
me, and just said ‘Your mother 
lives in England. I'll have to send 
you fora more detailed interview 
on Thursday afternoon.' “ 

My recent visa to Russia cost 
£11) and was arranged by post. I 
understand the charge made for 
a visa at the British embassy in 
Moscow is the equivalent of £30. 
ANTHONY FURNESS 
London AW 


Found: men who 
do visit their GP 

Sir: General practice 
remuneration is a bizarre system, 
and in fact if 60 per cent of* men 
are unregistered and register this 
year the effect will not he to give 
us increased income with which 
to treat the increased numbers 
(Letters, 14 and 17 June). What 
would actually happen would he 
that the Government would note 
Ihe following year that the health 
service had paid more to GPs 
than it had planned, and reduce 
fees to reclaim the money in the 
following year. 

However, the balance of male 
and female patients in ray 
practice, and in those others I 
know of, is sufficiently close to 
50:50 that the idea of a large 
unregistered and unregarded 
pool of men seems highly 
unlikely 1 . Most of them rely on 
their wives or mothers to " 
remember the name of their 
doctor for them, and indeed have 
commonly been registered alone 
with the rest of the family 
Dr A K MIDGLEY 
Exeter 
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Untangling marriage 



o 


After all the moral 
hanchvringing, divorce will be 
a different affair now the 
Commons has passed the 
Family Law Bill. Patricia 
Wynn Davies talks to a 
couple who have tried the 
changes Parliament thinks 
will help troubled relationships 


J eremy and Helen really 
tried to save their mar- 
riage. It was not the 
snap, throwaway deci- 
sion that many imagine 
divorce involves. It was a slow, 
painstaking and painful process 
that took years, not weeks or 
months. 

They have been through all 
the processes that Lord 
Mackay’s Family Law Bill advo- 
cates for many thousands of 
others contemplating a break- 
up. They had marriage guid- 
ance counselling, plenty of it, 
they went through mediation, 
they came to grief at the hands 
of lawyers, they emerged at 
(he end with a fierce resolve to 
do no more damage to their 
children. The siory of Helen 
and Jeremy spotlights the real- 
ity of what future divorcing 
couples might face. 

“We had a lot of marriage 
guidance counselling," says 
Helen. “We had exhausted all 
the avenues." Eventually, after 
15 years of marriage, they 
reached a joint decision that it 
had, to quote the existing law 
and the new, irretrievably bro- 
ken down. 

“It wasn't as though we were 
constantly fighting," said 
Jeremy. “We decided together 
‘We can't make it work now.* ” 
They had been to Relate 
and gone through a series of 
counselling sessions. There is a 
three-month “quarantine" 
period in the Bill in which cou- 
ples can explore counselling 
but must desist from getting on 
with anything else to do with 
the divorce — the next best 
thing to being given compulso- 
rily marriage guidance. But, as 
this couple’s experience shows. 


try very hard to save their mar- 
riages. But trying to become 
reconciled is as much as can be 
expected, and no amount of 
protracted discussion by policy- 
makers, still less party politi- 
cians, will ever alter that 

In Helen and Jeremy’s case, 
nobody else was involved. The 
root of the problem lay in a 
lack of communication, exac- 
erbated by Jeremy’s refusal to 
go back to a full-time salaried 
job in medicine. After a busi- 
ness venture foiled, leaving the 
family with huge debts, be 
combined work as a locum 
with a consultancy for interna- 
tional companies. 

“We never learnt to com- 
municate through disagree- 
ment” he says now. 


many people have already 
explored the marriage guid- 


T heir decision finally to 
split up bad been gestat- 
ing over a period of years 
- not at the breakneck speed 
some MPs appear to consider 
is the norm - out none the less 
they ended up gening a divorce 
on the grounds of unreasonable 
behaviour. They got their 
decree absolute a few days ago. 

They had begun by consult- 
ing a lawyer friend, who advised 
them that this was the quickest 
way to bring about a conclusion 
to a long-drawn-out and painful 
process. Under the existing law. 
the alternative would have been 
to separate for two years. 
Under the new BQl. because 
their children are under 16, 
they would have to wait 18 
months*, three months for “rec- 
onciliation” and a further 15- 
month period of “reflection 
and consideration”. 

Their decision, once it had 
been reached, to get it over with 
is the sort of experience that 



for the children and no further j 
call on Jeremy's assets for her- “ 
self. They arc resolved to avoid ' 
unhappiness for their ctukLrea 
at all costs. But the tussle over A 
the financial settlement 
Jeremy soured. “The family r * J 
several thousand pounds " 
poorer," he says. 


T he Bill is in a 

unique in the warp that it 
promotes the instilption.5 
of marriage while also tiymgtbj 
make the best fist it can of 1 ., 
divorce. So do Helen and $ 
Jerer 


remy, at the end of a lengthy || 
period of counselling, media-1 
turn and then divorce, still as 3 
Lord Mackay would like, 
believe m mama^e? 

Neither seems in any doubt 
about still supporting marriage 
and both, cautiously, hope to 
many again - but better pre-~1 
pared than last time, when they 
were 23 and 24. They are older “ 
and wiser. 

Says Helen: “I am still con- 
vinced that marriage is aworth- 
whilc thing. There are couples 
who are happier together in 15 
or 18 years than when they first 
married. I was very happy 
within my parents’ marriage. 
For me it is still an ideaL There 1 
needs to be more help before 
marriage. Lack of communica- 
tion was our big problem.- 1 
think we had very high expect 
rations of one another/ 


.3 


Helen and Jeremy are a cou- ‘ 
pje who tried hard, a million g* 
miles removed from the - 


ance avenue long before they 
seek a divorce. Thus, say some 
critics, the three-month “stand- 
off" period may prove to be 
counter-productive, perhaps 
even damaging to families 
where children desperately 
need a new settled way of life. 

Jeremy and Helen, who had 
tried counselling at a much 
earlier stage in their marriage, 
are proof that some couples do 


has prompted some family 


lawyers to warn that the 
month cooling off period 
required by the Bili could have 
the opposite effect to the one 
intended, with people jumping 
on to the counselling- wai ting- 
mediating-divorce rollercoaster 
at an earlier stage than they 
might otherwise have done. 

As it was, someone had to 
present the petition, which 
Helen duly compiled through 


the lawyer. “I would rather not 
have had to apportion blame. It 
is a sordid business. And when 
you list the items, they sound 
incredibly petty. There is no 
way that anybody from outside 
can judge.” 

The lawyer friend, she adds, 
had emphasised that it was, 
frankly, irrelevant whether the 
finger of blame was pointed at 
her or at Jeremy. “I glanced at 
the petition once," says Jeremy. 
There was never any question 
of a conn ler-d aim of compet- 
ing allegations. That this fiction 
is now to be removed from the 
law- by the introduction of “no 


fault divorce" - was and 
remains, despite the political 
machinations, a fundamental 
plank of the Bill. 


NOTICE 10 CUSTOMERS 


Midland Interest Rates 
for Business Customers 


New business rates effective from 14 June 1996 


CM% 


Htmi Nader 



Up to £5.000 

Z34 

2.35 

£5.000+ 

2.53 

2.55 

£25.000+ 

2.83 

2.85 

£100.000+ 

3.02 

3.05 

£250,000+ 

3.27 

3.30 

Prentfaii Hulun teCTWl 



£5,000+ 

3.64 

3.70 

£25,000+ 

4.17 

4.25 

£100,000+ 

4.41 

4.50. 

£250,000+ 

4.65 

4.75 

atoms Presdun Deposfl Araonf 



£25.000+ 

3.48 

350 

£100,000+ 

3.92 

3.95 

Education tectaa 



Up to £25,000 

3.40 

3.45 

£25,000+ 

3.89 

3.95 

TreasarerAccotart 



Up to £2,000 

1.00 

1.00 

£2000+ 

1.00 

1.00 

£10.000+ 

2.96 

3.00 

Grass: The rate before the deduction of tax. CAR: Compounded Annual Rate, or tin true Gross return 


taking into account tiiB frequency of interest payments. All rates quoted aie per annum. 
With effect from the 6 June 1936 Base Rate has been reduced tit 055% to 675% p.a. 
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The Listening Bank 
IfcMtffHSBCOOvv 
Midland Bar* pic. 27 faulty. London EC2P 2BX 


T he more pressing ques- 
tion is none the less 
whether the Bill can live 
up to riaiias that the mediation 
(resolution through a trained 
third party) of disputes, rather 
than resorting to an acrimo- 
nious exchange of solicitors’ 
letters and, worse, court hear- 
ings and court orders, will con- 
vert some of the hostility and 
bitterness into constructive dis- 
cussion about the future. 

There is no compulsion as 
such to use mediation, although 
a growing number of couples 
are doing so even under exist- 
ing law. Mediation might also 
persuade a few more couples to 
stick together, and it does help 
to prevent divorce being so 
acrimonious. 

Nobody, however, should 
imagine that the process can 
somehow be anxiety-free. 
Jeremy and Helen had been to 
marriage guidance, but all tire 
old feelings of sadness and dis- 
appointment still came flooding 
back. Helen recalls feeling 
emotionally overwhelmed on 
their first meeting with a medi- 


ator. “It wasr because o£thd* 
recognition that things had bro- 
ken down irretrievably," she 
says. But she feels mediation - 
the couple had a series of ses- 
sions while they were still living 
together iii the same house - 
was the key to handling the 
really difficult issues, such as 
telling the children, who arc 
now aged nine and seven. 

“We did not have very many 
friends who were divorced. W 2 


caring for the children. Helen, 
a junior school teacher, has pri- 
mary care. The children stay 
with Jeremy one night a week 
and on alternate weekends, 
while their parents babysit for 
each other on evenings oul 
“Helen would like me to see 
more of them. But we consult 
our diaries at the beginning of 
each month and try to work it 
out," says Jeremy, as he gives 


sortingout tfik finances took a « 
turn for the worse when solici- 
tors became invohed.The hos- 
tility and distrust that he felt 


they had managed to keep 
ltrodoced. 


‘I would rather not have had to apportion 
blame. It is a sordid business 5 


had nobody to torn to for 
advice on how to say these 
things. While mediators do not 
tell you how to do it, it did give 
us the confidence to know what 
we were going to say." 

The floods of tears from the 
children duly came, and 
Samuel their seven-year-old, 
would still like Jeremy and 
Helen to five in separate flats, 
“one for mummy and one for 
daddy, oue above the other”. 

While stable at the moment, 
the family’s emotional future is 
unknowable. But Jeremy and 
Helen at least had no difficulty 


the children their Sunday 
breakfast. 

y, no one should imag- 
ine mat nothing will go wrong. 
Arguments about money and 
property are just as emotionally 
charged as arguments about 
children. The Bill also insists 
that a divorce can be withheld 
if “arrangements for the 
future" have not been made, 
opening the way for recalcitrant 
spouses - a few anyway - to 
make an unreasonable package 
of demands the price of a 
divorce. 

For Jeremy, the business of 


under control was rein t 

He feels the outline agree- 
ment that had been reached 
daring mediation was un- 
stitched in the nine months 
after Helen sought legal advice. 
The issue was the familiar one 
of the extent of Jeremy’s earn- 
ings as a self-employed person. 
Helen concedes that it is this 
episode that has left Jeremy 
feeling particularly raw.*! know 
he feels a great deal more neg- 
ative about that than I do." she 
says. 

For her part, she was grap- 
pling with the dilemma of sign- 
ing an agreement at a time 
when trust and respect had 
gone. But, she emphasises: 
“The mediators were very dear 
that I needed to seek legal 
advice because it wasn’t 
straightforward." 

Jeremy believes that she saw 
a solicitor too soon. Whfle the 
mediation sessions came to 
£500, he spent a further £1,500 
in so lid tors’ fees. ' 

Eventually, the "clean 
break” was achieved - Helen 
got the bouse and maintenance 


divorce -at-will stereotype pro- 
tfceyed bjteo'many MPs, some 
■ of them divorcees, daring the 
passage of the B3L The new 
legislation has taken no chances 
by ensuring that most divorces 
will take longer to accomplish 
and that it will be much more _ 
difficult to embark on a second 
marriage without dealing prop- 
erly with the aftermath of the 
first 

There will be lots more infer- " 
matron (information sessions 11 
are the only mandatory aspect). , 
and much more forceful' 1 
reminders of parents’ respon- V 
sibflities for the welfare and'.* 
feelings of their children, per- ‘ 
haps a lot more counselling and j 
probably a lot more media- 
tion, with often good and some- . . 
times not so good results. 

But when breakdown comes' 
for the many who are just like 1 
Jeremy and Helen, to dispute 
whether the new law makes' 
divorce “harder” or “easier” is . 
to miss the point The truth is 
that ending a marriage is diffi- 
cult and daunting, not neat and 
tidy and mechanistic. The Bill / 
has pitfalls, but at least the law 
has matured enough to recon- 
cile a belief in marriage with 1 
today's soda! realities. ‘ ' 


cle have been changed. j 


Pepys doesn’t know what he’s missing 




Di 


ear RUDEE" 
| writes Maguy 

Higgs. “Your 
wheeze to let the readers do 
the writing while the ‘writer’ 
cashes the cheque deserves 
top marks for something. 
Choose: Ingenuity _ cheek _ 
efficiency ._ the reader-feel- 
good factor." Good grief, 
woman, has it completely 
escaped your attention that 
the workers who get paid most 
are those who delegate? I sit 
here listening to the meny 
hum of try fox machine and 
making caudal decisions about 
what emerges. I am editor 
and managing director of this 
column: I only wish the 
cheque reflected my impor- 
tance. 


All the good bourgeois, for 
Culture athirst. 

Yearning for Art to be repre- 
sentational 

Who do they end up with? ' 
Damien Hirst. 


“She was only a sausage- 
maker’s daughter has inspired 
Mike Bradshaw to: “But she 
curst every wurst that she 
burst" and John Hobson to 
"But she knew her Long Johns 
from her Franks." 


Sebastian Robinson struck a 
chord with: 

Sadly they trudge round the 
Royal Academy, 


X was given a sharp rap over 
the knuckles by a Hxrstophjle 
after being rude last year 
about the TUrner shortlist so I 
wish it to be known that 1 try 
-God knows I try -to keep an 
open mind. Only the other 
day, finding myself in St 
James's with time on my 
hands, I applied myself to two 
extremely modem exhibitions. 
The first - to be found at the 
Economist Tower - is called 
“2 seconds 9 months", for, as 
the artist, Maria Marshall, 
explains. “An ejaculation of 2 
seconds is sufficient to provide 
enough sperm to fertilise an 
egg; 9 months is self-explana- 
tory." 

Quite. 

The visual bit is OK, if you 
fancy a metaphor in the 
shape of a vast wooden-slat- 



Ruth Dudley Edwards 


nancy - complete with doc- 
tor’s commentary. Now Pm 
well-up on boring diaries. 
When writing the history of 
The Economist I had to skim 


60 years of the fantastically 
ill ic ‘ ‘ 


ted pyramid bousing ^baby 


pine trees, but what 
grabbed my attention was Ms 
Marshall’s diary of her preg- 


dulL journal of one Eliza 
Bagehot, daughter of the 
paper's founder and wife of 
Walter; the third editor. A 
typical entry read “Got up 
late as had bad headache. 
Lady Radice called and told 
me Mrs Midget was unwell. 
Zoe read part of Mr Glad- 
stone’s speech to me pm." 

Then last year, when I 
wrote a crime (tavel about a 
fax-hunting bill I bad to bone 
up on higit diaries that made 


tions from an Edwardian 
autobiography: “In it should 
be noted the hounds be bunts 
with, tire meets be attends, 
the distance to them, the 
weather, the directions of the 
wind, a concise account of the 
day’s sport, and any note- 
worthy incident in it ... does 
not the soldier’s art consist of 
order, simplicity and clear- 
ness?” 

So does Ms Marshall's. And 
though more selective than the 
Antipodean who was in the 
news recently for keeping a 
record of every single event in 
his life, from the few pages I 
could see she appears to omit 
no detail however slight, relat- 


ceiling dripped copious 
amounts of red fluid into a 
bucket: on the wall was a 
notice disclaiming responsi- 
bility for damage caused to 
clothing by splashes of blood. 

I did not sign up for the 
workshop, exploring through 


intent the Chapman use of dis- 
torted focus. OK, OK, so I’m 
bourgeois. 


fc 


ing to her pregnancy. Where 
further than Ftirra 


she goes 

hunt dianStg 'or the 
Antipodean is in selling it for 
£350 plus VAX in a limited edi- 
tion of 29. 

I proceeded to the IGA and 
found Chapmanworld, an 
exhibition consisting mainly 
of pairs of child-1 ike man- 
nequins fused together in 
interesting places and naked 
except for their trainers. 
Upstairs a skeleton man- 
nequin suspended from the 


Improbability of the week: A 
marathon reading of Ulysses on 
Sunday at the James Joyce 
Centre in Dublin was kicked 
off by Jeffrey Archer. Which 
leads me neatly into the JCA 
postcard of the day with its 
Molly Bloom overtones. Jacky 
Fleming draws one woman 
saying to another: “then he 
said why was I always trying to 
CHANGE him and I said 
probably because he’s such an 
obnoxious thoughtless selfish 
overbearing self-righteous hyp- 
ocritical arrogant loud- 
mouthed misogynist bastanL.” 


My fax number is 0181 932 
4829 -not 4629. 


Miles Kington is back next v.vek. 



Even a c 


Some of the names in this arti- 
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the commentators 


Shreds of hope remain among the shards of glass 

The push for peace came from within Northern Ireland, and we owe it to them to keep going 




i Adamsihe benefit of so mauJ 
• doubts? Does it turn out lhaL 
Jf the wolfish smile and 

tweed jackets were only light dis- 
for the wolfman of West 
Belfast. Once IRA, always IRA° 
Are those who always mocked the 
peace process as a republican 
iraud to be congratulated? And 
are the peacemakers to be cursed 
as naive? 

Five question-marks in the first 
paragraph is going it a bit- but feels 
about right tor this week. In London 
and Belfast, the mood among the 
politicians I talked to yesterday is 
desperately darker than at any time 
since the original ceasefire. There 

are warnings of carnage to come and 

political seizure. In Washington and 
Dublin, many of those who feted 
Gerry Adams feel sick and betrayed 
- and, no doubt, more than a little 
foolish. 

And certainly, if you deal with the 
IRA, you are playing a dangerous 
game. It may be that there are peo- 
ple in its army council who truly 
believe that they can continue the 

peace process with a little judicious 


bombing - murder the odd Asian 
shopkeeper in Canar y Wharf if you 
thin k London ministers are drag- 
ging their heels; strew devastation 
across central Manchester when 
Adams is excluded from the talks. 

And soon. 

There w£U be so-called strate- 
gists who think that all-party talks 

ran be kidc^tarted, orrafc, bomb- 

started. And after that, when there 
is a little trouble with the 
of the subcommittee on electoral 
systems, or whatever, they can 
always kin some Liverpudlian com- 
muters, or maim a granny in Bristol, 
to jolly th i ng s along. 

This black comedy of a p olitical 
strategy was, no doubt, given some 
sustenance by the decision to forge 
ahead wiih talks after the first Lon- 
don bombings. But somehow, a sec- 
ond round of attacks changes r hinge 
entirely. It makes explicit the threat 
held over the political process in a 
way which democrats can neither 
evade nor tolerate. 

It may also summon a savage 


response. Unionist politicians are 
wanjing privately that loyalist killers 
win produce some kind of foul 
“spectacular" if the IRA has really 
(as they think) returned to war. 
Then Northern Ireland would slide 
back - except that, because of foe 
bottled-up frustration of assorted 
maniacs, things would be even 
worse. 

Hie pessimists believe this is 
bound to happen eventually. Some, 
like Conor Cruise O'Brien, 
expected' it a year ago, and drew 
detailed word-pictures of how foe 
mayhem would creep back as it 
became dear that foe north would 
not be forced into a united Ireland. 
Others went s3ent, and waited. A 
few politicians, such as Norman 
Lamont, warned publicly that the 
peace process was embroiling foe 
British government in appease- 
ment. But no one wanted to hear 
them. 

If the worst now happens, then 
lessons will be drawn. It will be said 
that one should never parley with 
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The moderates could 
still design a new 
political process 


terrorists; as many in Israel believe 
too. Next, it win be said that foe Irish 
situation is hopeless - that it has 
been hopeless since the first dour 
Presbyterian squires ran Catholic 
peasants off bariey fields, and that 
it will always be hopeless. Finally, 
some Tbry rightwingers will say that 


foe whole sorry episode shows up 
Major vet again as a gullible and 
rather weak politician, dangerously 
eager for liberal applause. 

Each of these lessons should be 
refuted. It is nonsense to say foal 
one shouldn't ever Ifcien to terror- 
ists; unless you arc prepared to. 
You’ll ne\cr know when a terrorist 
is becoming an ei-terrorisL You 
have to keep uying. It's foe burden 
of democracies to hold out foe hand 
- even if foe hand is sometimes bit- 
ten off. 

lo say that the Northern Irish 
problem Is hopeless may sound judi- 
cious and worldly-wise from (be 
safe distance of London clubland, 
but it mentally condemns many 
thousands of bright, fresh-faced and 
cheerful fellow citizens to an early 
death, or to maiming, or bereave- 
ment It wasn't a handful of liberal 
journalists and naive leaders from 
outside foe province who champi- 
oned foe peace process; it came 
from within Northern Ireland itself 
and is desperately wanted by hun- 


dreds of thousands of ordinary, apo- 
litical people, mam of whom were 
brought up to hale one another and 
are now learning new ways. 

Major's involvement, sometimes 
imaginative, sometimes stubborn, 
wasn't the result of his naivete or his 
lust for applause, hut of a certain 
openness and courage. He could 
never move far without the Union- 
ism - not merely because of foe par- 
liamentary constraints, hut because 
without them there could be no set- 
tlement. In the event. Major took 
(hem further than they thought 
they 'd ever go. 

As his European beef war gets 
hogged down, and as his party con- 
tinues to crumble, the crunching off- 
track of the peace process is j Mow 
in Major's standing - and surely, if 
he's flesh and blood, to his morale. 
But if he is voted out. then Tony 
Blair will have tn go back and pick 
up his pieces. Trying to draw in 
Adams and Sinn Fein was a neces- 
sary gamble. If it hasn’t paid off. 
someone will have in tty a similar 


gamble with someone else in j few 
years' time. 

Even now, there are .shreds of 
hope. If Adams splits the republican 
movement and stands aside from the 
IRA. then the core of violent repub- 
licanism will be reduced. Many more 
people voted for him in the recent 
elections than can stomach a return 
to bombs and bullets. It is I agree, 
unlikely that he will disown the 
bloody romanticism of his own past 
but anything is possible. 

Even if that doesn’t happen then 
David Trimble - now in the 
strongest position of any Unionist 
leader for decades - and John 
Hume, and the rest of the moder- 
ates, can still work together and 
design a new political process fur 
the province. They are changing 
themselves and by changing them- 
selves. are changing the political 
weather there too. 

So no miracle has happened. So 
the path to a belter Northern Ire- 
land proves slippery , winding and 
treacherous. But (he peacemakers, 
if not blessed, have to hold together 
and keep walking it. There is no 
uthcr wav. 
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Child’s play: but unlike many other European countries, the UK has faded to establish a solid, high-quality education system for its under-fives 


Photograph: Edward Sykes 


Even a child could do it better 


; into drink 
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elgians do it. The French 
do it. Even educated 
Swedes do h. But try as 
they migh t, foe British just 
cannot organise a decent 
nursery-education system. 

Yet again, our attempts to educate 
our under-fives properly have landed 
us in the soup. Ministers were hoping 
their nursery voucher scheme, due to 
go national in April 1997, would turn 
out to be a vote-winner, but the House 
of Lords seemed to have other ideas, 
and voted to delay implementation 
until foe full results of a pilot scheme 
in four areas are known - in effect 
until after foe general election. 

While other European nations pro- 
vide nursery places for almost all 
their three- and four-year-olds, we still 
have room for only two thirds of ours. 
And many of those are in overcrowded 
primary-school reception classes, play- 
groups or day nurseries, which may not 
offer much m foe way of education. 

And this parlous state of affairs has 
not come about for lack of trying, 
either. Successive governments have 
talked about a universal nursery edu- 
since Margaret Thatcher first 
promised it back in foe early Seven- 
ties, when she was education secretary. 

Just one thing is certain: parents 
want this to happen. In France, where 
there are places available for all three- 


Britain has uniquely failed to provide enough nurseries. 
Fran Abrams assesses latest efforts to solve the problem 


year-olds, 98 per cent of parents take 
them up. Even parents in the four 
“phase one" voucher areas have wel- 
comed the initiative, which gives them 
£1,100 to spend in a state or private 
school, or m a playgroup. A survey 
published this month by foe pre- 
school learning alliance showed foal 
80 per cent of playgroups felt parents 
were happy with foie vouchers. 

Parents who previously bad to pay 
for nursery places benefit most 
Among them is Carmel Pwmlan, a sin- 
gle mother whose son, Dean, has 
been going to foe Imps playgroup in 
Westminster for almost two years. 

Until this April, Mrs Carolan had 
to pay £5.50 per week out of her ben- 
efit for Dean, but now Us place is free. 
With a rise in fees coming, she doubts 
that she would have been able to con- 
tinue fairing him each afternoon with- 
out a voucher. There are many other 
single mothers at foe group who are 
similarly pleased, die says. 

“Under foe voucher scheme they 
have to start teaching them things. It's 
definitely made a difference - Dean’s 
learning so much more. He’s learnt 
how to spell his name and he's mem- 


orised lots of telephone numbers. 
Every time I come out of foe bath- 
room he's on the phone talking to his 
grandfather,” she said. 

But the delight of Mrs Carolan and 
her fellow parents should not lead 
ministers to indulge in any premature 
triumphalism. I£ as Gillian Shephard 
hinted yesterday, the Government 
overturns the Lords’ decision and 
presses on, the national launch next 
April could be a ghastly mess. 

The fact that the pilot scheme in 
Westminster, Wmdsworth, Kensing- 
ton and Chelsea and Norfolk has 
been a moderate success is not in foe 
least bit surprising. Parents are happy 
with the programme because ministers 
have made concessions to ensure 
nothing goes wrong. Mrs Cardan's 
voucher only pays for foe full cost of 
Dean’s place because the Government 
gave in to protests and abandoned 
plans to give playgroups only half foe 
£1,100 value for each child. 

There have been many other 
instances of almost staggering flexi- 
bility. Not enough nursery places for 
all Norfolk’s four-year-olds? Hey 
presto, Gillian Shephard promises 16 


new local-authority nursery units. 
Grumbles from Wmdsworth about 
having to educate voucher-less four- 
year-olds from neighbouring bor- 
oughs? Lo and behold, almost £500,000 
extra cash is provided, allegedly to 
compensate foe council. Demands 
from all four authorities to redeem the 
vouchers through their local manage- 
ment of schools funding, giving them 
effective control of the scheme? No 
problem. 

Next year things will be different. 
With every authority in foe country 
involved, there will not be funds for 
hand-outs all round.The schools min- 
ister, Robin Squire, has admitted that 
there may not be enough places to go 
round, either. Without incentives for 
private firms to build new nurseries, 
foe net result will be that some four- 
year-olds will be crammed into pri- 
mary-school reception classes, while 
others sit at home. 

Even worse, there could be horror 
stories about dangerous, badly run pri- 
vate nurseries operating on vouchers. 
With inspectors unable to visit all 
16,000 providers for up to a year, cow- 
boy operators could cause panic. 


What most parents are looking for 
is a safe, stimulating nursery, which is 
open at hoars that enable them to go 
to work. But it is possible that some 
private nurseries may not be safe. An 
overcrowded reception class with 35 
children is not likely to be stimulating 
enough. And a voucher that pays for 
five half-day’s each week may only 
serve to complicate rather than ease 
child-care arrangements. 

If things do go wrong, they could do 
so in spectacular fashion. Imagine foe 
horror in Downing Street if just weeks 
before a general election, it becomes 
dear that thousands of parents have 
vouchers but no nursery places. 

Nursery education may not prove 
much of a wiener for Labour, either. 
The opposition has committed itself to 
high-quality nursery education for all 
three- and four-year-olds, but it has 
not committed itself to foe huge injec- 
tion of public funds that may be 
needed. Instead, h has relied on the 
hope that foe public-private partner- 
ships can provide the necessary capi- 
tal investment. 

The problem with nursery educa- 
tion in the UK is that we pul it in foe 
same category as apple pic. It is a 
Good Thing, but it has never been at 
the top of our list. In foe immortal 
words of the song, what we should be 
saving is: "Lets do iL" 


Fischer makes an unprecedented move 

After 500 years, the greatest of the grandmasters has changed the rules of chess, says William Hartston 


F or only the second time in a mil- 
lennium, something is about to 
happen that promises to 
improve foe quality of the leisure 
activities of tens of milli ons of people. 

This afternoon, in La Plata, 
Argentina, Bobby Fischer will change 
the rules of chess. The last time the 
rules were altered significantly was in 
the 1490s, when the scope of foe 
queen and bishop were considerably 
enhanced and modern chess was born 
out of a more tedious version that had 
then been around for 900 years. 

Bobby Fischer, 53, who won the 
world chess championship in 1972, has 
decided that while the rules were ade- 
quate for half a mill ennium, they now 
need's little tinkering with. His pro- 
posal. lo be launched today as a new 
lame called “Fischerandom Chess” is 
!o dispense with the conventional 
placing of the pieces at foe beginning 
jf a game, instead shuffling the kings, 
queens and rooks at random among 
he squares they usually occupy. 

After 500 years of intense study, foe 
xmventional starting position has 


been over-analysed, he believes. The 
Fischer version would place an 
emphasis back on genuine skill and 
creativity rather than knowledge of 

opening variations. 

The idea may have come to Fischer 
when he was preparing for his come- 
back match against Boris Spassky in 
1992. After 20 years away from com- 
petitive chess, Fischer played some 
magnificently impressive gams, but 
still seemed a little out of touch with 
modem theory. Inhisbestyrai^ he 
was always six months ahead crt other 
grandmasters in his analysis of the 
most complex opening variations 
■When shaking off two decades of 
rust, however, he simply avoided any- 
thing fashionable in his openings. 

There is no reason for the new game 
to catch on. “Improved” versions of 
chess are launched every few yeare - 

three-dimensional, hexagonal, or 100- 

sauare among others - but they have 
□ever succeeded in nanclht 

HschScould make all the difference. 


Old game 



New game 
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For 20 years after winning the world 
championship, Fischer never pushed 
a pawn in competition. Indeed, his 
only known creative achievement was 
a pamphlet entitled I war tortured in 
the Pasadena Jailkouse - an account of 
his arrest on (totally unfounded) sus- 
picion of a bank robbery. Yet the 
charisma of the name of Bobby Fis- 
cher is stOI highly potent His match 
with Spassky in 1992 attracted a $5m 


purse - roughly three limes foe 
amount that foe current champions, 
Garry Kasparov and Anatoly Karpov, 
can command. 

^talking out of tournaments, 
demanding larger pawns (or smaller 
squares) on his chessboards, even 
having his lavatory seats lowered to 
meet his demanding specifications, all 
Fischeris perfectionist traits helped (o 
build his unique reputation. It also 


helped lo have been the strongest 
player who ever lived. And when he 
began his comeback match in 1992 by 
spitting on a letter from the US Inter- 
nal Revenue Service, foe legend of 
Bobby Fischer as modern American 
folk hero was perfected. The only trou- 
ble is that he can only return tn Amer- 
ica on penalty of arrest and a huge fine 
for “trading with the enemy" for his 
sanctions-b listing crime of defying the 
IRS by competing in Yugoslavia! 

Having beaten foe Russians and 
confounded foe Americans. Fischer is 
now taking up his most difficult chal- 
lenge: the game of chess itself. And 
anyone doubting that foe reclusive 
American can change the rules should 
take a look at foe fortunes of US 
Patent Number 4,884,255; inventor 
Robert J Fischer the Bobby Fischer 
Chess Clock. The dock helps a player 
allocate his time sensibly and has 
been a runaway hit on the back of the 
Fischer name. Perhaps to another few 
’ years, we will all be doing foe Bobby 
Fischer shuffle with our pieces at foe 
start of each game too. 


Twigging the 
need for etiquette 

A snack attack should be indulged 
in style. Pandora Melly gets crisp 


M y legal friend X (not 
his real name) is in 
another of his horrible 
tcmpcrs.Hc rings in rant about 
the helpful hints on packets of 
Iwiglets. Apparently, you lay a 
blue paper napkin across a 
plate, and then simply “toss” 
the Iwiglets across it in casual 
log- jam formation. It says 
“serving suggestion" below the 
photograph. 

“Why. for God's sake?” asks 
X. “Do they think we’re com- 
plete fools?” He cuts across my 
explanation of the Trades 
Descriptions Act lo complain 
about Kellie Master” chips: 
“Hand-cooked, indeed! It's a 
bloody machine - read between 
foe lines." I'm sure he has a 
point. As a fledgling barrister, 
he no doubt experienced the 
attentions of a PupilMasler 111 . 
who may well have flung him 
across a blue paper napkin. 
These things are deeply rooted. 

Mrs Victor Bartlett is 
another one. As president of 
foe Euterpe Guh. she is a peer- 
less authority on snack presen- 
tation. “Youngpeople of today,” 
she says, spitting out her den- 
ture-compatible bubble gum, 
“think they can get away with- 
out so much as a lipstick." 

Wc meet in Selfridge’s Hall 
of Pulchritude, where I find her 
tottering about enjoying the 
attentions of the consultants. 
As an old bat, she cannot run 
fast enough lo escape a barrage 
of unwanted beauty advice, and 
is soon rouged up to the nines 


and looking like Dirk Bogarde 
in the Inst throes of IX-ath in 
J 'ruin'. We elbow our way into 
the Food Hall and hook an 
industrial-sized puck of Iwiglets. 

She tells me about her hot- 
line to “a very nice young man 
at the local iibrary”. She had 
stood over him as he hacked 
info the Institute of Directors’ 
database, fed “TWglets" into 
one end and wailed to see what 
galvanising information it dis- 
posed “Grey of original Twiglet 
packaging invests product with 
dullness”. “In public trials, taste 
of Iwiglets described bv some 
respondents as ’a bit Richard 
Gere*”, and reams of stuff 
about exploiting the Japanese 
market wiih a Bonsai version. 

“...Which is why presentation 
is of paramount importance.” 
Mrs Bartlett produces a blue 
napkin and spreads it on foe 
gentlemen's toiletries counter. 
Prising open foe packet she 
deftly flicks the things. The 
Iwiglets have landed in a grace- 
ful curve across foe counter. A 
little crowd of interested shop- 
pers has gathered to learn: 
“The key lies in the wrist 
action.” The Bartlett sleeve is 
pulled up an inch and foe man- 
oeuvre repealed for late-com- 
ers - a McEnroe-esque back- 
hand with a touch of topspin. 

11 is exactly like the “serving 
suggestion” on the packet. 
Mrs B nods modestly. At her 
lime of life, a little consultancy 
work ekes out a pension, she 
explains. 
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obituaries / gazette 

Sir Fitzroy 
Maclean Bt 


Fitzroy Maclean owes his place 
in history to the extraonfinaiy 
IS months he spent as Winston 
Churchill's special envoy to the 
Yugoslav leader Josrp Tito in 
1943-45. He sometimes ex- 
pressed regret that, as with his 
hero Bonnie Prince Charlie, the 
historically significant portion of 
his life was compressed into 18 
months at a comparatively 
young age- More dispassionate 
commentators would say that he 
packed an unbelievable amount 
into his 85 years. Maclean al- 
ways believed in the motto that 
It was better to live a day as a 
tiger than a year as a donkey, 
but in fact be managed to com- 
bine the excitement of the one 
with the longevity of the other. 

His background as member 
of a Scottish dan and its Jaco- 
bite connection was extremely 
important to him. “Thank God 
T am a Maclean” was the fam- 
ily motto. 

Bora in 1911 in Egypt, the 
son of an officer in the 
Cameron Highlanders, Fitzroy 
inherited from his father the 
martial tradition and from his 
mother the love of languages. 
Educated at Eton and King's 
College, Cambridge, where he 
took a First in Fan One of the 
Classical Tripos, Maclean was 
initially drawn to the academ- 
ic life but the crisis in Europe 
in the early 1930s convinced him 
he should enter the Diplomat- 
ic Service, then a tightly knit 
body numbering no more than 
250 souls. After passing the 
stiffly competitive examina- 
tions, the young Maclean was 
marked down as “one to note". 

His initial three-year posting 
was to Paris, which ne saw in the 
troubled context of the Front 
Fopulaire years. Then, in 1937, 
instead of opting for a “fast 
track*’ posting to "Washington, 
he made what was considered 
an eccentric decision to plump 
for a posting in Russia. He ar- 
rived at the time of the great 
purge trials, and in February 
1938 was in court daily for the 
nine-day trial of Nikolai 
Bukharin, later memorably 

recreated in his first book. East- 
ern Approaches. Through a dose 
friendship with his opposite 
number in the German em- 
bassy, he was able to give ad- 
vance warning of the likelihood 
of a Nazi-Soviet pact. 

His two years in the Soviet 
Union were also memorable for 
(he many unauthorised journeys 
be made to the eastern Sonnet 
Union, principally Samarkand, 
Bokhara, Tashkent, Batum, Ti- 
flis. He led the Russian secret 
service agents, who dogged his 
steps, a merry dance, travelling 
oo trucks and second-class 
trains. But he was adamant 
that he made these journeys for 
his own self-realisation and was 
never himself a secret agent. 

In 1939 be was transferred to 
London, to the Russian desk of 
the Foreign Office’s Northern 



typecasting: Hughes in 1988 


Department He had always 
wanted to emulate his father 
and be a soldier, so when war 
broke out in September he was 
eager to sign up with a combat 
regiment. But the Foreign Of- 
fice counted as a reserved oc- 
cupation, and two duD years 
elapsed. Poring through service 
regulations, Maclean discov- 
ered the loophole be was look- 
ing for: on election as an MP, a 
Foreign Office man was oblig- 
ed to resign. Using his charm 
and considerable diplomatic 
skills, he got himself adopted as 
the Conservative candidate at 
the 1941 by-election in Lan- 
caster. He then immediately en- 
listed as a private in the 
Cameron Highlanders. 

For an Etonian diplomat and 
prospective Member of Partia- 
ment to enter the ranks in such 
a crack regiment was an extra- 
ordinary tiring to do, and the sin- 
gularity of the decision, has 
perhaps not been sufficiently 
underlined. Rubbing shoulders 
with tough squaddies from the 
Gorbals was a key formative 
process. Elected MP for Lan- 
caster. he was now safe from re- 
call to the Foreign Office. 

After basic training Maclean 
was commissioned as a lieu- 
tenant and seconded to an dlite 
commando unit being trained in 
Cairo to destroy the Baku oil- 
wells on the Caspian - a bizarre 
project to have been enter- 
tained against the properly of 
an ally but one thought neces- 
sary if the German army broke 
through in the Caucasus. The 
project was soon shelved, so 
Maclean, at a loose end in 
Cairo, accepted an invitation 
from David Stirling to join the 
newly formed Special Air Ser- 
vice. It is on his daring exploits 
behind enemy lines with S tirling 
that his reputation as war hero 
securely rests. 

On one occasion, while try- 
ing to mine Benghazi harbour, 
Maclean posed as an Italian of- 
ficer ana, in fluent Italian, 
roundly berated the sentries for 
inattention w hile mounting sen- 
try duty. Seemingly a man obliv- 
ious to danger and with nine 
lives, Maclean had his only 
near brush with death after a car 
crash resulting from Stirling’s 
reckless style at the wfaeeL He 
was unconscious for four days 
after the crash and later re- 
marked: “David Stirling’s dri- 
ving was the most ' dangerous 
thing hi World Whr 1\vo!” 

On recovery, Maclean took 
part in another raid on Beng- 
hazi and was then employed by 
General "Jumbo” Wilson in 
Persia (Iran) on a further mis- 
sion, to arrest the pro-Nazi 
governor-general of Isfahan, 
General Zahidi. His rapid pro- 
motion, from lieutenant to 
brigadier in two years, pro- 
voked envy among his critics. 
But his success in these missions 
later led his friend Ian Fleming 
to base aspects of the character 


of James Bond cm Maclean. 
More importantly, they con- 
vinced Winston Churchill that 
Maclean was the right man to 
head a military mission to Tito 
and the partisans in Yugoslavia. 

Since 1941 Tito had been pin - 
ning down more and more Ger- 

man divisions in a highly 
successful guerrilla war. But 
there was another faction in Yu- 
goslavia: the royalists and their 
militaiy arm, the Chetniks, led 
by General Draza Mihailovic. 
Maclean's task was to find out, 
in Churchill's words, "who was 
killing the most Germans”, re- 
gardless of political ideology or 
affiliation. Maclean’s unortho- 
dox methods, his refusal to go 
through channels, and the fact 
that he was known to have 
Churchill's ear, infuriated Spe- 
cial Operations Executive, who 
felt that he vas meddling in ar- 
eas that were properly theirs. 
Friendly critics dubbed Maclean 
"the Balkan brigadier”, "the 
Scarlet Pimpernel” and even 

(frrwn his perir frant for Highlan d 

dress) “Lothario in a kilt”. In- 
veterate enemies, like SOE*s 
Brigadier Mervyn Keble, had a 
less compfimentazy spread of 
nouns and epithets. 

Maclean parachuted into Yu- 
golaviawith his mission in Sep- 
tember 1943. His subordinates 
were a motley crew, some first- 
rate technicians, others mere 
prima donnas such as Randolph 
Churchill and Evelyn Waugh. 
Madean buffi up a personal rap- 
port with Tfto which never fad- 
ed, established a supply lifeline 
which ensured that uie guerril- 
las received arms and material 
from the West, and managed 
the problem of "cohabitation” 
with a prickly Soviet militaiy 
mission, also attached to Tito. 
He discovered that the partisans 
were bearing the overwhelming 
brunt of the war and reported 
to Churchill accordingly. 

For nearly two years, based 
either on the Adriatic island of 
Vis or in the Yugoslav interior, 
Maclean and his companions 
shared the fluctnatin^ fortunes 
of Tito and the partisans, cul- 
minating in the triumphant bat- 
tle of Bdgrade in October 1944, 
when the partisans co-operat- 
ed effectively with Stalin’s Red 
Army to destroy German mfli - 
taiy strength in the country. 
Maclean also acted as go- 
between in an - acrimonious 
meeting between the Yugoslav 
leader and Churchill in Naples 
in August 1944. 

When Tito came to supreme 
power in Yugoslavia after the 
war and executed Mihailovic, 
the ay arose that Britain should 
never have supported Tito and 
the Communists but should 
have made Mihailovic and the 
Chetniks the target for theirmil- 
itaiyaid. Forneariy50 years the 
canard persisted that Maclean 
misled Churchill about the true 
situation in Yugoslavia and. 
even more absurdly, that he was 


Bill Hughes, typesetter, of 
Worcester, was the last of his 
kind. There is no one left who 
has either his drill or experience, 
and he must have been one of 
the very few men, or women, 
who had a working career of 
over 66 years in the same trade. 
He was apprenticed as sprint- 
er in Loughborough in 192S and 
trained as a Monotype opera- 
tor, a skill he practised until 31- 
health caused him to stop 
working some two years ago. 

His rather was a dentist but 
Bill did not want to follow him 
and on the advice of his head- 
master he went into printing. 
After training at Leicester Col- 
lege of Ait (where he took 


First Oass honours in every sub- 
ject) he moved around the 
country and in the Thirties set- 
tled in Worcester, where he 
remained for the rest of his life. 

When he entered printing, 
the Moaotype caster had more 
or less completed its takeover 
of the trade. For nearly 450 
yeans after Gutenberg invented 
the technique of printing from 
movable type, every bit of print- 
ing, from Bibles to newspa- 
pers, was produced from type 
set by hand. That meant that 
every letter, every space, every 
bit of punctuation, was picked 
up from the case by an opera- 
tor, arranged in lines, fastened 
together in a frame, was inked 


Births, 

Marriages 

& Deaths 

«. 

DEATHS 

LUND: Enact, singer, in Reykjavik on 
15 June. Bom 14 July 1900. Unique 
artist and triend. 

WALLS: Constance Maiy, formerly of 
Gokfebarcmgh NarangHocne.BIact- 
heath, aid lived m East Dulwich, died 
peacefully after a lone illness, on 14 
June 1996. Funeral 1.30pm. 21 June. 
Honor Oak Crematorium. No flow- 
ers please. 

For Gazette BIRTHS, MARRIAGES & 

DEATHS please telephone 0171-293 

2011 or fine in 0171-293 2010, Charges 

are SAM a Une (VAT extra). 
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Birthdays 

Mr Robert Ainsworth MP, 44; Sir 
Michael Alexander, former UK 
Permanent Representative, Nato, 
60; Dr Neil Chalmers, Director, 
Natural Histoiy Museum, 54; The 
Right Rev John Dennis, Bishop of St 
Edmundsbury and Ipswich, 65; Lt- 
Gen Sir Peter Dufftll, Inspector 
General, Doctrine and Ttaining, 
Ministry of Defence, 57; Miss Ena 
Evans, Headmistress, King Edward 
VI High School, Bir m i ng ha m , 58; 
The Right Rev John Hind, Bishop of 
Gibraltar in Europe, 51; M Louis 
Jomtlan, actor, 77; Mr Bryan Kneale, 
sculptor, 66; Rear-Admiral Sir Mor- 
gan Motgan-Giles, former MP, 82; 
Brigadier Eileen Nolan, former Di- 
rector, WRAC, 76; Mr Michael 
O’Brien ME 42; Mr Raymond Pow- 
ell MP, 68; Sir Francis Purchas. a for- 
ma - Lord Justice of Appeal, 77; Mr 
Sahnan Rushdie, novelist. 49; Sir 
John Shell, judge of the High Court 
of Northern Ireland, 58; Sir Alfred 
Shcppexd, former chairman and 
chief executive, Wellcome Founda- 
tion, 71; Mr David Somerset, Fellow 
and FinanriaJ Adviser, Petexhouse, 
Cambridge, 66; Dam Antony Sutch, 
Headmaster, Downside School, 46; 
Mbs Kathleen Timer, actress, 42; Mr 
Rory Underwood, rugby player, 33; 
Mr F r * l ™ ,rtd Vfest ey , chairman. Blue 
Star Line. 64. 

Anniversaries 

Births: Blaise Pascal, mathematician 
and philosopher, 1623; Bessie Wal- 


lis Warfield, Duchess of Windsor, 
1896. Deaths: Sir James Matthew 
Barrie, author and playwright, 1937; 
Jean Arthur, actress, 1991; Sir 
William Gerald Golding novelist, 
1993. On this day; Eng Louis XZ of 
France created a (private) Royal Mail 
service, 1464; an Act was passed 
founding the Metropolitan Police, 
1829; all German titles and names 
were renounced by the British Roy- 
al Famil y, who adopted the name 
Windsor; l917.Tbdayistbe Feast Day 
of St Bnmo-Boniface, St Deodams 
or DU, Saints Gexvase and Protase, 
& Juliana Falcoaieri, St Odo of 
Cambrai and St Romuald. 

Lectures 

Victoria and Albert Museum: Lesley 
Hoskins, “Wiliam Morris WhOpa- 
pere", 230pm. 

Tali Gulin j nimhrrti !*!»«, *1 
dom viewing beyond the gallery (a). 
Bermondsey inier-war films”, 
630pm. 

London Lighthouse 

A service to mark the 10th anniver- 
sary of London Lighthouse was 
held yesterday In Westminster 
Abbey, London SW1. The Very Rev 
Michael Msyne, Dean of Westmin- 
ster, officiated. The Lighthouse 
Choir, Jonathan Stallkk, Martin 
Neazy, Andrew Watts, and the Pink 
Singers provided the music. The 
BBC Etetree Concert Band played 
after the service. 
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A reaWffe adventurer In the tradition of Kbit and Ricft&nf Harney: Maclean at home at Strachiv, Argyfl, In 1988 PhotDpBph:.Tom PUston 



“soft on Communism”. Sever- quite so well received. He con- after Tito’s death in 2980 deeply I never heard Fitzroy Maclean prime minister his best advice 

al comments are in order. txnued as Conservative MP for saddened him. One of only say anything simplistic. and contacts in Eastern Europe. 

Fust, Maclean was always a Lancaster mufl 1 959 when, three foreigners allowed to own Had the House of Commons Unsurprisingly Maclean was 

fervent anti-Communist and wanting a Scottish constituen- property in the country during been televised when he and his cool about Alec Douglas-Home 

man of the Right. But he was a cy ; he became the member for the Tito period, Madean spent generation. Conservative and and the only occasion on which 

realist, unable to deny the evi- Bute and North A yrshir e, and a good part of each year at his Labour, were in the autumn of I saw Maclean verging on anger 

deuce of his senses for ideo- served there until 1974. seaside viQa on the Adriatic their parliamentary careers, a was when, in 1971, his foreign 

logical reasons, and he had a Churchill appointed him island of Korcula. different impression would have secretary had expelled 90 Russ- 

clear, military, non-political Under-Secretary of 'War in A man of great physical been created on the viewer, ian diplomats. “It was an in- 
mandate from ChurcmIL Sec- 1954, where he had an impor- courage an d enormous charm, These were people who had dulgent and expensive gesture 

ontfly, Tito would have pre- taut behind-the-scenes role dur- Fitzroy Madean was certainly come to politics from very dif- which could serve no useful 

vailed in Yugoslavia with or mg the Suez crisis of 1956, but the last of a breed, a real-life im- ferent experiences, and had long-term purpose." Who else, 

without British aid, but the Harold Ma cmillan sacked him penal adventurer in the tradi- done their apprenticeship not as again, but Maclean would tell 

British connection was all- in 1957, allegedly for poor per- lion of Kim and Richard political researchers, but on Winston Churchill to his face 

important psychologically when formances in the House. H an nay and an action man in the anvil of world war danger, that his speech at Fulton, Mis- 

Tito broke with Stalin in 1948 Created a baronet in 1957, the mould of Sir Richard Bur- Their presence enhanced the souri, in 1946 coining the phrase 
to pursue an independent, non- Madean branched out in oth- ton and, his own special hero. House of Commons as a sen- "Iron Curtain*’ and ushering in 

aligned, "Third Way" style of er directions. He ran his own ho- Bonnie Prince Charlie. He ous forum of the nation. In the the Cold Vfer was unwise lo the 

Communism. Thirdly, Mihail- tel, ‘'The Creggans”, bn the loved food and drink, good early 1960s it simply would not point of being ridiculous? 

ovic and the Chetniks were the shore ofLochFyne. He became conversation and the company have occurred to any of the gen- The day tutor John Smith's 

military arm of Greater Serb na- a respected associate producer, ofpretty women. The initial im- eration of new MPs to be rod- funeral the then government 

tionalism. Events since the writer and presenter of televi- age of a haughty, suave, privi- ish or cbeekyish to Madean and Chief Whip, Richard Ryder, said 

break-up of Yugoslavia in 1989 sion travel documentaries, spe- leged Etonian gave way, for his contemporaries. to me, “As we pas^d you in our 

have tarnished the credibility of tialismg in Eastern Europe and those who knew him wefi, to a . . Furthermore, as incoming official car the Prime Minister 

Serb nalfonali^ It is ironic that the Soviet Union. Above ah, he man with an advanced sense of prime minister, Harold Wilson and I wondered who on earth 

it took the horrors Ofihe Yu- wasa tireless traveller. He trav- humour and the absurd. The pa- handled the questions of such was that man with you bent dou- 

goslav civil war before the elled light. with a kitbag con- trician persona masked an es- as Sir Fitzroy Maclean, ble struggling up the pavement 

claque of anti-Maclean tongues tabling a Russian novel and an sen daily simple man, with a Brigadier Sir John Smyth Bt with such courageous gallantry 

was finally silenced. . ^ v ancient classical author, both in. rugged hupianity that seemed VC, Command ed- t Sfo i; John and tried to pjace him." 

Tito’s calibre as a leader was the original. At an age* when’ to belie the breadt£.of his in- Maitland RN and An Com- roy Madean,” I said “dctL- 

fuBydenmnstrated by theHer- most people have given up on : tenests; there was nothing of the . mbdoreSir Arthur yere,Har v .mine$ toppme to say goodbye 

culean task' he' performed in -' linguBtic ambitions, Madean " bddbfflabdut ^ladean. ' ' vey with gingerly deference. fo Im Labour friend of the 

keeping Yugoslavia united for .continued, to hCHfe .tus tmowl; . . I&tiffcaflyhei was the land of - Maclean*s political . impor- , 5cbfland/tJSSR Association." 
35 years after the war. It will be edge of French, Italian, Ger- Conservative who believes in lance ties not in the office he U A legend," said Ryder. A 

surprising if he does sot gain man, Russian. Serbo-Croat, order and hierarchy rather than held as Parliamentary Under- legend of courageous gallantry. 

stature as post-war histoiy is re- Latin and Greek. ordinal sin, and he expressed an Secretary of State for War but 

assessed, and such revisionism A4 admirer of Margaret optimistic view of human na- in his personal relationships Fitzroy Hew Mackan, diplomat, 
can only vindicate the correct- Thatcher, he steered her tune. He liked other human be- over 30 years particularly with soldier, politician, writer bom 

ness of tile advice Maclean through the intricacies of Yu- ings and was at ease with people leading Conservatives, such as Cairo 11 March I91I;MP (Can- 

gave Churchill in 1943-45. goslav politics, advised her to from all walks of life, from Churchill and Macmillan. Har- sanative) for Lancaster 1941-59. 

Madean the war hero found put her political money on Gor- dustmen to duchesses- old Wilson knew that Maclean for Buie and North Ayrshire 

it difficult thereafter to find a bachev in 1985, and acted as Frank Mclffnn had been one of the jxime 1959-74; CBE (mil) 1944; Par- 

niche for his unique talents. His special adviser to the Prince of movers in Macmillan’s visit to tiameniaiy Under-Secretary of 

autobiography Eastern Ap- \\kles when he visited Tito in As his Scottish parliamentary Moscow in 1959 which started State for War 1954-57; Bi 1957; 

proaches was a best-seller in the 1970s. colleague for the last 12 years the thaw. Usually through KT 1993; married die Han Mrs 

1949, though none of the 15 The steep downward spiral of his 33 years as a Member of George Wigg, Maclean reap- (Veronica) Phipps (n£c Fraser, 

books he wrote afterwards was towards disaster in Yugoslavia fcriiament, writes Thru DalyeQ, located by offering Wilson as two sons); died 15 June 1996. 


Bill Hughes 


and had a sheet of paper 
pressed against it And, after all 
that every letter and so on had 
to be cleaned of ink and 
replaced in the correct 
compartment of the case. 

In the last few years of the 
19th century, mechanical type- 
setting was invented but did not 
have any impact on the trade 
until after the First World War. 
In the next decade Monotype 
machines took over all type- 
setting except for newspapers. 

They were complicated af- 
fairs, in two parts: the key- 
board which produced a roll of 
paper with holes punched in it, 
and the caster. The roll was fed 
into this and controlled the ac- 


tual casting of molten metal into 
type, spaces, and punctuation 
which were then arranged into 
lines. The operator had to be a 
sort of cross between a compe- 
tent typist, a highly skilled me- 
chanic accustomed to working 
to micrometric tolerances, and 
a layout artist. 

Such men rarely lacked work 
and Hughes found plenty in 
Worcester, which at that time 
had more printing firms than a 
dty of its size warranted. When 
he retired in the early 1970s, as 
the computer revolution was be- 
ginning, he bought a couple of 
casters and a keyboard, and in 
1973 set up in business for 
himself as Solotype. For over 20 


years he cast type in his small merdal lines and produce mag- 
workshop on the quayside at mficentvolumeseagerty sought 
Upton-on-Severn, about eight after by collectors, 
miles from Worcester. When- His first customer was the late 

ever the Severn flooded he had Dame HDdelith Cumming, who 
to sandbag his doors, and once transformed the press at Staa- 
or twice had to carry his elec- brook Abbey, outside Worces- 
tric motors up to his first-floor ter, so that it became known 
office. throughout the world for its ex- 

For many years now type cc lienee. He set the type for 
has all but disappeared from the most of her books and that fact 
printing; trade. Bill Hughes alone is the best comment that 
made Us living from the few can be made about Hughes's 
small printers woo continued us- skffi and workmanship. His lat- 
ing type - fewer and fewer as er customers, including the 
time went by. But the market in Whittington, Fleece and Rock- 
which he took most pride was et Presses, regularly won print- 
the private presses, from the ing awards with their books, 
hobby-printer to those large Bill Hughes was a delightful 
presses which are run on com- companion, whether gossiping 


in the local pub at Upton (there 
are three within 50 yards of his 
workshop) or in the shop itself, 

so familiar with it that even 
when his eyes began to give him 
trouble towards the end of his 
life be was still able to keep up 
his standards. 

Besides his widow, Nora, 
he leaves a son, Alan, and 
two grandsons; all three are 
printers. 

RE Pardee* 

William Hughes, printer, bom 
Hammerwich, Staffordshire 20 
September 1912; married 1937 
Nona Lock ( one son); died 
Worcester 21 May 1996. 



defaulter facing gaol entitled to legal aid 

LAW REPORT 

* 


Poll tax 

Botham v United Kingdom 
(7/1995/513/597); European Court 
of Homan Rights; 10 June 1996. 

A person facing committal to 
prison for up to three months 
for non-payment of communi- 
ty charge or council tax was 
"charged with a criminal of- 
fence" for the purposes of ar- 
ticle 6, paras 1 and 3(c) of the 
European Convention on Ho- 
man Rights, and the lack of 
provision for free legal repre- 
sentation at such proceedings 
was a violation of his right to 
a fair hearing. 

The European Court of Hu- 
man Rights unanimously up- 
held a complaint by Stephen 
Andrew Benham, which bad 
been referred to the court by 
the European Commission of 
Human Rights and by the UK 
government But the Court 
rejected by a majority Mr 
Be nham’s claim that his 
imprisonment for non-payment 
of community charge consti- 
tuted a violation of his right 
to liberty and security of 
person under article 5 of the 
Convention. 


On 25 March 1991 Mr Ben- 
ham appeared before Poole 
Magistrates’ Court on an ap- 
plication by Poole Borough 
Council, under regulation 41 of 
the Community Charge (Ad- 
ministration ana Enforcement) 
Regulations 1989 (SI 438), for 
an order committing him to 
prison for non-payment of a 
charge of £325. He was not rep- 
resented by a lawyer, though he 
was eligible for “Green Form 7 ’ 
legal advice and assistance be- 
fore the hearing, and the jus- 
tices could have made an order 
for assistance by way of repre- 
sentation (“Abwor') if they 
had thought it necessary. The 
justices found that Mr Ben- 
ham’s failure to pay the com- 
munity charge was due to his 
“culpable neglect” within reg- 
ulation 41 and sentenced him 
to 30 days' imprisonment. 

On his appeal by case 
stated, the Queen’s Bench Di- 
visional Court held that the jus- 
tices had erred in finding 


19 Jane 1996 

culpable neglect, and that the 
decision to commit him to 
prison would have been wrong 
even if there bad been evidence 
of culpable neglect because at 
the tune of the hearing he 
. lacked the means to pay the 
debt 

Article 6 provides that in "The 
determination of . . . any crim- 
inal charge against hirrij every- 
one is entitled to a fair 
. - . bearing” (para 1) and, by 
para 3(c), 

to defend himself in person or 
through legal assistance of hg own 
cfcoasmg or, if he has not sufficient 
means to p y foi legal assistance lo 
be jjiven it free when the interests 
of justice so require. 

The applicant submitted that 
the committal proceedings 
were criminal in nature and the 
interests of justice required 
him to be represented before 
the justices. 

David Ptaudck QC and E Duffy (M. 
Eaton, Fare ign and Cononomveahh 
Offa*. and At Colton, Lord Chan- 


cellor’s Department) fin- the Govern- 
ment; Mrs J. Lidtfy, delegate. Jar 
the Commission >' Ben Emmerson 
and Professor A. Bradley (John 
Wadham, Liberty) fitr thc applicant 

The Court ruled. that although 
the proceedings in question 
were classified in En g lish law 
as civil rather than criminal, 
their nature and the nature and 
degree of severity of the penal- 
ty were such as to justify the 
conclusion that Mr Benham 
was "charged with a criminal 
offence" for the purposes of 
article 6, paras 1 and 3. 

It was not disputed that Mr 
Benham lacked the means to 
for legal assistance. The 
issue was whether the in- 
terests of justice required him 
to be provided with free rep- 
resentation at the committal 
hearing. In answering that 
question, regard must be had 
to the severity of the penally at 
stake and the complexity of the 
case. 


The Court agreed with the 
Commission that, where de- 
privation of liberty was at state, 
the interests of justice in prin- 
ciple called for Legal represen- 
tation. In the case, Mr Benham 
faced a maximum term of three 
months’ imprisonment. 

Furthermore, the law which 
the justices had to appty was not 
straightforward. The test for 
culpable negligence in partic- 
ular was difficult to under- 
stand and operate, as shown by 
the fact that, in the Divisional 
Court’s judgment, the justices’ 
finding could not be sustained 
on the evidence. 

Under neither the Green 
Form nor the Abwor schemes 
was Mr Benham entitled as of 
right to be represented. 

In all these circumstances, 
the interests of justice de- 
manded that, in order to receive 
a fair hearing, Mr Benham. 
ought to have had free legal 
representation during the pro- 
ceedings before the justices. It 
followed that there had been a 
violation of article 6. 

Paul Magratfr, Barrister 
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£3bn borrowing surge dampens tax hopes 


DUNE COYLE 
Economics Editor 


The Chancellor's scope for re- 
sponsible tax cuts in the next 
Budget shrank even further 
yesterday with the news that 
government spending was 
£33n more than its income last 
month. Without £l.lbn in pri- 
vatisation revenue from the 
sale of RaOtrack the gap in the 
Government's finances would 
have yawned even wider. 

Adam Cole, an economist at 
brokers James Capel, said it left 
Kenneth Clarke “with only one 
policy lever to pull ahead of the 


election - lower base rates". In 
his Mansion House speech last 
week the Chancellor insisted 
that bunging the government 
budget into balance in the 
medium term was a key policy 
aim, and he would muirp sure it 
was achieved 


yesterday’s figures, which 
showed borrowing adjusted for 


privatisation receipts was higher 
in the first two months of rhs fi- 
nancial year than at the <a»TTM» 

stage last year. 

Andrew Smith, shadow chief 
secretary to the Treasury, qM 

the figures called into question 


the Chancellors rfaim that pub- 
lic borrowing was on a down- 
ward trend. 

Liberal Democrat Hreasuiy 
spokesman Malcolm Brace 
“ft is dear the Government 
is heading far another blow-out 
on borrowing this year." 

Mr Clarke is expected to ad- 
just upwards his target for the 
public sector borrowing re- 
quirement when the Treasury 
publishes its new economic 
forecast next month. 

Qly experts think the total for 
1996/97 could be up to £ 8 bn 
higher than the current target 
of £22.4bn. 


That would mean very little 
shrinkage compared with last 
SBR of £32L2bn, itself 
i higher than the target set 
last November. 

The reason for their scepti- 
cism is the toughness of the ex- 
penditure plank. The Govern- 
ment has successfully held 
spending to its ambitious targets 
for the past t hr ee years, and has 
an increase of only 1.2 percent 
planned this financial year. If 
ibis is achieved it would mean 
a reduction in real terms. 

Geoffrey Dicks, UK econo- 
mist at Nat West Markets, be- 
lieves a cut in real expenditure 


is “near-impossible in a pre- 
election year*. 

Departmental spending grew 

33 per cent in the year to May, 
down from April's 73 per cent 
increase but well above the 
target. Much of the over-run in 
the first two mouths of the 
financial year has been on the 
social security budget rather 
than across all departments, 
and it is probably too early to 
conclude that the pattern has 
been set for the year as a whole. 

"The slowdown in spending 


in May is encouraging, 
necau 


lit will need to be maintained 
in the months ahead," Jonathan 


Loynes, an economist at HSBC 
Markets, said. 

After the concern about 
“missing" tax revenues towards 
tire end of the List financial year, 
their growth has now started to 
overshoot the Treasury fore- 
casts. Government receipts 
were 6.7 per cent higher in the 
year to May despite a 5 per cent 
fail in income tax revenues. 

A combination of high in- 
come tax receipts last May and 
this year's tax cuts probably ex- 
plains the drop. 

VAT receipts, fingered as 
one of the main culprits for last 
year's shortfall, were up 16 per 


cent. However, revenue from 
corporation lax. the other prob- 
lem area in 1995. 96, was flat. 

The headline PSBR in May 
was exaggerated by an unex- 
pectedly small repayment of 
borrowing by focal authorities. 
They were in surplus by only 
£UKhn this May, £500m less 
than a tear ago. Local author- 
ity reorganisation might ex- 
plain why they spent more early 
m the financial tear. As load au- 
thority borrowing is more or less 
capped over the year as n whole, 
this disjpointmcnl will be 
ret ersed later on. 

Comment, page 17 


Cunulative PSBR 
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Sumitomo feces fresh 
claims it knew of losses 


PETER RODGERS, 

DAVID USBORNE 

and RICHARD LLOYD PARRY 


Evidence mounted yesterday 
" that a number of senior officials 
at Sumitomo Corporation may 
" have known for some tin™* of 
loss-making trading acco unts 

- operated by the disgraced 

- trader Yasuo Hamanaka , as 
. US law officials began a crim- 
inal investigation into the 

' Sl.Sbn case. 

The US Attorney’s office in 
New York opened a formal 
grand jury investigation to 

- search for links between Mr 
Hamanaka and copper trading 
firms in the US. 

This means criminal investi- 
gations are under way on both 
sides of the Atlantic, following 
an announcement last Friday 
that Britain’s Serious Fraud 
Office is looking into the affair . 

The US Attorney’s investi- 

a tion became known after 
obal Minerals & Metals Cor- 
ition in New York said it had 
l served with a subpoena on 
Monday requesting the pro- 
$ duction of documents. 

Its founder, David Camp- 
V* belL was also subpoenaed to tes- 


Mr Sloan confirmed that 
Global was a large buyer and 
seller of copper on behalf of 
Sumitomo and it also acted as 
a broker, using accounts at 
Merrill Lynch and Rndolf Wolff 
in London, maintained in Sum- 
itomo's name for hedging the 
Japanese giant’s copper 


Sumitomo has declared that 
Mr Hamanaka authorised these 
accounts by himself, against 
company rules, and there have 
been reports that they were 
secret devices operated as part 
of Mr Hamanaka ’s fraudulent 
schemes. 


(CFTC), which is the main fed- 
eral body that oversees com- 
modities trading in the US. 
Among firms it is oelieved to be 
reviewing is Winchester Com- 
modities of the UK. 

In 8 Statement confirming hk 
probe, Joh n Tull , acting chair- 
man of the CFTC said: “In or- 
der to restore the confidence 
necessary for this market ... I 
have directed the commission 
staff to examine any and all re- 
lationships, finanrial or other- 
wise, between Sumitomo and 
any of the business concerns 
whose identies have surfaced or 
will surface in the course of the 


The corporation was faying to reassure 
us but it had the opposite effect since 
they could answer so few questions* 


tify before the grand jury, said 


: Sloane, a spokesman for 
the firm. 

“We’re not the target here, at 
alL It’s Hamanaka," added Mr 
Sloane. The company’s lawyer, 
Peter Haveles, said: “The com- 
pany is confident that at the end 
ofthe inquiry, it will be shown 
f that there is nothing wrong". 


Sumitomo said 
on Monday that the Global ac- 
counts operated in its nam e 
were not authorised. 

But both Global and Merrill 
said the brokerage accounts 
were property authorised by 
Sumitomo at a level senior to 
Mr Hamanaka . 1 

Mr Sloane said Global ex- 
pected to be able sbortty to pub- 
lish documentary evidence of 
tinsdaim. Rudolf Wolff refused 
to comment 

Simultaneously, details also 
surfaced of a parallel rivfl in- 
quiry by the Commodities Fu- 
tures Thiding Commission, 


c mmrmsk tn’s surveillance of the 
copper market” 

In Japan, Sumitomo’s vice- 
president, Mntsumri Hashimoto, 
gave an evasive performance, 
refusing to comment on re- 
ports linking Mr Hamanaka's 
copper trades with Global Min- 
erals and Metals. Global, 
founded in 1993, is reported 
have had close ties with with 
Sumitomo to the extent that the 
securities house even offered to 
invest as much as $3m to fund 
its creation. 

Mr Hashimoto also left open 
the possibility that Sumitomo 
may sue Mr Hamanaka and that 


senior management, including 
the Sumitomo president, Tonu- 
ichi AJriyama, might resign, 
and hinted that a proposed 
buy-up of the corporation’s 
own snares, scheduled for a gen- 
eral shareholders’ meeting on 
27 June, was now in jeopardy. 

He added that the corpora- 
tion would “thoroughly rein- 
force our internal control 
system," although he foiled to 
explain how this might be 
achieved. 

In a further unsuccessful at- 
tempt at damag e limitati on, 
Sumitomo gave a private brief- 
ing to securities analysts from 
major brokerages to answer 
questions about Mr Hamana- 
ka's kisses. “They were trying to 
reassure us, but in my case h had 
the opposite effect since they 
were able to answer so few of 
our questions,” said Paula Sug- 
awara of Lehman Bros. “I still 
think there’s a lot of bad news 
yet to come out. lb be r unning 
up those kinds of losses and the 
company not to know seems in- 
credible. - 

“We had expected the com- 
pany to give ns more details 
about the loss but they didn’t, 
so it was very disappointing,” 
said KotaNakako, an analyst at 
SBC Warbuig who has reversed 
his recommendation on Sum- 
homo from buy to selL Sumit- 
omo shares dosed 20 yen higher 
at 1,030 yen, after a 200 yen fall 
on Monday. 

Journalists have been unable 
to track down Mr Hamanaka, 
wboBsaidtyhis daughter to have 



Facihg the music: There are growing doubts about the future of Tomifchf Akiyama (centre), the Sumitomo president 


left the family home in Kawasa- 
ki, near Tbkyo, late last week for 
an unknown destination. Sumit- 
omo claims to have no knowl- 
edge of his whereabouts. 

In London, Winchester 
Commodities Group said it 
“vehemently denies" responsi- 
bility for any Sumitomo losses. 


It said It had had minimal in- 
volvement with Sumitomo in 
the last 1 2 months during which 
many brokers were heavily en- 
gaged representing the Japan- 
ese firm. Winchester said it 
would be happy to help any in- 
quiry and “has nothing to 


The London Metal Exchange. 

on the 


which has slaved sOent on 
scandal since the weekend, 
promised a statement today after 
a meeting of its copper special- 
ists yesterday. The price of cop- 
per remained stable in London. 
$10 higher at SI. 990 a tonne, but 
trade slowed to a trickle. 


Nymcx. the New York 
energy and metals market, hav 
been campaigning for tighter 
regulation of the London "Met- 
al Exchange since well before 
the Sumitomo crisis emerged, 
because of concerns that 
problems could spill over into 
the US. 


BACKWARDATION: 

how Hamanaka attempted to squeeze the copper market 


XGAGE- 



Hamanaka cornered by betting against the market 


Niccfcuni 


By the time Sumitomo Corpo- 
ration was forced to admit the 
scale of its huge losses at the 
hands of Yasuo Ham anaka, 
most back-street scrap metal 
merchants already knew who he 
was and what be was up to. 

Their trade magazines had 
long been writing about the 
activities of “Mr Five Rsr Cent”, 
the man able to determine the 
helter-skelter prices of the used 


cower pipes and boilers they 
dealt in smee at least 1993. 

The attention of the Loudon 
Metal Exchange, the premier 
world metals market, had been 
drawn three years ago to a sig- 
nificant squeeze taking place m 
the availability of copper. 

In essence, the cash price of 
copper - available at two days' 
notice - was higher than three- 
month futures contracts for the 


same metal, a process known as 
“backwardiog . 


This is seen as unusual 
because the futures price takes 
into account the additional cost 
of warehousing, insurance and 
the use to which the money 
employed to buy copper might 
be put instead. 

The conclusion reached by 
many brokers, including some 
who reportedly complained to 
the LME, was that Mr Haman- 
aka was involved in cornering 
the market for copper. 

Sumitomo, a significant end- 


user of copper, has an interest 
in controlling its price, both to 
obtain the metal cheaply and to 
ensure that its future supply is 
obtained at stable prices. Mr 
Hanamaka’s job was to deliver 
this supply to his employers and. 
where possible, to make any 
additional profits for the com- 


pany from his dealing. 


te rationale used by Mr 
Hanamaka in 1993. which ran 
contrary to market expecta- 
tions, was that supply of copper 


would lag behind demand for it 
in the short term and over a pe- 
riod of years. Although he de- 
nied rigging the market, some 
dealers suspected his comments 
indirectly explained the logic of 
Sumitomo's activities. 

It is likely that over the past 
three years, not all of Mr Hanu- 
maku's deals turned sour on 
him. In 199-1, copper prices 
rose to about £2JXX) a tonne. 

But by the beginning of this 
vear. hi"s insistence that de- 


mand would outstrip supply. 

ices, led 


thereby driving up prices, led 
him to engage in deals in which 
he repeatedly aimed to make a 
profit from a rise he was hop- 
ing to engineer. As the graph 
shows, backwardation rose be- 
tween March and May. reach- 
ing a peak earlier this month. 

By contrast, a number of US 
hedge funds, including one 
headed by George Soros anJ 
the Tudor Fund, bet against him 
that the market would fall. 


a* 


Credit cards brush with NCC 


CLIFFORD GERMAN 


Customers who claim against 
their credit card companies 
when goods and services they 
bought are faulty or sub- 
standard are routinely being 
brushed aside and told to claim 
against the retailer, according to 
the National Consumer Coun- 
cil, the UK’s official consumer 
watchdog. . 

It wants the Office of Fair 
T rading to reinforce the existing 
rules on joint and several liabil- 
ity which give the consumer 
equal right of redress against the 
credit card company and the sup- 
plier of the goods and services. 


"At the moment, daimanls are 

fobbed off unless they can quote 
the law and have the support of 
a consumer adviser,” the NCC 
said yesterday in response to a 
Department of Trade Industry 
consultation documenL 

The NCC also wants to make 
sure that consumers are aware 
that they have an equal right of 
claim and has called on the OFT 
to ensure that credit card com- 
panies accept their responsibil- 
ity to meet the full bill for 
finfww. not just the amount 
paid by card. 

The Credit Card Kesewch 
Group, which represents virtu- 
ally all the companies issuing 


Mastercard and Visa cards in the 
UK, yesterday rejected the sug- 
gestion that it ignores wide- 
spread claims for foully goods 
and sub-standard services. 

It argues that 95 per cent of 
the 20,000 claims its members 
receive in an average year 
involve cases where the suppli- 
er has gone bankrupt and the 
credit card company assumes 
liability. 

Typically these are items such 
as holidays, furniture, comput- 
ers and mail-order goods for 
which consumers pay in ad- 
vance and await delivery. 

In the remaining cases, the 
CGRG agrees card companies 


wiU suggest that the first port of 
call should be the supplier of the 
goods. It also daims to have the 
agreement of the Office of Fur 
Trading and the Consumer 
Association that this is a logical 
way of proceeding 
However, the NCC says its 
evidenoe has come from trading 
standards officers and Citizens 
Advice bureaux. They believe 
that in many cases consumers 
are told to pursue the supplier 
through to the courts in an at- 
tempt to get justice, and are not 
reminded that under Section 75 
ofthcGxiSiimerOtxfitAillh^ 
have an equal right to claim 
against the card company. 


Cowie drives away with 
British Bus in £ 302 m deal 


Cowie, the Sunderland-based 
motor dealer, is set to become 
Britain's third largest bus com- 
pany following yesterday's 
£302m deal to acquire British 
Bus, writes Nigel Cope. The deal 
gives Cowie a 16 percent share 
of the UK bus market. 

It wQl also net British Bus 
founder Dawson Williams an 
estimated £10m. The company 
had been planning a flotation 
when details of a Serious Fraud 
Office enquiry into Mr Williams 
emerged last year. 

Cowie will fund the deal 
through 1 for 3 rights issue 
priced at 355p, raising £186m. 


Cowie will also take on British 
Bus’ £100m of debt. 

British Bus is strong in the 
Midlands. Yorkshire and the 
North WesL while Cowrie's beat 
is in north and south London. 

Cbwie chief executive Gor- 
don Hodgson dcseribed the 
deal as: “The last remaining 
opportunity for a strategic 
acquisition of an independent 
business in the UK bus indus- 
try." He said the company was 
slil] looking for other deals. 

Last year. British Bus made 
operating profits of £34m on 
sales of £26 1m. Cowie shares 
closed 3p higher at 409p. 
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Greene King 
snaps up Magic 


ROGER TRAPP 


Michael Cannon has made a 
fortune for the second time in 
three years by selling his Mag- 
ic Pub chain to Greene King for 
nearly £ 200 m. 

The deal, which Greene King 
will partly finance through a 
£90m rights issue, will more than 
double the East Anglian brew- 
ers' managed house estate to 
462 oul of a total of 1.139 pubs. 

Mr Cannon, chairman of 
Magic Pub. is understood to 
have made about £70m freon the 
deal. Managing director Philip 
Snook, finance director Tom 
Gill and the senior management 
team, who together owned 10 
per cent of the company, also 
made a susbtaniial amount, 
while much of the rest went to 
institutional investors led by 
CINVen. 

Now in his mid-50s, Mr 
Cannon began in the leisure 
business as a Bemi Inn chef and 
opened his first pub about 20 


was invested in Magic Pub. He 
has acquired a reputation as a 
low-cost renovator of pubs. 

Mr Cannon was not available 
for comment yesterday, but 
said in a statement: "The busi- 
ness fils very well with Greene 
King and 1 am sure that this deal 
will take it a long way." 



Michael Cannon: Made 
£70m from the pub sale 


years ago in Bristol. An early 
i. col- 


venture. Cannon Inns, 
lapsed, but he later merged his 
other leisure interests into West 
Country pub chain Dcvenish. 

Having fought off brewer 
Boddingtons in a bitter bid bat- 
tle. he then sold Dcvenish 10 the 
pubs, drinks and hotel operator, 
GreenaQs, in 1993 for more than 
£200m. His share of that was 
about £25m. of which about half 


Magic Pub is centred cm 
London and the South and op- 
erates in three divisions. The 
main pubs operation has 209 
outlets, of which 200 are man- 
aged. They are free houses, but 
have arrangements with sup- 
pliers. In addition, 47 pub 
restaurants are grouped under 
the Hungry Horse name, while 
21 hotels and inns operate as 
Countryside Inns. 
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business 


Carpetright rolls out the profits with right formula 

The Investment Column 


v> 


The share price reaction to Caipet- 
right's results was similar to that 
regularly experienced by Next. A 
cracking set of results is met by a 
fall in the share price because the 
figures were not even better. True, 
the results were at the lower end 
of expectations but a 28 per cent 
rise in pre-tax profits to £2S.2m is 
not to be sniffed at. Most retailers 
would kill for a set of results such 
as these. 

It is clear that Caipetright’s 
chairman, the ever-ebullient Lord 
Harris of Peckham, has got his 
formula right: low prices, decent 
value and regular promotions to 
keep the customers interested. 

Carpetright already has 12 per 
cent of the UK carpet market and 
the target of 30 per cent by the end 
of the decade looks achievable. 

Like-for-like sales improved by 
a staggering 13 per cent last year 
and the trend has continued since 
the April year-end. 

This is even more impressive 
when you consider that the over- 
all market shrank by 4 per cent last 
year. 

To bolster sales, Carpetright 
offerered more special promo- 
lions, which shaved one percentage 
point off the margin, but that 
should be clawed back this year. 


By the year-end Carpetright was 
trading out of 246 stores, including 
200 of the core chain. 

The start-up of the Premier 
Carpet concessions and the larger 
Carpet Depot formats cost £I.6m 
last year. A further 30 Premier 
Carpet concessions should open in 
the next 12 months, taking the 
total to 77. 

Another 25 Carpet Depots wfl] 
also open, taking the total to 34. The 
plan is for a nationwide network of 
70. There must be some cannibal- 
isarion between the store formats, 
though Carpetright says not. 

Lord Harris has ruled out a 
special dividend or share buy-back, 


EDITED BY NlGEL COPE 


casting profits of £36m this year, 
they are trading on a slightly more 
sensible forward rating of 18. Fair 
value. 


Hazlewood to 
savour growth 


have now sold volatile businesses 
such as shellfish and ice cream 
though the paper and nappy busi- 
nesses have yet to be o ffloaded 
But five or six years of re- 
structuring is beginning to pay oft 
The company bounced back to prof- 
its of £34m in the year to March. This 


compared with the previous year's 
£37m loss caused by restructuring 
proviaons. More encouraging is the 
4 per cent rise in like-for-like sales. 
Margins are also improving, rising 
from 4.9 per cent to 53 per cent. 
Price rises have started to stick. In 
convenience foods and ready-made 


preferring to use the £13m cash pile 
for store ouenings and a progres- 
ficy. 


for store opernn 
sive dividend po 


With only half its target market 
tk, tbej 


share figure in the UK, there is still 
plenty more to go for in the 
domestic market. 

The forthcoming flotation of 
Allied Carpets will add to compe- 
tition, though Carpetright says ft wiD 
give the sector more visibility. 

Investors who bought Carpetright 
shares when they floated at 148p 
three years ago have seen their in- 
vestment rise fourfold. 

With the shares down 29p to 
s toi 


Things could be looking up for 
Hazlewood Foods, the mixed bag of 
food companies which includes 
ready-made meals and pork and 
potato production. The company 
sounded a long-awaited note of 
optimism yesterday. The feeling is 
that fast year's nightmare of rising 


Hazlewood Foods : at a glance 


Mate vatoe:£237m. share pries HEp 


raw material prices and inability to 
itaift 


[ere 


594p yesterday and analysts fore- 


pass on price increases to re 
is now easing. 

If this is a recovery, it would not 
be before time. The dares have been 
an appalling investment, underper- 
forming the market by 65 per cent 
in the last five years. 

The company's problem has been 
a ragbag of often unrelated busi- 
nesses that were too small to achieve 
market dominance. Management 


Five-Year record 

1992 

1893 

1994 

1995 

1S96 

Dmwver(£m) 

632 

761 

800 

839 

766 

Pre-tax pntolEm) . 

512. 

55 JJ 

48.T 

(37.6) . 

.34 

Earning* per starre (peace) 

16.4 

17.8 

15.1 : 

(19 2) 

13.6 

CWdeads par share (pence) 

6.1 

' 8.4 

67 

67 - 

6.7 


iriwh there is a push towards higher- 
value, higher-margin ranges. 

Problem areas include the meat 
and deli business which is being hmn- 
mered by rival Unigate’s pork divi- 
sion. Profits fell by a third last year 
and the BSE scare will knock around 
f?m off the bottom line this year. 

There is still an over-reliance on 
commodity businesses. And unlike 
most food groups, Hazlewood is 
moving closer towards the major 
supermarkets, which now account for 
45 per cent of its business. 

In the short term, Hazlewood 
should benefit from the more benign 
market conditions. But further out 
its exposure to supermarkets is still 
a worry. BZW is forecasting profits 
of £37m this year. With the shares 
unchanged at 102p, they trade on a 
forwardmultiple of nine. Hold. 


aggressive strategy looks as if it will 
bear fruit in time. 

Pre-tax profits were up 5 per cent 
to £lSm in the six months to April 
but stripping out asset disposals the 
figure was flat at £16.5 m. 

The National Lottery and scratch 
cards have taken their toll on dis- 
c re tio n ary spending, which affects all 
First Leisure's divisions such as 
bingo, bare and bowling. But com 


id with rival leisure companies, 

'iret Leisure has performed ■ 


Operating Profit (£) 

20 . 


1395 



Srocsy Defii 
Meat 


Reaty Harvest 
MhSs Foods 


Share price pence 
220 


First Leisure 
slow but sure 



91 92 S3 94 - 95 96 


Investors ateo demand instant results 
should probably shy away from First 
Leisure, the kind of company for 
which the concept "mediunv-tenn" 
colil d have been invented. But 
patience is its own reward, and the 
company’s careful, moderately 


a , crcd 

ftabtv. The company is hopeful that 
the drop in scratch card sales will free 
up more cash for spending on other 
leisure pursuits. 

Fust Leisure has also made good 
use of its cash flaw, expanding its 
Brannigan brand bare, its Riva “new 
style” bingo halls and its lucrative 
night clubs. All three areas are good 
profit centres, and the company has 
earmarked another £50m in the next 
18 months to build even more sites. 

Longer term, the company may 
want to sell non-core assets, such as 
the rather tired resorts at Blackpool 
But for now at least, they throw off 
useful cash. 


With analysis expecting foil-year 
onts of £43i 


pre-tax profits of £43m the stock is 


on a multiple of 19 times, falling to 
18lnl99Vr 


* The shares jumped 1 1 p 

on the results to close at 369p. Hold 


WHAT’S 


THE SECRET OF 


CONTINENTAL 


AIRLINES’ 


UNPRECEDENTED 


SUCCESS? 


IS IT THAT WE HAVE MORE FLIGHTS 
TO NEW YORK FROM LONDON GATWICK 
THAN ANY OTHER AIRLINE? 


IS IT THAT WE'VE DOUBLED THE NUMBER 
OF FLIGHTS ACROSS THE ATLANTIC 
IN THE LAST YEAR? 


IS IT THAT WE WERE NAMED BEST TRANSATLANTIC 
BUSINESS CLASS BY ENTREPRENEUR MAGAZINE 
FOR THE THIRD YEAR IN A ROW? 


IS IT BECAUSE WE’RE THE ONLY BUSINESS CLASS 
TO OFFER COMPLIMENTARY LIMOUSINES 
IN OVER 125 US. CITIES? 


MAYBE . . . 


Continental 

Airlines 
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City Diary 


John Willcock 


Rector makes 
small beer of 
ailing churches 



Pious'hop: Rector plans to brew a mean ale for profit 


Scottish & Newcastle and 
Bass had better watch oul A 
Sussex rector has floated his 
own brewery and he's got 
God on his side. Not that the 
Reverend Godfrey Broster of 
Plumpton Green has any very 
ambitious plans for expansion 
or acquisitions. 

He has launched Rectory 
Ales to help cover the hor- 
rendous repair bill for the 
three churches in his parish - 
one Saxon, one 12th century 
and one 19th century. After 
all. he says, the main brewers 
before the Reformation in 
the 16th century were the 
monasteries. 

Rather than pass the beg- 
ging bowl around once again 
he has rounded up his parish 
flock and offered them 1,500 
shares in Rectory Ales at £2 
each, with a minimum sub- 
scription of £100 and a limit 

“It’s been over-subscribed," 
Mr Broster says proudly. “I 
got the idea from a prospec- 
tus for a flotation which T 
invested in myself." 

He reckons brewing two or 
three barrels of traditional 
ales a week could generate 
profits of £1,000 in the first 
year. How about the dividend 
policy? “f hope to pay a divi- 
dend - 1 haven’t said I won't 
— it all depends on trading. 
We'll have to wait and see." 

Local pubs have agreed to 
take the strong Rector’s 


the DTTs automotive direc- 
torate, he will work closely 
with the UK car industry to 
help build relationships with 
Japan and increase trade in 
the automotive sector - one 
of the DTI’s target areas un- 
der the Action Japan cam- 
paign. No doubt Mr Suzuki 
will help to rev up the motor 
sector. 


Revenge (abv 5.4), Rector's 
Pleasure (abv 3.8) and 


Parson’s Porter (abv 3.6). Any 
plans for lager? “Oh no, that 


needs cooling apparatus — 


you'd really have to go big for 
that. I do brew the odd stout 
on request, though." And the 
flotation's been done without 
without paying a penny in ad- 
visers’ fees. A miracle. 


What is it with the Bulgarian 
football team? Not then- de- 
feat last night at the hands of 
the French in Euro96, but 
their constant switching of 
hotels in the North-east, to 
local chagrin. First Scarbor- 
ough council forked out 
£20,000 to put them up at a 
hotel, only for Hristo Stoitch- 
kov to decide it was boring. 

The Bulgarians then booked 
rooms in the Swallow, Stock- 
ton-on-Tees, which would have 
meant the Romanian team 
moving out on the double. 

Just as the Darlington council 
was crowing about this coup, 

.. f I * . 


A secondee from the Japanese 
version of the DTL Miti, wfl] 
soon be helping UK firms to 
develop more business - with 
Japan. Hkieo Suzuki has 
started a two-year second- 
ment to the DTI. Based in 


Stoitchkov whipped his team 
I to the Holi 


off instead to the Holiday Inn 
in Seaton Bum, just six miles 
from Newcastle, where they 
were playing. 

Cue outrage from Darling- 
ton. “What kind of hotels are 
they used to in Bulgaria any- 
way?" pondered one observer 


Jnst when Will Hutton and his Ideas on the “stakeholder 
economy" seem to be everywhere, here comes a bunch of busi- 
nesmen who have seen the light The likes of Martin Sorrell of 
WPP Group and Stuart Hampson, chairman of John Lewis, 
have signed op to help bund the the Centre Tor Tomorrow’s 
Company, a think-tank devoted to reforming British business. 
An inquiry by the Royal Society for the encouragement of the 
Arts, Manufacture and Commerce (RSA) forms the basis for 
the group. 

The report advocates toe Hutton-isb “inclusive approach" 
This is pretty touchy-feely staff for hard-headed businessmen. 
“Until we free ourselves from adversarialism in business rein 
tranships, UK supply drains will continue to underperform." " 
No more price wars or contested bids, then? 


The Dispatches programme on 
Channel 4 tonight puts the 
boot into “the lucrative world 
of the liquidators - asking 
why hundreds of firms have 
been closed down, some per- 
haps unnecessarily - and ex- 
posing sharp practice among 
some smaller practitioners 
who engage in improper 
financial manoeuvring". 

All fair enough, I suppose, 
but it does seem to be kicking 
a sector when it’s down. The 
senior partner at one of the 
biggest insolvency firms told 
me gloomily on Monday that 
“the trend for company col- 
lapses in the UK is still down. 
It probably won’t go up again 
until 1998. We’re having to 
lay people off." Poor thing s 
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Clarke’s difficulty with figures is worrying 


QS22I33Q 


'The Chancellor has 
fallen prey to a very 
human characteristic; 
on nearly all the 
important numbers 
he has been over- 
optimistic, sometimes 
hopelessly so' 


1 his own .. 

(Iasi week’s Mansion liaise speech) but oth- 
ers would be forgiven for just the faintest lit- 
tle him of doubt. This is nothing as dramaiic 


. J _ J S' 

oi me mildly agnostic. 

On most conventional measw re^, Mr 
Clarke's performance hag j njfwi been a 
highly commendable one. But there is one 
area where he has fallen prey to a very 
human characteristic; on nearly all the 
important numbers be has been over-opd- 
nus dc. some times hopelessly so. Public sec- 
tor borrowing is just one. Even with the ben- 
efit of a £l.lbn net contribution to the 
Government's finances from the sale of Ratt- 
tzadCi the PSBR last month in at 
£3J2bn. The likely overshoot for the year is 
now anything up to £8bn, which doesn’t give 
a Chan cellor promising sound public 
finances much, if any room, for tax cuts. 

If borrowing were the only area of con- 
cern, then that might be thought acceptable, 
but it is actually sympto matic of a w hol e 
series of missed forecasts. The Cha n cell or 
has been persistently over-optimistic about 
fire scope for improvement in public spend- 
ing. His growth forecast for this year looks 
way out of line, something which is expected 
to be corrected in new 


— — — — M ' v * 11 J 

next month that win cut the growth number 
from 3 per cent to perhaps as low as 2d per 


cent. Even inflati on, though plainly ta med , 
is above large L Not so hot after all, eh? 

If the Govenwoem were a pubBcy quoted 
comp any, h would never get away with such 
reddessly misleading predictions. The Trea- 
sury’s persistent promises of jam tomorrow 
would long ago have been rattled, and its 
chief executive thrown overboard. But then 
a national economy is a rather more com- 
plex animal than even the largest of multi- 
national corporations. The Chancellor per- 
haps deserves the benefit of the doubt, even 
if his characteristically relaxed view of the 
importance of forecasts smacks a little of 
complacency. 

In any case, Mr Clarke's ever-so-conve- 
nkni difficulty with the figures is hardly 
unique. It should be recalled that, on aver- 
age, the PSBR overshoots forecast by £10bn 
a year. Od that measure, the Chancellor isn’t 
doing too badly. And don't forget, the 
Chancellor's aim is to gel the budget back 

in balance only over “The medium term” (the 

Mansion House speech again). In Treasury 
parlance, that’s five years away. 

But hold on a moment Five years is a 
rather longer time horizon than the Treasury 
was forecasting for a balanced budget at the 
time of its last statement in November - one 
year longer to be precise. It seems that once 
again hope is to be postponed. You don’t 
need to be an expert on these matters to fig- 
ure out why. if short-term forecasts don't 
matter very much, it is not going to be hard 
to make them justify a healthy package of 


Lax-cutting pre-election measures. No won- 
der Mr Clarke was able to insist in his Man- 
sion House speech that policy was being set 
on the assumption the present Government 
would be re-elected. Wonderful thing, the 
never-never. 

Regulators cloud 
Southern battle 

F or the rime being, the battle for South- 
ern V&ter is in abeyance but it cannot 
be too long before the auction hots up once 
more with a new bid Eton SoottisfaFower. Bid- 
ding wars are nearly always had news for the 
poor unfortunate that ends up with the prize. 
In this case, however, h is not just share- 
holders in the two rival bidders - Scottish 
and Southern Electric- that need to be con- 
cerned. Both bids involve a sizeable chunk 
of debt. As a consequence, regulators too arc 
becoming highly exercised by the possibili- 
ty Of overpaying. 

Southern Water already has a quite sub- 
stantial accumulated backlog of incomplete 
capital spending - its underspend could be 
as high as £3G0m. The last thing regulators 
want is an over-geared company incapable 
of meeting its obligations. That way the cus- 
tomer will ultimately' end up picking up the 
tab. The risk of this happening with the 
Southern Electric bid seem to be rather 
higher than with the Scottish alternative. The 
Southern Electric bid is essentially a defen- 


sive one to keep the Scots out. Southern 
Electric may in these circumstances think 
that to overpay is the lesser of two cv ils- Not 
so the regulators, w ho have become increas- 
ing^- concerned about the general trend 
towards equity cancellation, and its replace- 
ment with debt, among the utilities. It may 
well be they have something lo say about 
“sky's the limit'* bidding wars. 

i Baby Aim is a 
bouncing one-year-old 

r poday is the first anniversary of the Al- 
X tentative Investment Mattel! With a year 
under its belt, it's worth conducting a short 
health check. Aim was set up after a long 
wrangle over how how lightly it should be 
regulated. The compromise was a market 
with few rules, and with the main responsi- 
bility for ensuring that companies on Aim 
were honest and decent given to the nomi- 
nated advisers who bring them to market. 

In the event, there have been almost as 
mam new- issues on Aim as companies trans- 
ferring from the old Rule 4 .Z market and 
from the unsuccessful L'SM, which is being 
phased out at the end of the year. In the 1 1 
months to the end ol May. Sil new entrants 
to Aim raised £34?m new money. Another 
82 companies transferred from the 4.2 mar- 
ket and two from the I’SM. 

At the start .-Vim was slow to produce new 
money for companies, but then things picked 


up. Some CVhn was raised in M.irch. £5hm 
in April and £53m in May .with market par- 
ticipants predicting a substantial increase 
this month. 

This may not sound large compared with 
the venture capital needs of British indus- 
try'. Bui these are mostly small companies 
add it is the numbers of new- entrants that 
count - a total of 13 in May alone. 

It is hard to buy a large lnie of shares with- 
out moving the price excessively, so larger 
deals arc naturally taking place off market- 
increasing the liquidity of the market will 
remain a key objective. Even mi. Ivory A 
Sime Baronsmead, which raised £44 m this 
spring to invest in an Aim investment trust, 
is said to be ahead of its target of investing 
half the funds within three months and the 
trading volume of 4.2 stocks has trebled once 
tiiev moved over to Aim. On (he whole then, 
Aim is fulfilling its purpi»sv of providing a 
market, and a source of capital, for smaller 
companies. 

The main question mark now is over how 
the Exchange copes with the collapses I lull 
are inevitable in a market of more titan N' 
small companies. Some will go to the wait 
because they are intrinsically risky, and if 
their prospectuses said so. who can com- 
plain. But others will he Kid apples. The 
Slock Exchange will have to take a tough line 
with nominated adviser. in such eases il the 
new market is to establish long-term credi- 
bility. But thus far. the babe seems lo be in 
rude health. 


Minorco sells 
10% Matthey 
stake for £132m 


ROGER TRAPP 

Minorco. the South African- 
owned natural resources group, 
has pulled out of the precious 
metals and specialist ceramics 
group Johnson Matthey by sell- 
ing its n ear-10 per cent stake to 
broker SBC Warburg for 
£132m. 

Warburg was understood lo 
be seeking to place the stock at 
about 625p a share. Johnson 
Matthey closed down 20p at 
630p. 

TTte company - which is 
owned by Anglo American, the 
Oppenheimer family and De 
Beers, and chaired by Julian 
Ogilvie Thompson - explained 
> that the sale of the 9.9 per cent 
V holding was part of a pro- 
gramme of disposals designed 
to strengthen the company's bal- 
ance sheet as it prepared to 



Julian Ogfivie Thompson: 
raising cash assets 


develop several q'gm fi ranr min- 
ing projects around the world. 

Ex plaining thaf the gain- harf 
been a “non-strategjc invest- 
ment”, a Minorco spokes- 
woman said that the company 
had been “a totally different 
animal” when the Johnson 
Matthey shares were acquired 
from Charter Consolidated at 
490p in Februaiy 1993. 

Fbr example, Minorco had 
wanted to be exposed to the 
platinum market, she said. 

Recently, Minorco acquired 
several mines at various stages 
of development and estimates 
that these will require funding 
of about $2bn, half of which wfll 
mme fr om the Minorco balance 
sheet. As a result, Minorco is 
looking to increase its cash 
assets. 

In 1 ’February this year, 
Minorco sold a 9.6 per cent 
holding worth about $82m in 
US oil and gas company Santa 
Fe Energy Resources. 

A month later, it received a 
total of about $250m by dis- 
posing of an 18.9 percent stake 
m Australian mining group 
Normandy Mining and a 3.7 per 
cent interest in the company’s 
gold mining arm, PosGold. 

The spokeswoman said 
Minorco TOuId be reviewing the 
situation and selling other in- 
vestments as the need arose. 

Last year, Minorco, whose 
chief executive is Hank Slack, 
announced a 51 per cent 
increase in underlying profits, 
toS365m- 


In Brief 


% 


• Japan’s economy grew by 3.0 per cent in the first quarter of 
1996 compared with the previous three months - the strongest 
quarterly performance since the beginning of 1973 before the im- 
pact was felt of the first oil shock. Gross domestic product rose 
by an annual rate 12.7 per cent. Growth was boosted by almost 
every category, from consumption to capital expenditure to gov- 
ernment spending and housing investment Weak exports and 
strong imports were the only negative factors on growth. 

Bloomberg 

• US bousing starts in May fell by 4.7 per cent to 1.43 mi llion. 
Higher mortgage rates and rising borrowing costs for buildens were 
blamed for me larger-than-expected drop- 

• Marts & Spencer’s top five directors made almost £L5m from 
the exercise of share options last year. Chairman SirRicfaard 
Greeubury, whose salary rose marginally to £816,000, made 
£266 000 Deputy chairman Keith Oates made £317,000. Three 
other directors. Guy McKracken, Peter Safcbwy and AndrewStore, 
cashed in options worth £340,000, £352,000 and £208,000 
respectively. 

• Cable & Wireless will make £60m from tire sale of a stake in 
Asia Satellite Communications, which is joining lo lhe Hong Kong 
stock market today. C&W is reducing its boldmgm A^tbom 
33 J per cent to 23 per cent. Its new stake is worth £150m, based 
on the public offer price of HKS20 per share. 

• BT said its friends and family’ discount scheme now has over 
5 million residential subscribers. The scheme often >|0per«sn| 
savings on calls to five nominated telephone mimbe^Memba^np 
has doubled since the £4.99 joining fee was scrapped m April and 
the discount increased from 5 per cent. 

• First Bus, Britain’s largest bus t^pany, reportedan 1 1^ 
cent foil in pre-tax profits to £22m last year due to 

n nmfiiG nw fmm £32.6® to £35®. The figures 
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a derision to outlaw ujw«om *««»«/ « Saxony, 

an investment by German car-maker 

DM4.7bn. 

.Chirac*** confirmalil 

■* ful dismissal by a former deputy chairm^,wntoeori^ra^^ 

^SSSSSJl of share options worth u P to £5 An. 

• Banner Homes is halving its toCTSlJD^ Dwindling 

asssKBSSsss^sSi- 

Banner said. 
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AND WE’RE GIVING AWAY A SEAT ABSOLUTELY FREE. 

To celebrate our success we would like uo offer you a second BusinessFirst seat to New York fbr a companion of v’our choice absolutely free this summer. 
Be caus e from 23rd June we will have two services a day* ro New York from London Gatwick. With BusinessFirst enjoy die comfort of one of the most 
advanced sleeper seats in the wodd, with First Class service all the way. And if you wane to travel on to any of 125 US. 

mainland destinations vour companion can join you in First Class as our guest. We will collect 
you from your home or office and take you to London Gatwick. And when you arrive at your 
final destination a limousine will meet you**. To qualify' for a free second BusinessFirst seat, simply travel via New York 
between 23rd June and 1 0th September 1996. For details of this special offer see your travel agent or call us on 0800 
747800 and ask for the BusinessFirst “Secret of Success” offer. BusinessFirst — First Class but for a Business Class fare. 


London A iatwick 
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FT-SE 100 Index hour by hour 
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arts news 


edited by David lister 


Equity rules: Producer condemns eccentric decision as leading actor fails to land Broadway role because he lacks 'star status 

Why Gambon isn’ 



MARIANNE MACDONALD 

Arts Correspondent 

Michael Gambon has been 
refused permission to recreate 
a West end role on Broadway 
because Americans do not con- 
sider him a big enough star, it 
emerged yesterday. 

The National Theatre had 
hoped to transfer Robert Fox’s 
production of David Hare's 
play Skylight, about an affair 
between a restaurateur and a 
radical young teacher, to New 
York with Gambon in the lead 
role. 

But, following talks, Ameri- 
can Equity has refused to let 
Gamboa perform, arguing that 
the actor who played the lead 
in Dennis Potter's The Singing 
Detective is of insufficient “star 
status". 

Its prohibition was confirmed 
by a spokeswoman at the Na- 
tional Theatre, where Gam- 
bon played the part of Tom 
Sergeant when Skylight opened 
last yep. American Equity, the 
American actors’ union, 
to comment on the decision 
described by Mr Fox as 
“eccentric". 

Complicated rules presided 
over by the actois* union mean 
it can be extremely diffi cult for 
British actors to play in Amer- 
ica if, like Gambon, they are not 
passed under the star status rule. 

Producers are then obliged to 
prove that there is no American 
actor who can replace him or 
her in the part in question by 
carrying out auditions through- 
out the country. 

The only alternative is for an 
actor to go to America under 
the exchange scheme, which al- 
lows an American actor of sim- 
ilar status to play in Britain in 
a straight swap. 

Those who have previously 
fallen foul of Equity's percep- 
tion of their star status (or oth- 
erwise) In America include 
Juliet Stevenson, who could 
not take her lead role in Death 
and the Maiden to New York, 
and Billie Whitelaw - despite 
her unique position as Beckett’s 
muse. 

Michael Pennington was also 



US welcome... 



Vfenessa Redgrave in OK 

pheto Descending was ac- 
cepted in the US became* 
both Equities (OK and USW 
accept such, “star* 
formoro without demur. 


and unwelcome 





American Equity- denied 
Base WUftatene star status, 
even though she was act- 
ing in plays Samuel Beck- 
ett wrote Jot her. 




Lacking status: Michael Gambon appearing in the West End production of David Hare’s Skytt&tt, which he will not be able to recreate on Broadway Photograph: Stuart Morns 


not deemed a big enough star, 
and missed the chance to act in 
Shaffer’s Gift of the Gorgon on 
Broadway. Meanwhile, those 
who have been allowed include 
Elaine Paige, Tom Courtenay, 
and Vanessa Redgrave. 

Such decisions raise the con- 
troversial question of what ex- 
actly u a star. Equity in Britain, 
which applies the same rule in 
reverse to American actors, 
admits it has never written a de- 
finition. 

“It's impossible to say," ad- 
mils Eteler Finch, who heads Eq- 


uity’s theatre department “It's 
often obvious, but if there’s an 
element of doubt we would ap- 
ply criteria such as what work 
that person has done, whether 
they have played in more than 
one country: and if so, which 
countries, and which theatre 
companies.” 

Jeff Kaye, European bureau 
chief of the entertainment in- 
dustry paper the Hollywood Re- 
porter, notes that British actors 
and actresses have been inhib- 
ited by traditionally being 
stereotyped into certain roles: 


the upper-class twit (a la Hugh 
Grant), the suave gentleman 
(Sean Connery’s James Bond) 
or the evQ villain (Alan Rick- 
man). 

“Michael Gambon rated 22 
out of 100 in our star power list 
of the most bankable actors and 
actresses for last year," he 
added. “That’s pretty low. Oth- 
er Brits did Jar better. Kenneth 
Branagh was at 74, Sean Con- 
nery was at 94, and Hugh Grant 
was 81.” 

Stardom also differs in the 
worlds of theatre and film. Hol- 


lywood is about looks; the stage 
pats ability further up the peck- 
ing order. 

Theatre is much more about 
the quality of the actor be- 
cause that’s part of the experi- 
ence of going to the theatre,” 
said Nick James, deputy editor 
of the film ma garinft Sight and 
Sound, “In cinema if s to do with 
glamour rather than talen t 

“Gambon rose to promi- 
nence in the English theatre as 
a marvellous stage perfo rmer , 
and that’s enough on the Eng- 
lish stage. But in the States he 


gets seen in movies where he 
plays parts more to do with 
hack-work- like Julia Roberts' 
father in the film MaiyReilfy ." 

The problem is that any de- 
finition of what makes a star 
cannot include (he imponder- 
able quality which lifts a lead ac- 
tor into a household name. 
That is an elusive mix of track 
record, personality, marketing, 
looks, enviabflity quotient, 
bankability and love life. 
Emma Thompson, for ex- 
ile, seems to lack theenvi- 
• quotient, partly a result 


ofherjc 

Daniel Day-Lewis, however, 
has a broodingly tragic ap- 
pearance which fits the bilL The 
jury is still out on Kate Winslet 
her looks and films so far are a 
pins, but her youth and naive td 
may prove a problem. 

Of course, early death always 
helps in the quest for enter- 
tainment’s holy graiL The ulti- 
mate star remains Marilyn 
Monroe, who combined a mys- 
terious demise with an affair 
with the President, breathtak- 
ing looks arxl a tragic childhood. 



SkPetwHaTs revival ottb- 
serfs Master Bufldar 
centfy met the same fate. 
Alan Bates, its Sotnes&» 
was acceptable to 
but its HHde, 
HamDtoiv^wa* *impt y| I 
brU&ftit 
l thus taboos 



Car park in a courtyard to 
be a riverside art gallery 


DAVID LISTER 

Gars parked tty Inland Revenue 
staff are to be banned from one 
of London’s premier cultural 
sites, as part of the process of 
turning it into a riverside art 
gallery and courtyard for 
tourists. 

The decision urged on the 
Government by Lord Roth- 
schild, chairman of the Na- 


tional Heritage Memorial Fund, 
marks a victory lor the long-run- 
ning Independent campaign to 
free key areas of cultural im- 
portance from parked cars and 
open them up for tourists and 
other visitors to walk through. 

The Chambers courtyard off 
the Strand, in central London, 
borders the Courtauld Institute 
of Art and the Courtauld Gal- 
leries - with its famous im- 


IS 


iressionist collection - and 
imeiset House, which at pre- 
sent is home to the Inland Rev- 
enue and the Lord Chancellor’s 
Department 

The courtyard, designed tty 
the 18th-century architect Sir 
William Chambers, was one of 
the focal points of the Inde- 
pendent campaign to have 
parked cars removed from cul- 
tural spaces; but Inland Rev- 
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We’ll serve you a FREE tube of 
3 Penn tennis balls worth £4 when you 
spend £30 or more on tennis products in 
our Champion Sport Department. 

Available until Saturday 6 July 
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(including Brawns of Chester) 
Often available -while nocks Use. 


enue staff were reluctant to 
move. However, by the end of 
the year they wfli be forced to 
park elsewhere or use public 
transport. 

The Government has agreed 
that the Lord Chancellor’s de- 
partment will move from the riv- 
er-fronting south block of 
Somerset House, and the build- 
ing wfll be turned into anew art 
gallery to house the £75m 
Gilbert Collection of silver, 
gold, micro-mosaics and gold 
boxes. The river terrace will 
transform the building, cur- 
rently housing divorce courts, 
into one of Britain’s most pres- 
tigious art spaces. 

The move to allow visitors to 
wander through the courtyard 
area also signals a new wiL Lord 
Rothschild said: “1 fervently 
hope that through the Her- 
itage Lottery Fuad some of 


in London become available for 
the public's enjoyment, in line 
with fan Independent campaign. 
The Heritage Lottery Fund is 
able to ensure that cars will no 
longer be parked in the Great 
Quadrangle so that this great 
and long neglected urban open 
space can once again be enjoyed 
tty the public.” 

The Heritage Lottery Fund, 
which Lord Rothschild chairs, 
has agreed to offer a grant of 
£15-5m to help refurbish and fit 
out the Tbrrace Building as 
well as putting up funds to en- 
dow the Gilbert Collection. 

Th&lndependent campaign to 
remove parked cars from im- 
portant cultural locations also 
targetted London’s Royal 
Academy, off Picadilty. The 
RA has also agreed that cars 
should be removed from its 
frontage. 

Other targets of the cam- 
paign were the forecourt of the 
British Museum, and Horse 
Guards Parade - venue for 
the Hooping Of The Colour 
where civil servants’ cars are 
parked. 

Neither of these two sites has 
yet been deaied for pedestrians. 
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CSHBfT ACCOUNTS 

Gress* 


ARM 



£2.000+ 

050% 

0.40% 

below £Z.000 

020% 

0.16% 

' £10,000+ 

2.72% 

117% 

£2,000-£9,999 

150% 

0.80% 

Below £2,000 

020% 

0.16% 

SMatfA/c 

223% 

1.78% 

Cenecd A/e for 16-19 yew ekb 

223% 

1.78% 

UvtdBfe 

2.48% 

1.98% 

OVERDRAFTS 

PwHeofli* 


IttM 

125% 

16.0% 

£10,000+ 

0.95% 

110% 

£5,000+ 

1.05% 

135% 

Below £5,000 

120% • 

155% ' 

** 

155% 

245% 

MORTGAGES 

Par Ami 

API 

SMmrifMflMeRtfi 

659% 

72% 

ImAGmtlMi 



£50,000+ 

6.89% 

7.1% 

£100.000+ 
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6.9% 
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HrstCtaie 

659% 

72% 

SicoNdamrge 

8.99% 

95% 

i 

i 

1 

Par Amu 

API 

Home Loan Rate 

6.99% 

72% 

Home Improvement Loan Rate 

8.99% 

92% 

Loans sanctioned before 26/4/89 



House Mortgage Rate 

659% 
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Per Mm® 

1.50% 


12.4% 


APB 
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APB 
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Anart Merest 



Gross* 

Net* 

3 Year 

750 

5.60 

2 Year 

6.50 

520 

1 Year 

5.75 

4.60 

6 Months 

5.50. 

4.40 

Momhty option available 
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90 Day Notice 

ftass* 

Net* 

£100.000+ 

550 

4.40 

£50500+ 

5.00 

4.00 

£25,000+ 

4.75 

3.80 

£10500+ 

4.35 • 

3.48 

£5.000+ 

4.00 

320 

30 Day Notice 

£100500+ 

525 

4.20 

£50.000+ 

4.75 
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£25500+ 

4.50 
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£10.000+ 
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(instant Access) 
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£10.000+ 

3.55 
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£2.000+ 

321 

156 
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Grass* 

Her* 

(Instant Access) 

£25,000+ 

3,72 

197 

£10.000+ 

3.23 
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£5.000+ 
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2.38 

■ - ■ £500+ 

2.49 

1.99 

Up to £500 

2.00 

1.60 
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Gress* 

Net* 

(Instant Access) 

£50500+ 

3.23 

2.58 

£25.000+ 

2.74 
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£10500+ 

2.00 

1.60 

£2,000+ 

1.25 

1.00 
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^ Blaneand Loko combine to wreak revenge on Stoichkov’s dispirited cohorts 
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Top of the world: Laurent Blanc (centre) rises highest to &eet the crowd after scoring France's first goal in their 3-1 win over Bulgaria at St James' Park yesterday 

France banish the ghost of 
Bulgaria to reach last eight 


Photograph by Graham Chadwick/Allsport 


& 


France, stflJ burning with in- 
dignation at the part Bulgaria 
Splayed in their failure to reach 
the World Cup finals of 1994, 
gained revenge at $t James’ 
Park yesterday to ensure they 
finished top of Group B. The 
blow proved to be a fatal one 
for Bulgaria, who were denied 
a place in the last eight because 
of Spain’s win over Romania 90 
miles away at El! and Road. 

The day began with any two 
of three teams capable of reach- 
ing the quarter-finals, but Spain 
prevailed at Leeds to finish 
with five points. That was one 
more than the Bulgarians, who 
will no doubt reflect on the Hris- 
to Stoichkov “goal” that was 
wrongly disallowed for offside 
against the Spanish. 

Stoichkov was implicated in 
further controversy after the 
match, when one of his oppo- 
nents, Marcel Desailiy, accused 
him of racism. “In the first 20 
minutes he made racist com- 
ments towards me and other 


African players in our team,” he 
said. "1 do not consider Sto- 
ichkov to be a great player any 
more and I don’t take anything 
fixwn my battle from him. He was 
saying black this and black that.” 

Stoichkov replied: *Tt*s nor- 
mal, if you took a microphone 
on to the pitch you would find 
it was happening everywhere." 

Departure from the tourna- 
ment was a harsh outcome for 
Bulgaria- although they could 

have no complaints about the 
result of this match. Stoichkov, 
apart, their attack looked lead- 
en and clumsy compared to the 
nimble French. 

The Parma striker, almost in- 
evitably, got the Bulgarian goal 
that would prove a consolation 
buried by the French strikes 
from Laurent Blanc, an own 
goal by Luboslav Pfcnev, and 
Patrice Loka In the dosing mo- 
ments, Stoichkov stood on his 
own on the half-way line, totally 
uninterested in the proceedings. 
-\Ve were punished for our 


Guy Hodgson 


BULGARIA 1 FRANCE 3 


Stoichkov (69 min) Blanc (21 min) 

Penw ofi (63 nsb) 

Halftime: 0-1 Lotao (90 mini 

Attendance at St James' Parle 26,976 


mistakes,” Dimitar Penev, the 
Bulgarian coach, said, H but de- 
spite this defeat I still feel my 
team has done well. France 
have paid us back now.” 


The French still look back in 
horror on the November night 
two and half years ago when the 
Bulgarians pinched a place in 
USA 94 with a last-minute goal 


tRBjGARU (44-2):-RBitiaBov {Beading); KmmenBev (dtymplatos Piraeus), 
Ivanov (Rapid . Vienna). Hubcftsv . (HamburgJ. Tcvetanov (Wald hot 
Mannheim); Lechkov frternfaurg). IhnfcwrfBayer Ugrdlngyt). Vbni an ovTSporl- 
'Jng UsbonVBatotov WB StangW); StoteMKov (Parma),. Panov (Afletico 
Madrid). jSabatRtfMe Bounkov (i860 Munich) fty Yanto^TS; Dorisbv 
(CSKA Softs) forBa&aiW. SL ; :,- i 

FRANCE (443-2-2): Lama (Par» Si-Germaln); Ttnnm [Parma), Btane 
fBaitjetona), Mafoy (MBan),"Uz«Ku (Bordeaux); Karambeu (Sampdo- 
ria). Oemnpc (Menus), Guerin (Pahs St-Germa infrafan* fBoreteaitf , 
Pjotfcaaff (IntetraEon^ IXlgahyJi^ilan): Pedros (Nantes) 

forSfoaft, 61;lotaf (Pads St-Gefmffln) foe Quarry, 65. . 

BooWiigK Bulgaria: Nano^Kremento^^ Desaffly, bugar*. 
Referee: {England). 27. 

Mai of ttetoateh: Oforkaeft \ • ' — 


in Paris. From (he lusty singing 
of “La Marseillaise'' beforehand 
to the crunching foul Desailiy 
inflicted on Stoichkov in the 
third minute, it was clear they 
were highly motivated. 

This energy was nearly sated 
as early in the 13th minute, 
Borislav Mikhailov diving low 
(o his left to tip Youri Djorka- 
efTs free-kick round the post- 
il proved to be a temporary re- 
prieve. however, because seven 
minutes later Djorkaeff floated 
over a comer from the right that 
Blanc met emphatically with his 
head, thumping (he ball be- 
tween Mikhailov and Emil Kre- 
menliev on the line. 

Mikhailov also had to be ag- 
ile to save a chip from Chris- 
tophe Dugany after 43 minutes 
and only just got a boot to the 
ball when Djorkaeff missed a 
through ball from Vincent 
Guerin and almost wrong-foot- 
ed him. The Bulgarian 
keeper was stoppini 
the French were throwing at 


him; he could not be expected 
to hah miscalculations from his 
own players. When Penev in 
advertently flicked the boh hack 
wards from Djorkaeff s come 
after 62 minutes, be was strand 
ed two yards off his line. 

The Bulgarians looked beat 
en but. after 6S minutes, they 
were awarded a free-kick righ 
of centre 25 yard s out and, will 
arrogant ease. Stoichkov took 
just one step and then curled a 
left-foot shot past Bernard 
Lama. It was the first success- 
ful free-kick of Euro 96 and his 
third goal m three matches. 

As the Bulgarians sensed 
hope, however, the Spanish got 
their winner five minutes from 
time. The white shirts deflated 
with despair and in the last 
minute the French landed the 
final blow. Christian Karembeu 
played a pass through a square 
Bulgarian back line and Loko 
beat MikhaikJov on the right of 
the area before placing the ball 
past Ivailo Yordanov on the line. 
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Illingworth stunned and saddened by TCCB fine 


Cricket 

DEREK PRINGLE 


In an unexpected courtroom 
drama, deep insde London’s In- 
ner Temple, Raymond Illing- 
worth, England’s chairman of 
selectors, was fined £2,000 yes- 
terday and severely repri- 
manded by the Test and County 
Cricket Board's discipline com- 
mittee, after comments he 
made in a national newspaper 
were found to be in breach of 
two Board directives. 

The verdict and punishment 


- settled on despite of a glow- 
ing testimonial sent to the hear- 


of the TCCB - took just over 
three hours to reach, and left 
Illingworth ckarty dispirited and 
almost speechless in disbelief. 

Asked whether he would still 
do the job if he could turn the 
clock back three years, Illing- 
worth replied: “No. I wouldn't 
have taken the job." 

It was clearly a sad day for 
Illingworth, who at present plans 
to see through his seledorial 
commitments for the rest of 
the summer. Yet, in a way, it is 


even sadder to witness the cridc- 
eting establishment’s continued 
perpetuation of the old amateur 
versus professional divide. 

If Illingworth, forever the 
old pro, fiad resigned on the 
spot, it would probably have 
been the final battle between 
the two. As it is, his current in- 
tention to carry on, probably 
means the divisiveness will drib- 
ble on into the 21st century. 

However, what seems to irk 
Illingworth most is that the fi- 
nancial penalty arose from ar- 
ticles published in the Daily 
Express in May. Ironically, the 


fine is exactly the same amount 
that he imposed on Michael 
Atherton for the dirt in the 
pocket affair in 1994, a move 
which was widely thought to 
have saved the captain's job. 

In the first piece, two para- 
graphs in which Illingworth had 
mildly criticised the TCCB's 
weak handling of Devon Mal- 
colm’s flagrant breach of con- 
tract, were singled out. While 
the whole of the second article, 
the first part of his book seri- 
alisation, was the Malcolm cri- 
tique proper. A third piece, 
which appeared a day after the 


others, merely generated a rep- 
rimand - the discipline com- 
mittee patronisngfy stating that, 
but for Illingworth’s contribu- 
tions to pngHsii cricket, the fine 
would have been a lot higher. 

“The committee took into ac- 
count the mitigating circum- 
stances put before them and in 
particular the exceptional ser- 
vice which Mr Illingworth has 
given to the game at county and 
international level," the state- 
ment from the committee said. 
“This resulted in a lower penal- 
ty than would otherwise have 
been imposed 


“The c ommit tee imposed a 
fine of £2,000 in respect of the 
first charge, a reprimand in re- 
spect of the second and a con- 
tribution of £500 towards the 
cost of the hearing, 

“The committee indicated 
that note should be taken that 
breaches of the Board's direc- 
tives relating to the malting of 
public statements will be han- 
dled more severely in the 
future." 

The TCCB has not handled 
the affair at all well. What 
should have been sorted out in 
10 minutes, has instead rumbled 


on for weeks, culminating m yes- 
terday’s hearing being held at 
an unexpected venue tha t was 
kept secret until the last minute. 

In a sommer in which crick- 
et needs all the good publicity 
it can get, the board by dc- 
' fleeting the attention away from 
England's fine start on the field 
has been just as prejudicial to the 
interests of cricket as Illingworth 
outspoken comments were. 

Having been taken aback by 
his punishment, Illingworth was 
further distressed to hear that 
Nick Knight had foiled a fitness 
test on his broken finger. That 


means Alec Stewart will be giv- 
en another chuncc to open die 
innings, although his mdnaon 
is thought likely to lx? on a short- 
term basis only. He clqgrty 
turned up at Lord’s expecting 
Knight to be fit as he brought 
only his Surrey kit, and wfen 
told he was playing, had fog □ 
home to fetch his England ktt. 

Knight, who was struck dur- 
ing the Edgbaston Tfcsi, wasfex- 
tremety disappointed to riiss 
out. After having a ne&fhe 
found be could not catch prop- 
erty and rightly declared fim- 
self unavailable. X 


Muster angry over 
Wimbledon seeding 


Tennis 

JOHN ROBERTS 

Six days to go, and the tantrums 
have started already. Thomas 
Muster, the world No 2, was 
sulking yesterday about being 
demoted to No 7 seed in the 
Wimbledon men's singles. 

The 28-year-old Austrian, 
who is competing in Halle, 
Germany, said: “It doesn’t 
matter that I’ve never won a 
match at Wimbledon. I’m still 
No 2 in the world and I think 

1 should be seeded, maybe 
three or four, but at least in the 
top four. I think to seed the No 

2 player in the world No 7 is 
quite respectless. 

“If we seed like this we 
should have a ranking for each 
surface. We should have a day 
court r ankin g, a grass court 


r ankin g, then OK. But I don't 
think it's right that this is the 
only tournament that does it. 
I think it's a joke.” 

His manager-coach, Ron- 
nie Leitgeb, said: "Never in the 
history of Wimbledon has a 
world No 2, a former No I, 
been seeded so low. That’s a 
subtle way of saying they don’t 
want him. This is further proof 
that the people in Britain don’t 
value Thomas." 

Muster, who triumphed in 1 1 
day-court tournaments last 
year, including the French 
Open, has not won a match in 
four visits to the Ail England 
Club's lawns. He had not won 
a match on grass as a senior 
until he defeated the South 
African Marcos Ondruska dur- 
ing a Davis Cup tie in February, 
only days before the Austrian 
became No 1. 
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‘Seeded players In aaptotls 


Last week, in the absence of 
Pete Sampras, the current No 1, 
Muster was made top seed for 
the Stella Artois Championships 
at Queen’s Club, London, a 
tournament wind) abides by 
the ATP Tour rankings- Muster 
won three matches, losing in the 
semi-finals to Stefan Edbeig, 
twice a Wimbledon champion. 

Yesterday’s Wimbledkmdraw 
projected a quarter-final be- 
tween Muster and Sampras, 
who has won the title for the past 
three years. Both face potential 
hazards before that. Should 
Muster advance to the fourth 
round, he could find himself 
playing Michael Stich, the 1991 
champion, who is seeded as 
low as No 10 in spite of reach- 
ing the French Open final 

Sampras, who opens his de- 
fence on the Centre Court at 
2pm on Monday against Richey 
Reneberg, an American com- 
patriot, may then face Mark 
Phflippoussis, the Melbourne 
teenager who overpowered him 
in the third round of the Aus- 
tralian Open in January. 

Edbeig, seeded No 12 for his 
farewell appearance after fin- 
ishing runner-up to Boris Beck- 
er at Queen’s on Sunday, is in 
Sampras’s half and is drawn to 
play the sixth-seeded Michael 
Chang in the fourth round. 
The Swede will do well to ne- 
gotiate a first-round match 
against the unseeded French- 
man Guy Forget 

Tim Henman, the British 
No 1, has drawn the fifth-seed- 
ed Yevgeny Kafelnikov, who 
won the French Open 11 days 
ago, defeating Sampras in the 
semi-finals. “I’m looking for- 
ward to it” Henman said, re- 
calling that he held a set point 
against the Russian before los- 
ing to him in Rotterdam in 
March, 7-6. 6-3. 

Henman, it may be remem- 
bered, lost to Sampras in the 
second round last year and was 
then disqualified while playing 
doubles after a ball-girl was 
struck by a ball he hit in anger. 

Kafelnikov is projected to 
meet the third-seeded Andre 
Agassi in the quarter-finals, 
while Boris Becker, the No 2 
seed, looks well set to advance 
to a possible match against Jim 
Courier in the last eight. 

Monica Seles's first match at 
Wimbledon for four years will 
be against Ann Grossman, an 
American compatriot. If the 
seedlings work out, Seles, the 
No 2 seed, will play Arantxa 
Sanchez Vicario, last year’s 
runner up, in the semi-finals. 

Steffi Graf; drawn to play 
Conchita Martinez in the semi- 
finals, opens her defence of the 
title agamst Ludmila Ricfatero- 
va, of the Czech Republic. The 
German No 1 seed could face the 
15-year-okl Swiss Martina Hkgis 
in the fourth round and Jana 
Novotna in the quarter-finals. 




Mary Pierce follows through on her service but failed to deliver at Eastbourne yesterday 
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Erratic Pierce loses interest 


IAN TASKER 

reports from Eastbourne 

She is called “The Body”, but 
Maty Pierce’s problem seems to 
be in keeping it together with 
her soul while on court. Yes- 
terday, at the Direct Line In- 
surance championships here, 
the 21-year-old produced a per- 
formance of dazzling inconsis- 
tency in losing 6-0, 5-7, 6-2 to 
Irina Spirlea. 

Playing on grass for the first 
time in a year, Pierce, the ninth 
seed, certainty looked the part, 
but sadly only in as much as she 
was wearing a white version of 
the low-cut dress that had 
briefly raised temperatures at 
Roland Garros. 

Here it seemed difficult to de- 
tect a pulse. Always one to blow 
either hot or cold. Pierce was 
positively frozen out of the first 


set, winning just five points as 
her 22-year-old opponent from 
Romania, ranked No 17 in the 
world, gratefully accepted error 
after error while simultane- 
ously exposing Pierce’s rela- 
tive lack of manoeuvrability. 

When Spiriea held to lead 
2-0 in the second set - Pierce 
had by now managed a total of 
seven points - even the crowd 
was becoming embarrassed. 

Suddenly, after 27 minutes of 
torpor, a deep breath replaced 
the distracted sighs ana four 
points exploded from her rack- 
et in less than a minute. The 
spell was broken and so too, at 
2-3, was Spirlea. 

Pierce's strength is her pow- 
er and gradually her shots be- 
gan to find their targets. Her 
trademark, slow, elegant stroll 
between points was even upped 
a gear (to first). And taking ad- 
vantage of a Spirlea double- 


fault that set up the opportu- 
nity, she claimed the second set 
with an exquisite wrong-foot- 
ing cross-court forehand pass. 

It was at this point that in- 
terest again seemed to drain out 
of Pierce. She dropped serve in 
the opening game of the de- 
ciding set, then again at 1-3, sub- 
siding with a double-fault, and 
Spiriea was not unduly troubled 
in serving out the match. 

Surprisingly, given bo- record 
on grass - Fierce has won only 
one match, at Wimbledon last 
year - she remains optimistic. 

“Grass is realty for," she 
said afterwards. “It could be 
gpod for my game. I can lake 
advantage of the first shot and 
once I get used to moving 
around I can get better. But 
don’t expect me to [day great on 
it for a couple of years." 

Despite the late withdrawal 
of Stem Graf; the Wimbledon 


champion, seven of the world's 
top 10 are at Eastbourne this 
week with Monica Seles, the No 
1 seed, opening her campaign 
today against Meredith Mc- 
Grath, the winner at Edgbaston 
last week. 

Because of the strength of the 
field, Clare Wood, ranked 187 
in the world and a wild card, was 
the only Briton in the draw. Yes- 
terday, she displayed her ver- 
satility against die world No 27, 
Ai Sugtyama of Japan, saving 
one match point with an ace, a 
second with a drop shot and a 
third with a powerful forehand. 
However, a netted backhand on 
her fourth match point gave 
Sugtyama a 6-4, 6-3 victory. It 
was Wood’s 10th successive 
first-round defeat at East- 
bourne and she has yet to win 
a set 

Results, Sporting Digest, 
page 11 


Rused 
follOW«| 
Henmai 
through* 

Greg Rusedski moved intttihe 
second round of the Nofthg- 
ham Open after a 55-mimifeyie- 
tory yesterday over the snend 
seed, Alberto Costa of S]Hi» 
The British No 2's 6-M&-4 
success followed that offgEm 
Henman, who ended the tires 
of Malivai Washington, tfcfiNo 
3 seed, on Monday. t* . 

Rusedski, world nmk cy 76, 
won four games in a row teftake 
the first set agamst athe 
Spaniard, a clay-court special- 
ist ranked 17 in the world. 

Costa managed to save three 
motdi points in the 10th game 
of the second set before netting 
two consecutive volleys to give 
Rusedski victory. 

Mark Wbodforde joined the 
other major seeds on the side- 
lines when he lost 6-2. 7-6 to the 
American Vince Spadca. The 
defeat of the fourth seed from 
Australia leaves Jan Sicmerink, 
the fifth seed from the Nefeer- 
lands, as the highest-ratted 
player left Siemcnnk managed 
a 6-3, 6-3 victoty over Russia’s 
Andrei Olhovstoy. 

At the Wimbledon qualifying 
tournament in Roehampton, 
Andrew Richardson overpow- 
ered his fellow Briton Sifflon- 
Pender to move to withinoiua 
match of bookinga place in 1 hot 
week's first round proper. 1 - 
•. The tall 22-year-old left- 
hander from Bourne, fin- 
coins hire, proved too strong 
and experienced for his '18- 
year-old Cornish opponenUuid 
finished a 6-2, 6-4 winner. 

Richardson, who at 6ft 7m 
towers above most of his op- 
ponents, said his game-had 
improved with the help of.Pc- 
ter Fleming, the former doubles 
partner of John McEnroe) “He 
is a big guy like myself so he can 
understand the way I fed i and 
the way I should play,” he said. 

Four of the seven British 
women on view won their-first 
matches against much higher- 
ranked players. i • 

Jane Wood celebrated her 
best win since she returned to 
the women's circuit after a 
break of nearly 10 years to 
stuefy in America and to coach. 
She scored a surprise -• 6-4, 
6-3 victory over the Beckenham 
finalist Maria Vento of 
Venezuela, the second seed 
who is nearly 300 places above 
her at 116 in the world. 

Gloucestershire’s Emily 
Bond, who languishes at 4S6 in 
the world bridged an even 
wider gulf in the world rankings 
to put out the No 148, Sonya 
Jeyaseelan of Canada, 7-5, ^ 
The other home winners? 
were Essex’s Mandy Wain- 
wright who beat the Spaniard 
Paula Hennida in three sets and 
Julie Puffin, of Sussex, who 
routed the Hungarian Viraag 
Csuigo 6-1, 6-2. 



Slaney reaches Atlanta 


Athletics 


Mary Slaney qualified for her 
first Olympics since 1988 at the 
US Olympic trials in Atlanta on 
Monday, but Carl Lewis only 
just soaped into the finals of the 
long jump. 

The 37-year-old Slaney ral- 
lied from fifth place in the last 
three laps to finMi second in the 
5,000m final and complete an 
impressive comeback. 

Tm very excited to be here 
and to be in contention, and Tm 
going to put in a lot of hard 
work in the next month because 
i want to be in the medal hunt 
in July," she said 

Slaney, considered one of 
the greatest - and most ill-fat- 
ed -American female middle- 
distance runners in history, fin , 
sshed just over a second adrift 
of the winner Lynn Jennings. 

She holds five US records 
from 800m to 3.000m but has 
never finished higher than 
eighth in an Olympic race nr 
has had so many operations on 
her Ie^-“18 to 20, so m e w here 


in there" - that she can not re- 
member the exact number. 

Monday’s trials threatened to 
repeat her 1984 Ofympics dis- 
aster in Los Angeles. With 
about 300m to go, Slaney was 
clipped on the heel tty Amy 
Rudolph. U nlik e the 1984 
3,000m, where Slaney fell to the 
track in a heap after tan gling 
with Zola Budd, she righted her 
stride and went on to finish sec- 
ond in 15:2939. 

The largely tactical race was 
won by Jennings in 15:28.18. 
Rudolph took the third and fi- 
nal spot for the event on the US 
Olympic team in 15:29.91. 

Lewis, the three-times 
Olympic long-jump champion, 
qualified only sixth for today’s 
final. The 34-year-old Lems, 
who missed out on qualifying for 
the Olympic 100m on Saturday, 
recorded only 8.03m, but this 
proved good enough to move on 
to the next round- If he fails, 
Lewis- the winner of eight gokl 
medals over the last three 
Games - will have only the 
200m remaining to qualify for 
his final Olympics. 


*T wanted to stay relaxed, just 
be smooth today, work on my 
run," said Lewis, whose long 
jump victories in 1984, 1988 and 
1992 account for three of his 
Ofympic golds. “I didn't want to 
be too aggresswe because I 
didn’t want to risk an injury," 
added Lewis, who suffered 
cramp in his right calf while fin- 
ishing; last in the 100m final . 

Mike Powell, the world- 
record holder, and Mike Con- 
ley led the qualifying with jumps 
Of 832m. 


TODAY’S 

NUMBER 





Wh 


1,918 


The record number of golfers 
who have «rterad next month’s 
Open at Royal Lytham. The pre- 
vious record of 1,836 was set 
at St Andrews last year and the 
new mark is 525 more tharv & 
1988, the last time the Opes 
was held at lytham,' - 










Hammer and tongs: The muscles on these men were incredible, pecs like melons, skies of beef for shoulders - and they ware only the supporters 
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Who is Mick Jones? 










u’re really going to do some- 
thing on the hammer? Oh, that’s 
great” Malcolm said “No one 
ever does anything on the ham- 
mer. 1 was in the hammer myself, 
actually, but I was too small, 
that's what it came down to." Malcolm was 
now a press officer for the three As. We were 
standing in the half-empty Alexandra Sta- 



.. Vi 


- iidium at the start of finals day, a time of wild 
* hopes, soon to be followed for m 


erest 


: many by the. 
broken dream of an Atlanta-lessOTmmer; 
well for the men’s ha mm er throwers, the 
-.virtual guarantee of one. 

-“Any hammer thrower you could rocom- 
-mend?” I asked Malcolm. “I don’t know, 
..bit of a character maybe?” 

“Hr, Smithy’s bound to win it I mean, 
.:be usually does, Dave does. But the one 
• you realty want is Mick Jones. He’s a real 
-character. And his coach, Alan Bircham. 
.He’s the same. Alan Bircham trained me, 
actually. Both of them are real characters.” 

Malcolm told me the hammer followers 
always sat in the same seals in the stand be- 
■ hind the hammer cage. There wouldn’t be 
many of them. Once I got there, rd prob- 
ably recognise Alan Bircham straight away. 
He'd be the balding man, wearing a bright- 
ly coloured shirt no doubt, shouting loud- 
er than anyone else and cracking jokes. And 
Mick Jones, well, you couldn’t miss him- Af- 
teEthe event was over, they’d go and sit in 
the stand with the hammer followers. They 
■always did. They liked to stick together. 

: A pleasant light breeze fluttered the 
pages of slats lying around the press room. 
Mick Jones, personal best 72.10 metres. 
And that wasn't this year. The Otympic 
qualifying standard was 74. Dave Smith had 
done 75.10. Paul Head had gone farther 
than Mick Jones, too. He'd done 74.02, but 
that was some time ago. It looked as though 
the Olympic place was all but Dave Smith's 
already. 

. ; The athletics writers were just unpack- 
ing their gear, chatting idty. Only the 
hammer was going oil The big events 
> weren't on for two or three hours. Did you 
. hear about Unford yesterday? Paid a visit 
to the press room, apparently. It looked like 
•_ war, but it ended m handshakes. Unbe- 
lievable. Typical Linford. You should have 
been there. Du’ainc Ladejo? He’s talking 


it up a bit, isn’t he? You’ve got to fancy 
Roger for the 400. 

They were an affable bunch, really look- 
ing forward to the big races with the resid- 
ual enthusiasm of fanhood. Not like some 
of the football writers with their I-could- 
be-a-manager Umbra puffa jackets. Yeah, 
saw him down at Scribes last night, didn’t 
I. You wonder why ninafe gets so het up 
about the athietks writezs. They weren’t the 
ones who wrote the hwchbox stuff 

I walked around the stadirantowards the 
hammer followers’ stand. Outside, the fans 
were arriving and pi crocking an the grass 
before they went in: middle-aged white 
couples with “I support British athletics” T- . 
shirts, carrying lime Union Jades, the ones 
you've always seen on television in some dis- 
tant foreign stadium through the years, wav- 
ing their Hags at Daley, Seb, Sally, Linford, 
picnicking in the sun next to black guys in 


BEING THERE 



Much of the drama at the Olympic 
trials did not make the headlines. 

• The hammer; for instance. 
Jonathan Rendall tells the tale 


The hammer followers' 
stand looked like 
a convention for 
Security Personnel 
International 


sunglasses, and sdroolcbildien of all colours 
scampering about with autograph books. A 
grade, idyffic courteousness infused the air. 
Oh gosh. I'm not taking up aO your shade 
am 1? No, man. you carry on, everything's 
sweet. It must be the onty unmanufactured, 
one-nation British sport, athletics. 

Things were slightly different in the ham- 
mer followers’ stand, however. In fact, it 
looked like a convention for Security Per- 
sonnel International Scanning around for 
Alan Bircham, I couldn't tell who was bald- 
ing or not because they all seemed to be 
sporting dose oops and baseball caps. They 
were all peering grimly out at the hammer 
cage from under the peaks of the caps. The 
muscles on these men were incredible, pecs 
Bke melons, sides of beef for shoulders. And 
they were onty the supporters. No one was 
discemably cracking jokes. There was just 


the staccato murmur of stats. “When was 
it Paul Head did the 74.02? ^4 was it?" 

I spotted Mick Jones immediatety. Num- 
ber 1 1, prowling around by the cage some 
30 yards away. Only the photographers and 
the elderly officials were allowed around 
the cage, apart from the hammer throw- 
ers themselves. Jones was an amiable- 
looking giant of a man with carrot-coloured 
suede-head crop. He looked like how you 
imagined Lenny from Of Mice and Men 
would look, with a touch of Gordon Fer- 
ris, the former British heavyweight champ 
from Ulster, thrown in. 

Jones was bigger than the other throw- 
ers, but with the suspicion of a belly. Be- 
tween throws, he wandered up and down 
the gras strip by the cage, wincing and talk- 
ing to himself. He was a man who wore his 
emotions on his sleeve. Dave Smith was al- 
most as big but trimmer. He was clearly fol- 
lowingsome psychological battle-plan. He 
had a synchronised warm-up routine and 
put his baseball cap on between throws. He 
was already in the lead, 7258. Ahead, but 
not safe. Paul Head was smaller and 
swarthier. He eschewed both the meticu- 
lous psychological build-up of Smith and 
the emotionalism of Jones. He just hung 
around between throws and then got on 
with it. 

Time was running out to catch Smith. 
They were cm their fourth throws out of five. 
Head and Jones went after Smith, so at least 
they knew what they had to throw. Most 
of the hammer followers wanted Jones to 
win, you could (ell. The murmuring reached 
a mini-crescendo when he swung round on 


the grass strip to face the cage and take his 
turn, and it was interspersed with a sort of 


affectionate semi-diortling, hoping he'd 

jthaO fans 


come good, like England foot 
watching Gazza, on a microscopic scale. 
“Mick's got to go past his PB, yTmow - 
72.10. Come on, Mick,” 

Jones wiped the sweat from his forehead, 
then whirled round and let out a curdling 
yell as he released the hammer. It glided 
up and away into the blue above the sta- 
dium standi but already Jones was shak- 
ing his head. He didn’t like it He shook 
his head and stamped off. He was still third, 
behind Head and Smith. This time he look 
an extended walk up the grass strip. He 
must have gone 70 yards. He went as far 
as a photographer who was perched there. 
You could see Jones talking, but from that 
range it wasn’t clear whether he was talk- 
ing to the photographer or to himself. 

Smith took his last throw. He went 


wards it with his shoulders thrown back. The 
hammer exploded out from the cage. Jones 
liked it. The glare from the sun meant you 
couldn't see exactly where it had gone, but 
Jones had a good feeling He punched the 
air and up the grassy strip his gait acquired 
a swagger. Jones raised his arms to uie al- 
most completely unreceptive crowd. At least 
the hammer followers knew what was 
going on. Jones, what a showman. 

We waited for the MC to announce the 
result of the throw over the tannoy - 71.22. 
An im pr o v ement, bm not enough for At- 
lanta. Fora second, a hollow look crossed 
Jones’s face. Bui then he shrugged and gave 
a rueful smile. Jones. Head and Smith ex- 
changed Mafioso-style handshakes. The 
MC interviewed Smith over the tannoy. 
Smith said he was “quietly confident" of 
reaching the final in Atlanta. “Good for you. 
Smithy, good foryou," one of the baseball 


of the hammer throwers?" the official 
said. Yes. 1 said, but not Dave Smith, it was 
Mick Junes. “Mick who?" the official said. 

I went down to the changing-rooms and 
asked the doorman. '*Oi. Nlick!" he shout- 
ed. “Someone wants you!" But then a 
diminutive figure in a blazer shu filed out. 
He must have been about 50. “Sorry, 
mate," (he doorman said. "1 don't know any 
Mick Joneses apart from Mick here." 

By now about an hour had passed. The 
stadium was packed. People were massed 
on the grassy verge opposite the stands, 
waiting to see Christie. Gunnell Black and 
Ladejo. AH the bodies blocked out the 
breeze. You had to stand on the steps out- 
side the press room to get any air. Mick 
Jones's name had been on the tannoy four 
times. As well as Malcolm, the other two 
three A's press officers were engaged in the 
search for Jones. 

Some of the athletics writers were start- 


Smith stood there 
beaming at the 
athletics waters. But 
they were looking at 
the track 


ing to gel suspicious. What exactly did I 

"fha 


through his warm-up but srill looked tense. 
He wanted a throw that would put him safe. 
The hammer arched purposefully but then 


fell away. Smith was bent double in dis- 
appointment. Now they could still catch 
him. But then Head threw and was gruffly 
tearing off the number from his vest before 
the hammer had landed. 

Onty Jones was left. A matronly figure 
with grey hair in a white dress handed Jones 
the silver orb. Jones dangled its chain from 
his huge fingers like a yo-yo. He took up a 
position 40 yards from the cage and stared 
at it intently. For how many endless hours 
had Jones and Alan Bircham prepared for 
just such a moment? He walked back to- 


caps said sympathetically, as if Smith had 
just confessed to believing in a strange 
religious faith. 

I wailed for Jones to amble over to the 
hammer followers seats, but he didn't. He 
was ushered into a stadium tunnel bv the 
officials. Malcolm said this must be because 
it was finals day, when I got back round ut 
the press room. No problem. Malcolm said, 
we’d call Jones over the tannoy. "Did you 
see Alan Bircham?" Malcolm said. “No," 
1 said. Malcolm said: “Oh. that's a shame. 
He's a real character, Alan, like Mick is." 

After about 20 minutes, Dave Smith sud- 
denly appeared with another offidaL Smith 
stood there holding his winner's cup and 
beaming at the athletics writers. But they 
were looking at the track. The track stars 
were Umbering up and the big races would 
soon be on. “Someone here looking for one 


want with this hammer thrower? “Perhaps 
he’s at doping control?" one said quizzi- 
cally. No, I said, it was nothing like that. I 
just wanted a chat. “What was his name 
again?" another asked. 

“Mick Jones." 

I told Malcolm and (he other press of- 
ficers to call off the search. It wasn't fair 
on them. They looked relieved. 1 decided 
to walk round the stadium one last lime. 
Maybe I'd run into him. Well, you couldn't 
miss him. The deserted hammer cage 
loomed at one end of the stadium, a mon- 
strous anachronism blotting out the traek 
stars with its steel struts. I wonder if 
they've ever considered putting a sheet over 
it for decorum's sake. 

The hammer followers were still there, 
discussing hammer technique while the 
3,000m steeplechase sped past. “I kept 
telling him to push it in." one of them was 
saying, grinding his heel into the floor or 
the stand as if it were a hammer circle. 
“Push it in. I lold him. But he didn't, the 
lad." Maybe he was Alan Bircham? But no. 
Well, anyway, did he know where Mick 
Jones had gone? 

“Ah, now Mick," he said warmly. 
“Knowing Mick, he's probably gone 
borne. Mick's the sort of bloke who 
could actually jusl do that." 
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The mourning after Italy's night of misery 


t’s been a beautiful few days in 
Tofear- 


I JtaJy, all blue skies and coo 
ty morning breezes, but I don]t get 
the impression anyone has noticed. 
Last weekend, there was no sign of 
the usual crush to get to the beaches 
and lakes within striking distance of 
the big cities. 

• The bars and ice-cream shops on 
the piazzas of small country towns 
were doing a fraction of their usual 
business, and the few people out on 
the streets exchanged greetings in the 
■ low tones of mourners at a funeral 
Since last Friday night, when the 


else fly home from Euro 96 in 
disgrace. . . 

Can football realty be this im- 
portant to Italians? Yes, it can. The 
attitude towards Arrigo Sacchi, the 
team coach who dropped his two 
most successful players, Gianfranco 
Zola and Pier Luigi Casiraghlfrom 
the starting bne-up against the Czech 
Republic, has been little short of 
murderous. Saturday’s Conieredel- 


SPORT IN 
ANOTHER 
COUNTRY 
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chi you asked for this” and, in 
common with the rest of the press, 

tore apart his handling of the game 

Italian national team unexpectedly step by step. 

after an indifferent performance, has 
been branded public enemy number 
one. The silver-haired Fbbrizio Ra- 

vanelff the Juventus striker, is m the 

doghouse, too, because he > clearly 
waS-t up to peak fitnesson thexughL 
And so the post-mortems hare gone 
on, uncompromising and fall of 

righteous indignation. 

To this distinctly lukewarm fol- 
lower of the game* football seems 


Defeat has sent 

a nation into shock. 

Andrew Gumbel 

reports from Rome 


taking perverse pleasure in arguing 
Sacchi ’s side of the story. After all, 
it's not so long ago that he was li- 
onised as the architect of Itaty's glo- 
rious victory in their opening game 
against Russia. 

Of course he had to hold Zola and 
Casiraghi back, I say, neither was in 
lop physical form and their energies 
needed to be spared. Zola was still 
recovering from dysentery and Casir- 
aghi had complained of stomach 
cramps in training. Yes, it was fine 
leaving the field without a top-flight 


truth is that football Is a team effort. 
“When we win, we are all good. 
When wc lose, the fault is collective." 
Go, Arrigo, sock it to them. 

And so to tonight's challenge 
against Germany. There is a saying 
in Italy that the national football 
team always messes up when things 
are going well but pulls out the stops 
when the pressure is no. Right now, 
that dictum is the onty thing keep- 


ing this manic-depressive excuse for 
a country from slitting it 


defender after Apollon! was sent off 
Italian sk 


at Anfield, the entire country has 
; been in a state of shock. 
y Football has been the onty dis- 
,• cemible topic of conversation, at least 
: for those feeling strong enough to 
talk in the first place. Like victims 
>f a collective bereavement, the re- 
; toarks have been high on over- 
r' wrought emotion and tow on rational 
. analysis, an erratic parade of anger, 
denial grief and fear - fear of what 
wifi happen tonight when the na- 

3xmal team faces the unenviable chaf- 
; tenge of having to beat Germany or 


lower ui — — - - . . , 

to bring out the very worst m Italy, 
turning the country into a nation of 


petulant teenagers who want every- 
thing logo their way all the time and 
grow instantly bolshy when the 
slightest hitch holds them up. Their 
moments of joy are suspiciously 
over-confident, their lows all slaver- 
ing self-pity and melodramatic 
recrimination. 

Reading the sports press, one 
phrase pops inevitabty into my head: 
grew up. Don’t take it all so seriously. 
OK, so the team screwed up, but that 
doesn’t mean the whole country 
has to go on hold. Actually, I’ve bran 


-after all, the Italian side has strug- 
gled through far worse with 10 men 
before. As for the decision to play 
Ravanelli at less than top form, 
well he had gone on to the field for 
Juventus in the European Cup final 
against Ajax last month in a similar 
condition and played like a dream. 
The fact that lie didn’t do the same 
last Friday was just bad luck. 

As Sacchi himself has said: if his 
tactical manoeuvres had worked 
out, he would have been a hero. So 
it seems churlish and immature to 
blame him because the team did not 
live up to his expectations. The 


tg its collective 
wrists. When Germany walked all 
over Russia on Sunday night the re- 
action around here was akin to an 
epileptic convulsion. 

If Italy win, I will have to pul up 
with another nauseating outpouring 
of self-congratulatoiy glee. My 
footie-mad friends won’t forgive me 
for saving so, but I'll be much hap- 
pier if they lose. It’ll bring this crazy 
national psychosis to a rapid, if bru- 
tal dose. I know the country will get 
over it just like it recovered from its 
ignominious early exit from the 
Mexico Wbrkl Dip 10 years ago. And 
in the meant ime, I can look forward 
to having the beach to myself this 
weekend. 


SPORTING VERNACULAR 

No 2 BOTTLE 


"I am never going to get revenge 
on Mr van Hasten." said Tboy 
Adams in an interview yesterday, 
“as he has bottled it and retired." 
This seemed a little unfair to Mr 
van Bastcn, who could be forgiv- 
en for thinking that he had left the 
field as the victor, but whatever its 
justice, the remark testified again 
to the perceived importance of 
“bottle" as a component in a 
winxungpsi'chology. 

Its origins are a little obscure. 
Partridge notes several slang and 
underworld uses for the term, 
none of which gives an entirety 
dear derivation. “No bottle" could 
be used to mean “no good" or “use- 
less” in the early part of this cen- 
tury, but (hat dismissive sense 
doesn’t quite square with its on- 
pitch meaning, where it refers to 
a very specific disability - the dis- 
appearance of confrontational 
bravery or nerve. A player might 
possess every physical skill re- 
quired, but if he fades bottle, he wifi 
be unable to deploy them when 
thing s get rough- A more likely 


etymology is lo be found in iLs 
use as rhyming slang for “arse" 
(bottle and glass), a meaning that 
suggests a colloquially honoured 
connection between courage and 
control of the sphincter muscles, lb 
lose your bottle may just be a mar- 
gfoalty more decorous version of 

“bricking it". These are murky 

waters, though - in prison slang, to 
be “at the bottle" or a “hottle- 
rocrchanl” is to be a predatory 
homosexual so there is perhaps 
sonw dim memory of sexual 
submission in the term. 

■ It se*ms most likely that it is a 
verbal pitch invasion - malting its 
way mlo footballing talk from the 
terraces, of the Seventies, as the 
game itself becomes more physi- 
calty aggressive and less gentle- 
manty. There is no suggestion 
anywhere, raddentalty. that it has 
any connection with the idea of 
Dutch courage or alcoholic valour, 
though m that sense the England 
team might be said to have too 
much “bottle" altogether. 

Thomas Sutcffffe 
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It takes two to tangle: Romania's Constantin Galea (right) challenges Klko, the Spanish striker, at Bland Road yesterday as Spain progressed to the quarterfinals 


• -Photographs Mark Thompson/Allsport 


Give it a 

light kick and 

it will 

run and run. 


Spanish eyes are 
smiling for Amor 



No other watch in the game has stamina like the Citizen Eco-Drive. Just a few minutes 
murky light is enough to make it run and run. Powered by light Quartz accuracy. 
No battery change. No hassle. It’s attracting fans from all over the country. Prices from 
£89.50. Model illustrated £145. 3 year guarantee. For more details call 01753 897 210. 


JON GULLEY 

reports from Bland Road 

Spain 

Romania 


After struggling again, as they 
had against Bulgaria and 
France, to discover their true 
selves, Spain a 1 last conjured a 
decisive show of strength to ad- 
vance to the quarter-finals. 

They left it late, agonisingly sa 
for their anxious supporters, but 
their goal four minutes from the 
end, beaded past Florin Pnmea 
by the substitute Guillermo 
Amor, produced a result that was 
on balance deserved after sub- 
jecting the Romanian goal to in- 
tense second-half pressure. 

It means that they and not 
Bulgaria go through as runners- 
up to France. Had they finished 
1-1, Hristo Stoichkov and com- 
pany would have progressed de- 
spite their defeat in Newcastle. 

Jose Ouninero, who scored 
the viral equaliser against Ranee, 
was left out this tune as coach 
Javier Clemente made four 
changes, bringing back Juan An- 
tonio Ffed, suspended after the 
first match, and giving the winger 
Javier Maryann his first start, 
which he marked with a goal af- 
ter 11 minutes. 

There could be no complaints 
about its execution - a shot 

placed with precision by the 26- 
year-old, who ride-footed be- 
yond the reach of Pnmea from 
a little inside the penalty area - 
even if there was good fortune 
in its creation. The ball ran kind- 
ly for Manjarin after a driven ef- 
fort by Jose Emilio Amavisca 

I- Group* V 


had struck the heel of PizzL 
What is more, it went against the 
run of a first half in which the 
Romanians did much to restore 
their pride. The beauty of Ro- 
mania's play in that period, the 
measure of what the tournament 
will miss in their absence, was 
captured in the goal that levelled 
the score after 29 minutes. 

Worked out of their own 
penalty area by Anton Dobos 
and Dan Rrtrescu, the ball trav- 
elled to the halfway line, where 
Ovidiu Stinga played the neat- 
est of one-twos with Gheorghe 
Hagi near the right-hand touch- 
line before allowing Florin Ra- 
ducioiu at last to spring Spain's 
offside trap with a perfectly 
weighted pass. Radudoiu fin- 
ished the move expertly, sliding 
the ball under the advancing 
Andoni Zubizarreta. 

To be on termsat that stage 
was Romania's right, Spain hav- 
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ing been content to defend, al- 
lowing Romania to dominate 
possession while they waited for 
the chance to attack on the 
break. It was a dangerous game. 
Indeed, Romania might have es- 
tablished a clear advantage. 
Just before the Spaniards 
scored, a clever free-kick de- 
served better than to end in a 
goal-kick to Spain when Gica 
Popescu’s shot clearly deflect- 
ed wide off a defender's body. 

In the second half, Spain, re- 
shaped by three substitutions, 
proved a different proposition. 
Within minutes of the restart, 
Pnmea was riretching to guide 
a dipping shot by Manjarin over 
his crossbar. Then he saved at 
dose range from Amavisca, who 
should have scored from Alfon- 
so’s return pass. 

Then Romania had Fetrescu 
to thank for keeping them lev- 
el, the Chelsea defender defy- 
ing Fernando Hierro after 
Amor, released by Kiko on the 
right had crossed behind the 
Romanian defence. 

Finally came the goal, made 
possible by Alfonso's mighty 
leap at the far post to direct Ser- 
gTs deep left-wing cross back 
across goal, his efforts reward- 
ed when Amor flung himself 
forward to head home. 

Poor Romania had not even 
the consolation of a point after 
a tournament marred by the bit- 
ter aftermath of Dorinel Mun- 
teanu's “goal that never .was" 
against Bulgaria. For Hagi, win- 
ning his 100th cap. the only oth- 
er memento was a yellow card 
shown after be kicked the ball 
away when a decision went 
against him. 
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Seedorf hints 
at further j 
disharmony J 

The Dutch midfielder Clarence 
Seedorf said prior to last night's 
match against England that the 
row in the Dutch camp after the 
departure of his close friend. 
Edgar Davids, was far from 
over. 

“The storm hasn’t died yet,” 
Seedorf said. Dutch journalists 
have spoken of the squad being 
divided, with two major camps 
disputing the controversial de- 
parture of Davids. 

Davids, who is moving to Mi- 
lan from Ajax this summer, 
was sent home last weekend af- 
ter openly criticising Hiddink 
following his omission for the 
Swiss game at Villa Park last 
Thursday. 

According to reports in some 
Dutch papers, Seedorfs com- 
ments suggest that a wider 
agenda may be aired during 
talks with the management, 
with rumours of racial allega- 
tions circulating. i 

“I am glad the conflict has 
come out into the open because 
it has become a major issuel” 
Seedorf said. The Sampdoria 
midfielder refused to comment 
on whether he would retiriu 
home himself in support of 
Davids, but he warned: “Tl)e 
whole thing is not overyet."; 

The former Ajax player 
added that both sides were 
now taking the opportunity of 
putting their opposing views to 
each other. “It is on the table. 
We are discussing it," he ex- 
plained. 

In the wake of the dispute, 
the captain Danny Blind had 
urged his side not to Let it dis- 
tract them from their perfor- 
mances on the pitch. “It can be 
a big problem when you don’t 
play to 100 per cent with your 
heart yourselves," the Ajax de- 
fender said. 
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Playing at international level, you learn to accept some of the diving 
and acting. We shouldn't. This is deliberate and calculated cheating 


Up until Sunday. Euro 96 was a con- 
spicuously low-scoring tournament. 
The tiredness of the players may well 
have contributed to the veritable 
flood of German and Croat goals, 
but it is generally harder to score 
goals at international level now. 
Teams all over Europe, and indeed 
the world, have become more de- 
fensively co-ordinated. Even rela- 
tively poor playecs installed in an 
organised structure can be difficult 
to break down. 

I am not only talking about the 
Luxembourg? and Lichtensteins. 
The Scotland team progressed to 
these finals on the same sort of de- 
fensive base, conceding only three 
goals in 10 qualifying games. Most 
teams in the competition prefer to 
play systems that allow one, or at best 
two forwards. They soak tip pressure 
in the hope of scoring on the break. 
It becomes mind-numbingly tedious 
when both Uy to do it at the same 
time. Scotland struggled because to 
play that way you need pace and guile 
up front. Sadly, we have no Stoich- 
kov. Klinsmann or Davor Suker. 


These systems invariably employ 
a sweeper or a third centre -back. 
Their popularity blossomed when 
managers realised that they provided 
the perfect means to foQ the rigid 
and conventional 4-4-2 and 4-3-3 
formations. 

Amazingly, it has been the Italians 
under SacchL who have tried to em- 
ploy the dated and rather British Oat 
back four, with the midfielders 
pressing the opposition. Sadly for the 
Azzitm, it immediately looked naive 
against the Czech Republic, when 
their lack of depth was exposed to 
great effect for the game’s first goal 

Another less obvious, though no 
less important, reason why teams are 
forgoing a forward concerns the 
directive for stricter refereeing. Be- 
cause professional fouls inevitably 
lead to a red card and even a mis- 
timed tackle elicits a yellow, it is safer 
to defend in numbers than to trust 
in the tackling abilities of a skilled 
defender. Hence the need for extra 
cover at the hack. 

So an adoption brought in to help 
attackers has managed to help pul 


some of them out of a job in this 
tournament. The overzeal oust ess of 
the referees demanded by Uefa has 
never enjoyed the full support of the 
players, especially in these islands. 
The red card shown to the Italian 
Apolloni against the Czech Re- 
public managed to spoil one of the 
classic games of the tournament, al- 
though it continued to be an in- 
triguing encounter. He should not 
have been sent off. The first yellow 
card was for a raised-foot challenge 
that had no malice in it at all. 

It was also disappointing to see 
the Dutch coach. Guus Hiddink, 
having to replace Clarence Seedorf 
before half-time in the Swiss match, 
for fear that one more slightly mis- 
judged tackle would see the talent- 
ed defensive midfielder dismissed. 

Wfc are in danger of losing the art 
of tackling as players become un- 
derstandably over wary of being 
booked. A fine example* of the skill 
came from Stuart McCall in the 
game against the Netherlands. His . 
last-ditch, perfectly limed lunge in 
the six-yard box to deny a certain 
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goal was one of the most exciting 
moments of that game. 

Players such as McCall, and in- 
deed the whole Scottish team, will 
not be able to survive at international 
level if their terrier-like tackling is 
curtailed. The smaller nations’ 
chances are also lessened by the cer- 
tainty of suspensions later in the tour- 
nament. They would need a squad 
of 22 equally talented players to stand 
any chance of proceeding. 


A similar situation arose in the 
Premier League last year. As the ref- 
erees became more card happy, the 
wealthy teams who could afford a 
large, high-quality playing staff had 
a growing advantage over those 
with limited resources. The more the 
bookings and suspensions accumu- 
lated near the end of the season, the 
less tbe smaller dubs were capable 
of competing. 

One of the most offensive traits 
in Euro % is that of players gestur- 
ing to the referee to use his cants, 

often for the most innocuous of chal- 
lenges. The idea of so blatantly try- 
ing to get a fellow pro into trouble 
is repulsive to most British players. 
If it continues to happen to them, 
do not be surprised lfour lads feel 
the need to fight fire with fire. How- 
ever, the idea of Colin Hendry 
pleading with the ref to send an 
opponent off. after the gentlest of 
nudges, is difficult to imagine. 

Playing at international level, 
you learn to accept some of tbe div- 
ing, acting and general rolling about. 
We shouldn't This is deliberate and 


calculated cheating. It is far more 
worthy of punishment than those 
odd, undeuberate, mistimed chal- 
lenges that seem to offend Ucfa so 
much. 

Jurgen Klinsmann became very 
popular in England not only because 
be was very talented but also because 
be realised that the culture of our 
game would not accept the exces- 
sive histrionics so prominent earli- 
er in his career. The one-time villain 
adapted his game accordingly and 
became a hero. 

Other areas that should be tar- 
geted by match officials in this 
championship are shirt-tugging and 
blocking at set-pieces. Obvious 
shirt-tugging isn't a problem -yel- 
low cards are compulsory and fre- 
quent here. It is tbe more subtle, 
off-the-bali variety that has to be 
dealt with. In Continental football, 
the shirt is pulled long before the 
ball reaches your area. The pass in- 
variably runs out of play or through 
to tbe goalkeeper as the defenders 
yank has checked the momentum 
of your run. Referees are blissful- 


ly unaware of the foul, their eyes are 
fixed 50 yards away at the inception 
of the pass. 

There is a similar problem with 
biociting. Officiate are busy watch- 
ing the kick being taken and check- 
ing that tbe wall stays lOyards back. 
Meanwhile, in the box, every run is 
deliberately and illegally bkvkcd. 
The clique of international players 
laugh at the fact that this standard 
practice is never punished. 

Every national team works on this 
blocking tactic in training. It is 
made to look as innocent and acci- 
dental as possible, but wben you 
have suffered from it lime and 
again, its deliberate nature becomes 
transparently obvious. 

Maybe it is time the suits at Uefa 
HQ, and the referees who are their 
flak-calchers, started listening to the 
players and the players' organisations. 
They do not realise the complexities 
of what is happening on the pitch. If 
they accepted the input in good grace, 
their tweaking of the rules might start 
to have the desired effect of more 
goals and more open play. 
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Pass master will 
raise Rams’ spirits 



Before the tourna- 
ment. everyone 
knew the name of 
at least one Croa- 
tian player. The 
defenders Igor Stimac and 
Slaven B flic were especially fa- 
miliar to supporters of Derby- 
County and West Ham. while 
televised Italian football 
had ensured that Alen 
Bokstc and Milan's 
Zvonimir Bohan 
needed no intro- 
duction. 

Not much men- 
tion among them of 
Boban's midfield 
partner, the tnop- 
h?ired Aljosa Asa- 
novic. However, 
this relative obscu- 
rity will soon be left 
behind if the evi- 
dence of Croatia's 
progress in Euro 96 
is nut misleading. 

The laser-like precision of 
Asanovic's long passing caught 
the eye more than once in the 
fledgling nation’s opening two 
matches and can be expected 
to cause some anxiety for Por- 
tugal in Nottingham this af- 
ternoon as Croatia attempt to 
complete u 100 per cent record 
in Group D. 



MAN ON 
THE SPOT 

Aljosa Asanovic 

{Croatia) 


It was Asanovic's pass »hnt 
launched Goran Vbovic on the 
goal-scoring run that broke 
Turkey's hearts five minutes 
from ‘the close of Croatia's 
championship debut at the 
City Ground a week ago. ltwas 
his perception and accuracy 
which enabled Davor Suker to 
complete Denmark's bu- 
. milialion al HJIshorough 
last Sunday, the pass 
that dropped so invii- 
ingfy* for Suker to run 
on and lob Peter 
Schmcichel came 
bom Asanovic’s boot 

F One man in Eng- 
land who had previous 
knowledge of these 
qualities was the 
Derby County man- 
ager. Jim Smith, who 
may well have pulled 
off the transfer coup 
of the summer. The 
much-travelled Asa- 
novic. who has served Metz, 
Montpellier and Cannes in 
France as well as Real Valla- 
dolid in Spain, cost less than 
£lm from Hajduk SpliL If his 
arrival can help Derby hold 
their own among the monied 
elite. Smith will look a 
shrewder manager than ever. 

Jon Colley 


EURO 96 
RIP-OFFS 


No 9: Pubs near Hillsborougi charged Dan- 
ish fans a £1 entrance fee last Sunday. 
Hate you come across any monster rip-offc? If 
so. fa* d&jfc ro Euro-spy on 0171 293 2894. 



Mrmic likes 
the feel of 
the green 

‘s. Croatia's reserve 
■ JjJ goalkeeper. Mar* 
wSftf ijan Mrmic. will 
lake home a me- 
mento of Euro 96 even if he 
fails to make an appearance 
on die pitch during the tour- 
nament. 

.According to a Split news- 
paper, Slobodna Dalnuicija. 
Mrmic has fallen in lose with 
English gross - and not the va- 
riety which lend* to prompt 
Football Association suspen- 
sions. 

“It simply invites you to 
walk on it. ran on it or even 
throw yourself on it,” Mrmic. 
who plays for the small provin- 
cial dub Varteks Yanucdin. has 
said. “1 haw decided to grow 
English grass in front of my 
house al home." 

Meanwhile. Croatia's fast 
opponents, the Danish Eum 
do squad, managed to upset a 
wedding party on Saturday 
night The post-nuptial* disco 
was transferred from a func- 
tion suite at the Weetwood 
Hall Hotel to a marquee in the 
ear park so as not to disturb 
the beauty’ deep of the Dan- 
ish players. 

Judging by the result the 
following day, when the 
Danes were soundly beaten 
34} by Croatia down the road 
at Hillsborough, their well- 
protected slumbers did not do 
them much good... 



Japanese 
fans adopt 
Romanians 

Romania's early 
departure from the 
tournament has 
come as a disap- 
pointment lo the latest, and 
most unexpected, members 
of their fan club. 

Some Japanese students 
enrolled at Durham University 
have adapted the Romanians 
as “their" team and have sur- 
prised both players and neu- 
tral observers with the passion 
of their support. More than 30 
students attended one training 
session, many of them parad- 
ing the team's yellow kit and 
pleading to have it auto- 
graphed 

“We think they are very 
friendly, vciy nice and very 
handsome," one female fen, 
Nana Sato from Tokyo, said. 
“We warn to support them as 
much as we can." 

“We went to Newcastle to 
support the team [against Bul- 
garia |," Noriko Haro said. 
“That is where we all bought 
our team shins. There arc no 
more left in the shop now - at 
least not in small sizes." 

Rumania's defender Dan 
Fctrcscu. who plays for Chel- 
sea. said: “It is very nice to sec 
them here to support us. We 
like it because it gives some 
more motivation and they are 
very happy to see us. But. I 
must admit. I am surprised 
thev are so enthusiastic" 


football the universal language 


•Vorsprung drircft TecfmJk? Nee, Jungs! BeJ Klins- 
mann gcht’s urn Went" 

... which s German for 'Advantage through technical 
research? No, mate! With Klinsmann it's sheer talent - 


Bald facts 
hit Sacchi 
in the face 


GUY HODGSON 


Arrigo Sacchi's words in the 
pro gra mme for Group C are be- 
coming more appropriate by the 
day, “There are two possibili- 
ties." the Italian coach said 
about Euro 96. “Either I shall 
be kissed oil over my bald pate 
or tomatoes will be aimed at it" 

As the Italians prepare for 
their final group match, against 
Germany at Old Trafford to- 
night the likelihood is that any 
red marks left on Sacchi's head 
will not be lipstick. His team are 
in serious jeopardy of failing to 
reach the quarter-finals, and he 
could be out of a job within a 
few weeks. 

Since the 2-1 defeat by the 
Czech Republic last Friday. 
SacduT s compatriots have been 
queuing to sock the verbal knife 
in. Salvatore Riina. the self- 
styled Mafia boss of bosses, is 
standing trial in Florence al the 
moment but still look lime to tell 
a lawyer, ‘Sacchi uses suicide 
tactics and suicide choices". 
Gianiuca Vialli. meanwhile, has 
said he wants to score as many 
goals as possible for Chelsea just 
to embanass Sacchi for leaving 
him out of Euro 96. 

“We do not deserve lo go 
home." Sacchi pleaded yester- 
day. "We have played a high 
standard of football. But we 
can't just hope to beat Germany: 
we must be convinced that we 
can do h." To reinforce that con- 
viction. he has recalled the strik- 
ers Gianfranco Zola and Pier- 
luigi Casirughi while Roberto Ui 
Mat (co comes into midfield 
for Dino Baggio and Amedeo 
Carbon i takes over from the 

Sunderland 
try to tempt 
Lechkov 

The Sunderland manager. Pe- 
ter Reid, hopes lo sign Bulgar- 
ia's outstanding midfielder 
Yordan Lechkov after the Eu- 
ropean Championship. 

Lechkov. who played in all 
three of Bulgaria's Group B 
games and stood out at USA 94, 
is in dispute with his German 
club. Hamburg, and they hare 
told him to find a new team. 
They have lined up Croatia's 
Robert Prosinecld. of Barce- 
lona. as his replacement. 

Lechkov has been linked 
with Arsenal, but Sunderland 
are prepared to offer £l-5m. He 
has the option of returning to 
his former dub CSKA Sofia, but 
he is expected to move to Eng- 
land instead if Reid sells the al- 
lure of Sunderland to him. 

The Walsall manager. Chris 
Nicholl. has agreed lo slay with 
the Midlands team for anoth- 
er year, quelling rumours link- 
ing him with the vacancy at his 
old dub Southampton. 

The Walsall chairman, Jeff 
Bonser, said yesterday he was 
delighted Nicholl had agreed to 
sign another one-year contract. 
“He feels wc have the potential 
to win promotion to the First 
Division, but it has been a long 
job persuading him to stay," 
Bonser said. 

The 26 -year-old goalkeeper 
Colin Scon has left Rangers for 
(he chance of first-team football 
and a two-year contract with 
Bradford City. 


suspended Luigi Apolloni at 
left-back. 

Sacchi knows his history and 
his reference to tomatoes recalls 
the last time Italy played in a 
major tournament in England 
in 1966 - and were pelted by 
supporters after an ignominious 
exit. Another dip into the 
record books is more agreeable. 
In 19S2 the Italians hegan the 
World Cup miserably with three 
poor draws but ended up the 
winners. On that occasion the 
Italians needed a 1-1 draw 
against Cameroon to get 
through their qualifying group, 
a wholly different proposition 
to trying to defeat the Germans. 

Indeed, it is difficult to imag- 
ine opponents you would dread 
more under the circumstances. 
Particularly as Germany them- 
selves conceivably fail to quali- 
fy although it would need a “pigs 
might fly" sequence of results, 
for aerial bacon, the Italians 
would have to win 4-0, and the 
last time Germany suffered a 
loss by four goals was in the 
finals of the 1954 Wbrld Cup. 

A more realistic route to the 
last eight for tbe Italians is to 
get at least a draw tonight and 
pray that the Czech Republic 
fail to match them against Rus- 
sia at Anfield. It is a hope that 
was hardly enhanced yesterday 
by the news (hat Russia's top 
striker. Sergei Kiryakov. has 
been dismissed from the squad 
“for undermining the morale of 
the team", according to Oleg 
Romanise v. the Russian coach. 

Kiryakov. who plays for Ger- 
many's Karlsruhe, has scored 14 
goals for Russia in 33 appear- 
ances but only came on as sub- 
stitute in the 2-1 loss to ltalv and 



Italy's Alessandro Del Piero (left) and Pier Luigi Casiraghi hone their ball skills in training yesterday Photograph by AP 


did not play in the 3-0 drubbing 
by Germany. Apart from Kirya- 
kov 's banishment. Yevgeni Bus- 
hmanov’ is out of the tourna- 
ment with an ankle injury while 
Russia will also be without the 
suspended defenders Yuri Kov- 
tun and Viktor Qnopfco. 

ITALY (« Oamany. OM Traffofd. today, 
7 JCV Paruzxi iarwwsj: Mum I 
Cooucurlo lUionl. Maldlnl IWani. Cof- 
bonl iHxmi. Fmer iLaxi. D/ MjOh (Lew. 
Albert) n) (Mur!. Donation) iNri YotkNJ Met 
roSorsL Zola 1P3rm.11. Catirafhl ’ I -nm . 
GERMANY (0DbXfe> KApka'EraacftcF'ar*- 
turn. Stnmtr iBone&a Coretruna;. Heater 


iBousso Dntmuid}. F round (Bnmso Dort- 
mmdi. Kolmar fBjyom Munch?. Ellto IV!*'- 
dwBKtnem. Zlaga IBworo Mirch). Htetlar 
(Kamtiw. MftllanBonssa Ocrtmundi. Kll fl- 
oats on iBavem Umcfi'. Slorhoff (innesei. 
CZECH REPUBLIC (v Rtaoia. ArdMcS. today, 
7 JO): Kooba (Smu P'aojei: Latal (Stfube 
Oil. Suchopnrok l50wa Raw. Nodved 
i Sparta PnbV?i. Koblfc iPtrra Dmonee), Mo- 
mac iSctuM (W !. Poborsfcy iSavu Pogue], 
Kaka (KauerelMami. Bejbl iStnu Prafjjei. 
Barca r iBonwa {MNtJK Hornak'Sair- 
oRadei. 

RUSSIA: Kharin iCheKem, Tatra dza i Ali- 
ma VLKMoiKoti. Nikiforov iSfurtal, Moskm'. 
Gorlokovlcti iSputa* Moscow). YanovsM 
(AUma WaettjAaii or KAofcfifov iCSXA 
Uoxni, Toymbalar iSporak Ataicw. Kar- 
pin 'Real Socaedad). Kaneholoklo IEwlon!. 
Moot oval -Scrasooura. Kalyvanov (Foggar 
Kirjrskor <KvnnWtf, 


Portuguese wary of 
collecting their cards 


Portugal will uy to join Croat- 
ia in the quarter-finals of Eum 
96 by avoiding a heavy defeat 
against (hem in the' closing 
match of Group D at Notting- 
ham Forest’s City Ground today. 

It would seem an unde- 
manding task given Croatia 
have already qualified for the 
last eight arid are ready to rest 
several key players. However. 
Antonio Oliveira, the Portu- 
guese coach, feels the fates are 
against his team. 

The defender Pauiinho San- 
tos misses the game after col- 
lecting two yellow cards, and sis 
other players have incurred 
one booking apiece - another 
would ban any of them from 
next Sunday's quarter-final. 

Oliveira has accused referees 
of picking on his players. He 
said: "We have videotaped all 
games in the tournament so far 
and lean say there is a very wide 
difference in the criteria'being 
used for (he award of yellow- 
cords to the Portugal national 
team than there is for others." 

The coach also has an injury 
worry over the Barcelona mid- 
fielder Luis Figo. who turned an 
ankle in training and is having 
ice-pack treatment. Oliveira 
has other problems to contend 
with: be still has not found a 
striker who can provide Ihc 
finishing touch to his team’s in- 
tricate approach work. 


Sporting Lisbon's Ricardo 
Sa Pinto has started both games 
hut. despite a goal against Den- 
mark. has not convinced. He 
was substituted against Turkey 
after a bad miss in the first half. 

Oliveira was asked if he could 
be tempted to recall Eforlo's 
Domingos, the leading scorer in 
the Portuguese championship 
last season, but all he would say 
was: “Domingos will be play if 
the circumstances are suitable." 

Davor Suker, the two-goal 
hero against Denmark last Sun- 
day, is likely to be one of those 
rested by the Croat coach, 
Miroslav Blazcvic, who is al- 
ready without the defender 
Nikola Jerkan, the victim of a 
broken nose against Denmark. 
The striker Alen Boksic may re- 
turn despite a throat infection 
u-hich kept him out at Hills- 
borough. 

Denmark, the holders, have 
only a slim chance of making the 
quarter-finals as they arc third 
in the group, three points adrift 
of Portugal. The Danes must se- 
cure a convincing victory over 
Turkey at Hfflshomugh' today 
and hope Croatia beat Portugal. 

The Danes have injury wor- 
ries over their captain. Michael 
Laudrup. the defender Thomas 
HeKeg and the striker Mikkcl 
Bock. One man likely to play his 
third game of the tournament 
is the Ipswich Town midfielder 


Claus Thomsen, who has called 
on his country's army of fans to 
make an impact. “They've been 
superb so far. jusc as wc knew 
they would, and we would love 
to give them something to re- 
ally shout about." he said. 

“We watched the video of our 
defeat bv Croatia, but if we sat 
down arid talked about all the 
mistakes wc made, wc would be 
here until Christmas." Thomsen 
added. “We may have only a 
slight chance of going through, 
bur wc are professionals and wc 
will ay our best." 

Homeward-bound Turkey, 
whose defensive midfielder Tot- 
unay Kafkas is suspended, are 
likely to field the team which 
started against Portugal. 
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No 1 for all the hits 


N o more do I hear the sweet 
sound of while tennis halls fly- 
ing from wooden rackets. 
No more do Joan Hunter 
Dunns flit around in Ted 
Tmling dresses with the odd 
peep of lace beneath. No more do men of 
grace blow kisses to pretty feces in the 
crowd; instead, they throw sweat-soaked 
shirts into a forest of eager arms. 

These changes to Wimbledon came 
slowly, almost imperceptibly, but at the end 
of this year’s Championships, the original 
Court No 1 will be obsolete. Eventually, the 
bulldozers will move in and in one me- 
chanical swoop will reduce Court No 1 to 
a pile of anonymous nibble, to be dumped 
who-knows-where. Memories are not so 
easily demolished. 

Although it did not have a Royal Bax and 
was destined to be a semi-detached poor 
relation to the mansion next door. Court 
No 1 had a life and an atmosphere of its 
own. Seldom did a day’s play pass that the 
great cheers of its loyal devotees did not 
echo around the Centre Court, and make 
12,000 people think that they were in the 
wrong place. 

They often were, and never more so than 
in the first Championships after the war in 
1946. The frustration must have been ex- 
cruciating as they sat in their seats and lis- 
tened to the rapiurous applause from the 
place next door. For it was on Court No 1 
that the sad-faced Jaroslav Drobny, whose 
native Czechoslovakia was only just free 
from occupation, was beating the clean-cut 
US Marine Jack Kramer. 

The American had conceded only five 
games on his way to the fourth round, was 
the No 2 seed and the public favourite to 
lake the title at his first attempt. After one 
of the most thrilling matches played on any 
court, Drobny won by 2-6, 17-15, 6-3, 3-6, 
6-3. The drama was not confined (o the 
power produced from Drobny 's left arm, 
for at the change of ends it was obvious that 
Kramer was in serious trouble. 

He was suffering from an injured hand. 
What started with small blisters had de- 
veloped into a raw wound by the end of the 
32-game second set. Thcre’were no chairs 
on court, no two-minute rest periods in 
those days, so at each opportunity Kramer 
snatched a few forbidden seconds to try to 
soften the path with sticking plasters. Af- 


terwards he made no excuses and merely 
said that the best man on the day had won. 

In my demob suit, and green pork-pie 
hat with a red feather, this was my first Wim- 
bledon as a Fleet Street junior reporter, and 
I had been consigned to Court No 1. 

Seeing “things” were happening. I left 
my press seat and got myself a place be- 
hind the umpire's chair, where I could see 
Kramer's plight and almost feel his pain. 
I wrote my story full of blood, guts, colour 
and quotes. I was proud of what was to be 
my first big Wimbledon byline, bat when 
1 showed my coot to my sports editor, who 
had been on the Centre Court, be said: 
“Sonny, this is too good for you,” and with 
a few minor changes it appeared in the pa- 
per next morning under his name. Kramer 
3nd I learned a lot that day. 

Although the court 
was a semi-detached 
poor relation to the 
mansion next door, it 
had a life and an 
atmosphere of its own 


In the quiet hours when the music is soft 
and the whisky mellow, memories, so 
many memories, of the doomed court where 
our youthful summers drifted into old age 
come flooding back. There was the laugh- 
ter when Connors and Nastase appeared 
in the doubles with umbrellas when it 
threatened to rain: and there was McEn- 
roe. How the Court hated him in 1981. 
People thought (hen that he should have 
been disqualified, some still do. He 
screamed at the umpire: “You are the pits." 
He insulted the referee, and he yelled at 
the crowd: “I am so disgusting you 
shouldn’t watch. Everybody leave.” This was 
a first-round match against nice guy Tom 
Gullikson. Instead of packing bis bags, as 
he should have done, be won the Cham- 
pionship so preventing Bjorn Borg winning 
a record six in a row. 

Eleven years later, when McEnroe bad 
won the singles title three times and the dou- 


Wimbledon’s second most famous court will 
stage its final dramas in the next fortnight 
Laurie Pigpion salutes a cherished battleground 


bles twice, all the slings and arrows of ou- 
trageous fortune were forgotten and Court 
No 1 was in love with him again. It was a 
roaring, boisterous, bellowing love when 
with Michael Stich he returned on the third 
Monday to finish his doubles finaL 

When play had stopped at 9.22pm on 
Sunday night, the score stood at 13-13 in 
the final set after four and a half hours of 
play. Although the match could have end- 
ed in a few minutes, many McEnroe fans 
queued all night for the finish. When their 
final resumed against Jim Grabb and 
Richey Renebeig, the court was full to its 
7,500 capacity, with everyone getting in free 
of charge. 

Tfen more games were played in 34 min- 
utes before McEnroe and Stich won 5-7, 
7-6, 3-6. 7-6, 19-17. The total of 83 games 
in five hours, one minute was a record for 
a Wimbledon doubles finaL In response to 
the crowd, McEnroe and Stich repeated 
their lap of honour, and the biggest cheer 
came when John offered the trophy to his 
son, who was at courtside with his moth- 
er, Tatum O’Neal. A moment poignant for 
a couple who were soon to part 

Boris Beckers memories of Court No 1 
in 1987 are “rridttsoschan", and it was prob- 
ably his own fault. Al 19, he had twice won 
the Championship and he was up against 
Peter Doohan, a little-fancied Australian 
whom he had defeated with ease at Queen’s 
Club a couple of weeks previously. 

Doohan didn’t fancy ins chances, either. 
He was staying at the local YMCA and had 
booked his flight out of England, but, like 
all good Aussies, be loved a fight when the 
stakes were high. Ram bad delayed this sec- 
ond round match until Friday afternoon. 
At first, Becker seemed to be a victim of 
his own arrogance, which hardly endeared 
him to the crowd, who hungered for a big 
upset. And they got it, for the fieiy, acro- 
batic German was beaten 7-6, 4-6, 6-2, 
6-4, and the roar of the crowd echoed 
around an envious Centre Court. After- 
wards, a still angry Becker told the woricTs 
press: “Of course I am disappointed, but 


I didn't lose a war. There is no one dead; 
it was just a tennis match.” 

There were not too many tears shed for 
Becker, bnt I must admit there was a hint 
of a Puccini drama when Chrissy Evert was 
beaten 6-1, 7-6 by Kathy Jordan in the third 
round. It was the first time in 11 Wimbie- 
dons that she foiled to Teach the semi-fi- 
nals. The sun did not shine on Court No 
1 that day and her unexpected exit made 
the place seem a little duller and a little 
greyer. The year was 1983. 

Chrissy is not a Mimi and not quite a 
Musetta. Watching from the sideline, and 
at times almost dose enough to touch her, 
1 felt as if 1 were in a world of bad dreams. 
I had seen her lose before, but this time 
she was a thin ghost of the player normal- 
ly feared by her contemporaries. She 
looked pale and frail, vet offered no word 
of excuse, only praise for Miss Jordan. Af- 
terwards, we discovered that she had been 
il] during the night and a doctor had to be 
called out at 2am. 

Even before the South African Billie Thp- 
scott shocked Wimbledon in 1927 by ap- 
pearing on court minus stockings, fashion 
has always been a feature of lawn tennis, 
and the most glamorous of all events was 
the now defunct Wightznan Cup. This an- 
nual match between the British and Amer- 
ican women was played on Court No 1 from 
1946 to 1972. 

Andrew Lloyd Webber could have writ- 
ten a musical about it, Monet could have 
painted it in three shades of light and Shel- 
ley would have certainly composed an ode 
about it, for the great West Open Stand 
which over the years grew taller and taller 
was festooned with colour and was a won- 
drous sight to behold. 

There were rows upon rows of girls in 
summer uniform dresses; some schools in 
pink, others in blue, or green, or yellow or 
lilac. There were panama hats galore, and 
a few battered boaters beside, but all 
wore regulation white socks and “sensible’’ 
shoes. 

They may have looked like a wall of in- 


nocent flowers reaching up to that tent of 
blue, bat once they were out of reach of 
their games mistresses, and play began, 
deconun was replaced by such a cac- 
ophony of screams of delight that local res- 
idents might have thought that pig-sticking 
had come to SW19. Their enthusiasm was 
so infectious that those in the posh seats 
joined in and felt young again. 

Baron de Coubertin’s aristocratic and 
now completely ignored Olympic creed of 
it befog more important to take part than 
to win might have been penned for the 
British teams, for during all those summers 
on Court No 1, they were only successful 
in the Wigbtman Cup on three occasions. 
Then the atmosphere was such that l am 
surprised we didn't all drown in our own 
euphoria. 

When McEnroe had 
won the singles three 
times and the doubles 
twice, all was forgotten 
and Court No 1 was in 
love with him again 


Never more so than in 1958, when we 
broke the spell of 28 years of failure and 
the girl who made it possible was Christine 
Truman, who won all three of her match- 
es. Her staggering victory over Althea Gib- 
son after dropping the first set was one of 
the greatest women’s matches played on the 
court. Christine was 17 and Miss Gibson 
the reigning Wimbledon champion. 
She was the first black champion: power- 
ful athletic, she played every stroke as if 
the pride of her African heritage depend- 
ed upon it. In contrast, Christine, the sweet- 
heart of British tennis, was never quite sure 
what the score was and kept bashing her 
mighty forehand willy-nilly. The inno- 
cence of Christine was all too much for the 
American. 

Two years later, Britain again defeated 
the United States, 4-3. This time Ann Hay- 
ckm, who as Mis Jones was to become Wim- 
bledon Champion nine years later, and 


Can Wimbledon bring the best out of Agassi again? 


A s the Big W looms, the Big Wonder 
is on. What has happened to Andre 
Agassi? 

At the French Open last month, over- 
weight and unmotivated, he was well beat- 
en in the second round by a journeyman 
called Christopher Woodruff. Sporting his 
latest look (the Bruce Willis cueball coif- 
fure), Agassi bad died easy, rolled into a 
side pocket — and he didn't want to talk 
about iL 

Ducking the mandatory press confer- 
ence brought a $2,000 fine, but he could 
not avoid the question that has come to 
dominate the tennis season: has the Glitz 
Kid become the Skids Kid? 

Thus for, Agassi is having as bad a year 
as John Major and Bob Dole, as flat as 
his belly isn’t. Search the record forare- 
ally good win, and you find one: a Janu- 
ary rebound from u-2 in sets to beat Jim 
Courier at the Australian Open. Then only 
to lose despondently to Michael Chang 
while blaming the wind. 

A first-round toss to Luke Jensen at 
Memphis must have been a dive worthy 
of Greg Louganis. 

A gass i has won one tournament — the 
Liptaa _ because the other finalist, Goran 
Ivanisevic, woke up that day with a neck 
as inflexible as his on-court thought 




Ad right in white: despite Paris, 
motivation wffl not be a problem in 
SW19 Photograph: David Ashdown 


processes and quit after a few unproduc- 
tive swats. 

What are the reasons for this tmd- 
leonis-life maladse? His rival Pete Sampras 
thinks it dates back nine months to the 
September afternoon at Flushing Mead- 
ow when he deposed Agassi as the US 
champion, 6-4, 6-3. 4-6, 7-5. Maybe even 
to “The Point” - their brilliant afl-court 
give-and-take, point-and-counterpoint 
barrage that Agassi seemed to win several 
times as it lengthened. Yet it concluded 
on Sampras’s roaring aossconrt backhand 
on the 19th stroke. 


It has been a bad year, 
but the champion of f 92 
may yet surprise his 
critics, writes Bud Collins 

That was a stroke of doom, dosing the 
first set. Later, scripted as the unkfl table 
point, it was reconstructed and preserved 
as a droll, memorable Nike commercial, 
now more renowned than the match itself 
‘Andre hasn't been quite the same since 
then," Sampras said. “Something seemed 


togo out of him. But you can’t write him 
oft He’s still got the best forehand, the 
best backhand, the best return of serve that 
I've been up againrt.” : 

■ Rancho -Segura, who coached Aghssi 
briefly,, shakes his head. “Tbomncfa mon- 
ey. It’s a shame he’s wasting all that talenL 
Fbc a white, he got it straight, but now he 
doesn’t seemtoknow wfaar’s more impor- : 
font-- competitiveness or commercials. He’ 
imTIreepfogXbemintheTigbt perspective.” . 

Not that everyone regards Agassi as in 
permanent decline. One friend said: “An- 
dre’s an every-iother-year guy: ’92 Wim- 



bledon, ’94.thq.Open, and >96 will be bk 

tennis re p lan 

r si was not ready for Paris, he said: “An- 
dre.- wifi comer into Wimbledon 

- Mncentxatihg. He’sbne guy I don't wor- 
ry about berer Tha is major major. Re- 
member what Wimbledon means to him. 

- They said he’d never win a Grand Slam 
and m^hewfostheniosttihlik^ofall, 
WimbledotLHeU be. eager, ah right” 

Agasis <»3Xfe, Brad Gilbert, the author 

sa^fo^^a^osng ugly in the French 
Opeu and shrugged, “Just a bad day at th e 
office.” But C^nntQahf isn't another of- 
fice. Itfs the executive suite. . : 

th e^wammT988 and 1992, has made 
nrnch of Ms destre for an Olympic gold 

his early departure 


_tooL Hstrafoer; Reyes, saysa different 
Andre wflT be unveiled when 1 the 

wsltand wonder. That’s 
th e eternal mystique of Andre, he of the 
showbiz.fizz. Even wheu you can get the 
.boy ontbfVcgas, you can’t, get \fegas out 
of the boy.: / - ' V- ' ■* 



* 



af Angela Mortimer (the 1961 Champion) 
of were in the winning line-up. By Jove! We 
n, could play the game in those golden days, 
c- The lak successful year on Court No 1 was 
s- 1968, when Virginia Vfade (the 1977 Cen- 
ig tenary Champion) cost aside all her the- 
as atrical uncertainties and produced a 
ts masterly display of controlled an-ogance 
which, when fo full flight, made her one of 
id the most enthralling and at times exas- 
of peratmg players to watch, 
in At 1-3 on the start of the second day’s 
ie play, Britain’s chances seemed hopeless, 
rs Miss W&de made it 2-3 with her second sfo- 
il gles and 3-3 with her doubles with Winnie 
s.. Shaw. Then came the final dramatic 
on crunch: the Truman sisters, Christine and 
n Nell, against Stephanie DeFina and Kathy 
Harter. There has never been a match like 
it nor will there be one like it again. Win- 
ners were hit off the wood, outrageous mis- 
hits dipped the lines, and rallies were so 
hectic that they might have been playing 
on hot coals. 

At one vital and hilarious point, 1 
> dropped and broke my expensive calabash 
pipe, and in the excitement a man in the 
/ far stand had a heart attack and died. 

Someone was heard to remark: “He might 
r have waited until the change of ends.” It 
was getting dark and damp during that fi- 
nal agonising game during which our 
dear Christine twice fell flat on the 
court. The normally solid American 
e girls were bewildered by it all; and the crowd 
d bewitched. 

e Unlike fading photographs, memories 
i- become brighter with age, and I would not 
h swap mine for a fistful of tomorrows, 
f Goodbye, old friend, I hope that your el- 
e egant replacement, minus free standing, 
a brings as much pleasure as old Court No 
i. 1, a place of so many youthful dreams that 

- bulldozers cannot destroy, 
if 

L Laurie Pignon reported from Wimbledon for 
:- the first time 50 yean ago and has not miffed 
e a Championship since. 

T 

- Retime: John McEnroe (left) and Mchaef 

- Stich celebrate after their epic victo- 
ry over Richey Raneberg and An Grabto 

i in the 1992 Wimbledon merts doubles 

- final after five hours and one minute's 

- play spread over two days on No 1 
i Court Photograph: David Ashdown 
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Whitaker 
returns as 
an eager 
native 

THE WEEK 
AHEAD 


Dawi Byas is not the only Yoikshire- 
bom captain who believes he is lead- 
mg a side capable of winning the 
Cbunty Champio ns!* i p t 

The other is James Whitaker, an 
eitue throughout his professional 
career, who will not lack motivation 
when he arrives with his Leicester- 
shire troops at the Park Avenue 
ground in Bradford tomorrow. 

When he agreed last winter to take 
over from Nigel Briers, the ma tch 
against Yorkshire was the first he 
wanted to find in the season’s pro- 
gramme. Bom in Sfcroton, Whitaker, 
34, recalls frequent tnps to the Leeds 
nets as a precociously talented teen- 
ager, encouraged by his father, head 
of the family’s speciality chocolates 
business, who had no sweeter dream 
than to see his son defending the 
county’s honour at Headingley. 

Unfortunately for Whitaker senior, 
the boy’s talents were not appreciated 
until he was installed at Uppingham 
School and making an impression on 
Leicestershire. He was racr ymmftmi . 
ed unhesitatingly to them by their for- 
mer player Maurice Hailam, who was 
Uppingham’s cricket master. 

Divided loyalties can be discount- 
ed. Indeed, should he do something 
memorable over the next few days it 
would not be the first time he has beta 
inspired to do so in opposition. 

In the autumn of 1993, pressed into 
service by an injury to Briers, he had 
the good fortune to lead Leicester- 
shire against Yorkshire. Not only was 
he moved to score his first Champi- 
onship century for two years, he also 
plotted a 74-run victory. 

He has no doubt he has a side 
equipped to unseat bis native coun- 
ty. “we have a well-balanced team 
with bags of ability and a great spir- 
it,*' he said. “If you look at our record 
over the last few seasons we have al- 
ways been among the leading sides 
and we are good enough to challenge 
for the title." 

Tomorrow, Leicestershire must 
manage without Alan MuUaDy. one 
of the architects of that 1993 victory ; 
and face a Yorkshire side full of con- 
fidence after defeating Warwick- 
shire at Headingley to stretch their 
Championship lead to 14 points. In 
their current mood, Michael Bevan, 
Michael Vaughan and Tony Mc- 
Grath could take some containing, 
while Darren Gough is rediscover- 
ing his form at just the right time - 
not quite ready for England and 
eager to fire for his county. 

For their part, the Midlands side 
need to restore their self-belief after 
being mauled twice by Surrey, in the 
Championship and the Sunday 
League, in which they were bowled 
outTor 48. 

Elsewhere, Kent, whose hopes of 
keeping Yorkshire within touching 
distance were frustrated by a resur- 
gent Middlesex at Canterbury, will 
not win points easily at V&rwickshire, 
who can be expected to react to then- 
second Championship defeat of the 
season with renewed vigour. 

It has taken only a small b&p in the 
champions' normally steady upward 
graph to bring the individual quali- 
ty of their players - as opposed to 
their team - into question. In the past, 
nothing has motivated them more. 

A fascinating encounter is in 
prospect at Derby, where the home 
side, forcefully led by Dean Jones and 
with Devon Malcolm coming out of 
his understandable slump, begin two 
points behind third-placed Middlesex. 

As a first success, Surrey’s defeat 
of Leicestershire was overdue. They 
lose Chris Lewis, Graham Thorpe 
and Alec Stewart but will hope to 
build on the gain against str u g g l ing 
Durham at Stockton, where they 
night also give their Sunday League 
prospects a lift before concentrating 
m a match with a touch of Euro 96 
ibout it, against the Netherlands in 
he NatWest Trophy on Tuesday. 

Jon CuIIey 



Flight of fancy: Min Patel, England's left-arm spinner, practises his art under the watchful gaze of the former England wicket-keeper Alan Knott at Lord’s yesterday 


A t 1030 on Monday 
morning, Min Patel is 
scoffing biscuits at Can- 
terbury like there’s not 
only no tomorrow but 
Qotmuch left of today. 
Everything is happening for him at 
the moment, and he is one hungry 
cricketer.' 

A fortnight ago, he made his Test 
debut at Edgbaston for England 
against India, the country of Ins birth. 
Tbmorrow, it’s Lord’s. On Monday, 
it was Middlesex at the St Lawrence 
ground and fold’s left arm was ready 
for a lo ng bowL In the event, how- 
ever, Middlesex forced a draw and 
he drove off in his brand new Renault 
T-agnna, doubtless dreaming about 
bowling Sachm Tendulkar, first ball, 
neck and crop. 

He is only 25 years old .but it bas 
been a long wait for Mrnal PateL Af- 
ter making his first-class debut for 
Kent when be was 18 and still at 
Dartford Grammar School, his ca- 
reer has already been interrupted 
enough times for a less determined 
mind to wander. First of all he went 
to Manchester for three years to gain 
an economics degree. Then, when he 
returned, he injured his right knee 
so badly he was restricted to just a 
handful of matches in 1993. 

The following year was his real 
breakthrough. He finished as lead- 
ing wicket-taker in the country, with 
90 first-class wickets, and was on the 
verge of a call-up to the England 
squad on more than one occasion. 

Interestingly, in the light of Ray- 
mond Illingworth’s comments at 
the weekend about England need- 
ing to select players at 22 or 23, Pa- 
tel was overlooked. Despite his 
record, there was a belief that his 
bowling was slightly too negative and 
Yorkshire’s Richard Stemp was 
preferred. 


Patel near the end of 
pilgrimage to Lord’s 

England's latest left-arm spinner had to wait a long time to get his first taste of 
Test cricket. Now he is desperate for more. Adam Szreter talked to him 


Patel was chosen instead for that 
winters A tour to India and 
Bangladesh. IBs international career 
finally seemed to have started, but 
after an indifferent season last year, 
he was omitted from the winter’s A 
tour to Pakistan. Now, though, he has 
finally tasted the real thing. 

“It was fantastic," he said. “The 
atmosphere was incredible. You al- 
ways dream about it, then when 
you're actually out there ... It wasn’t 
an anti-climax at ah. It lived up to 
everyt h ing I expected. Playing in 
front of a big crowd every day, with 
TV cameras and everything. ^ The first 
one went very quickly for me - it 
seemed to start and finish so last - 
but I enjoyed every moment of it." 

He did have one reservation: be- 
ing asked to field at short leg. “1 can’t 
say I was too keen on it, but some- 
one had to do iL The two other new 
guys [Alan Mullally and Ronnie 
Irani] were both tall fast bowlers, so 
they fell that the little short-arse spin- 
ner might be the best man to put in 
there. So there I was." 

Patel was bom in Bombay and 
lived there until he was five, when 
his father decided to move to Eng- 


land. “We came, the whole family, 
lock, stock and barrel. Me and my 
brothers. My father just felt that we 
would benefit from a Western edu- 
cation, particularly an English edu- 
cation. We initially went to Essex and 
lived in Ilford for a year, then we set- 
tled around the Dartford area. 


had Embers [John Emburey] out 
there, Phil Neale was the manager. 
John Barclay was the tour manag- 
er. That's been my only England tour 
so far, but if that was anything to go 
by they should all be brilliant because 
the atmosphere and the ream spir- 
it were fantastic - pretty much like 


You always dream about your first 
Test and it lived up to everything I 
expected. It wasn’t an anticlimax at 
all - 1 enjoyed every moment of it' 


where we’ve been for about 20 
years now. 

“I’ve been back to India on holi- 
day a couple of limes, mainly to Bom- 
bay, but the A tour there was a real 
eye-opener. Wc got to sec a lot of 
the country, all sides of it. I loved the 
tour. It was great from the cricket 
point of view, and from the learning 
about India point of view. 

“The guys got on fantastically well, 
the management was superb. We 


the first Test at Edgbaston. really. 
Just a really good vibe in the 
dressing-room, a really good buzz. 

“It was disappointing not to get 
on last winters A tour, but the se- 
lectors obviously had their reasons. 
1 personally felt I didn't do myself 
justice last season, so if I haven't 
done myself justice. I can't expect 
to go on tour. Simple as that. This 
season, hopefully, 1 can put things 
right." 


Like all good craftsmen, Patel 
strives for perfection, works hard at 
his technique and welcomes con- 
structive criticism. Perhaps mindful 
of bowling loo negatively, he found 
last season that he had gone u little 
too far the other way. 

"1 spoke to Embers midway 
through Iasi year, and he said 1 was 
bowling a bit" slower than I had the 
year before, probably because you 
could get away with that in India, 
where the wickets are more helpfuL 
So I came back and howled a better 
pace in the last half of the season. 
It wasn't a radical change of action 
or am thing, just changing my pace 
a little." Patel, as you might expect, 
has thought deeply about his craft, 
and - as opposed io the black-and- 
white images so beloved of the crit- 
ics - can see the full spectrum. 
Negative and positive; over the wick- 
et and round the wicket; fast and 
slow- leg stump and into the rough. 

“It depends on what wickets 
you're playing on. where you're 
playing and who you’re playing 
against. Everything comes into con- 
sideration." he said. “On turning 
wickets against players who don’t 


Photograph: Howard Bqylan 


play spin veiy well, obviously you can 
get’ away with bonding a lot’ slower 
and teasing them out. Good players 
use their feet, and on flat wickets you 
still have to use a little bit of flight 
and you've also got to have a good 
change of pace. 1 think. You just want 
to keep them guessing as much as 
anything else. 

“The worrying thing from a finger- 
spinner's {joint of view is that all the 
leading spinners in the world at the 
moment seem to be wrist spinners: 
Shane Wame, Anil Kumble, Mush- 
taq Ahmed. A wrist-spinner will 
generally tend to turn the ball more 
than a finger-spinner, whereas a 
finger-spinner arguably has more 
control. But there aren't very many 
lending finger-spinners in world 
cricket at the moment, which is a 
shame. Obviously, with all these 
top-class leg-spinners, you are going 
to get lots of lads trying to bowl leg- 
spin, which is fantastic for the an of 
spinning, but hopefully it won't 
make the job of the finger-spinner 
redundant.” 

There is a chance that Patel will 
be redundant at Lord's and that Eng- 
land might opt for an all-seam attack, 
but he is optimistic that he will at 
least make the final XI. 

“Obviously, we’ll have to wait til] 
we get down there and look at the 
track. At Edgbaston, everyone had 
anticipated an all-seam attack, but 
the pitch looked like it was going to 
wear. In the event, it didn't and 1 was 
largely redundant as a bowler. But 
in county cricket, whenever I’ve 
played at Lord’s it’s always been help- 
ful in the latter stages of the match. 
If I can win a Test match at Lord’s 
it will be an incredible feeling." 

If an England spinner were to 
win a Test match anywhere, it 
would be an incredible feeling for 
everyone. 


There has been too much chopping and changing, not 
enough patient nurture of players with obvious class 


TWo verdicts have been delivered on 
Raymond Illingworth in the past 
. week. The much-heralded one from 
theTOCB disciplinary committee is 
reported by Derek Pringle on page 

2. The other was less expected, and 

: has gone largely unnoticed, but is in 
. ; many ways more interesting. 

I it came m a newspaper artide pub- 
lished last Friday by Ted Dexter, 



OIUIC Ldl^iouu — -7" 

been a dignified ex-chairman, going 

... tha j4-nl «rd~l hp did befOTC 


baric to fie day job he did before 
{public relations), while refraining 
tom the lucrative sideline (com- 
nen taring and writing), on the 
: grounds tb« it was better nottocom- 
aem on his successor's performance- 

r He broke that rule because Ofwo 

■marks in Fling worth’s book, On*- 
im Committee. IDy wrote thathe 
hd “inherited very httle” frompex- 
tr, and had therefore been able t° 

“egin with a dean sheet and impose 


different selection policies" . These 
words so stuck in Dexter’s gullet that 
he showed two hidden sides of his 
perywraKty an entertaining b i tc h iness 
and an interest in statistics. 

“Our plain-speaking leader,” he 
wrote, “has shuttled from selector 
to |Mm manager and back agam 
without any property defined new se- 
lection policy whatever. And if 
there has been a new face or two m 
the England team, ft is extraordinary 
how quickly they have withered on 
the vine and been replaced, not by 
new blood but by the same old faces 
as before ... 

“The facts suggest that the cur- 
rent chairman has in reality been 
groping along from match to match, 
Peking from a pool of playm tU- 
adapted to Test cricket and dogged 
bv injuries galore in much the same 
as I was forced to do, and 
indeed, Peter May before me. 

“He [Illy] may not have inherit- 


ed much from me, but why should 
anyone expect an inheritance any- 
way? Had England been holding the 
Ashes and the World Cup, I would 
still be doing the job. It is in the na- 
ture of thing *; that each c hairman 
starts on a low note... 

“So to the single player of stature 
to emerge during Ufegworth’s time, 
Dominic Cork, I saw him bowl for 
England Under-19 at Taunton in 
1989. 1 sent him on three of his four 
A team tours and personally visit- 
ed them. Cork made his debut for 
England at 24 and was immediate- 
ly successful. I rail that a major 
inheritance.” 

Strong stuff, and all supported 
with detail of the kind that Diexter's 
critics used to say he could not grasp. 
He reminds us fiat Illingworth's firet 
act was to drop five of the heroes 
of Barbados "94 (Thorpe, Lewis, 
Russell, Caddick and Tufncll) in 
favour of Gooch, White, Rhodes, 



TIM DE LISLE 


DeFreitas and Such. Ttoo years lat- 
er, none of these five is still on the 
scene, while three of the five discards 
are back and doing well. 

Dexter was regarded with scep- 
ticism by many players, who found 
him distent A common reaction to 
Illingworth is “at least he knows the 
players’ names". And sure enough, 
in making the point just mentioned, 
Dexter wrote Tufriell when he meant 
Such, and Such when be meant 


Tufricll. (Luckily, he didn't attempt 
many first names.) No doubt he did 
see Cork bowl for England Undcr- 
19. but if it was at Thunton in 1989, 
Wisden must have got the venues 
wrong. He also listed the ages at 
which various current players have 
made their debuts ana slipped up 
once or twice: Crawley 23 instead of 
22. Ramprakash 22 instead of 21. 

But this doesn’t mean his gener- 
al thrust is wrong. He is surety right 
that Illingworth has never had "a dear 
policy. Whether this matters is an- 
other matter. Hiy is a pragmatist, not 
a policymaker’ and the job de- 
scription changed subtly when he 
took it on -Dexter was chairman of 
the England committee, with wider 
responsibilities (which he disch arged 
very well). 

And he is right that many of QJy's 
selections have been bad Dropping 
Thorpe in 1994 was a howler. In his 
book, Dly pins the blame on Mike 


Atherton, who wanted Crawley; but 
[hey should have both been m the 
team, and would have been ifDly had 
not been besotted with Craig White. 

Dexter's figures show clearly that 
he tended to give debuts to younger 
men than IDy has. (Though if you use 
29 players in a series, as Dexter did 
against the Australians in 1989. 
some of them are bound to be 
young.) lily is not good at taking crit- 
icism. but this penny appears !u bare 
dropped within two days of Dexters 
piece appearing, he was saying to a 
reporter that he would like to see 
younger players coming through 
"quicker. He "blamed the counties: 
young stare like Alex Tudor of Sur- 
rey "only seem to get the odd game 
and nothing more”. Here he goes 
again, blaming someone else: but this 
time its fair enough. The counties 
are far too inclined to let old codgers 
hang around, and not inclined 
enough to give youth its head. 


% will be chairman of selectors 
for only another two and a half 
months. He has made many baffling 
choices (the year-tong preference for 
Rhodes over Russell; McC-ague and 
Benjamin for Australia in 1994-95; 
White, passim) and some inspired 
ones (Gough, 1994. Cork in 1995). 

The best thing that has happened 
to England recently is David Lloyd, 
whose appointment IDy opposed The 
second-best is Nasser Hussain, whose 
recall % set in motion by making him 
A team captain. There has been too 
much chopping and changing, not 
enough patient nurture of players 
with obvious dass - Ramprakash. 
Crawley, ThfheU, Lewis. The upshot 
has been a results sheet on which 

s^e«acularhigfoalieniaiewuhspec- 
taoilarkiws. Dexter’s right: they have 
a lot in common. 

7Jm * Lille is editor of 'Wisden 
Cncket Monthly’. 
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'96 RACE 
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French GP 
June 30 
British GP 

July 14 | 

German GP 

July 28 

Hungarian GP 

August 11 ! 

Belgian GP 

August 25 j 

Italian GP 

September 8 

Portuguese GP 

September 22 j 

Japanese GP I 

October 13 ! 


Team 
Position 
Check Line: 
0891 891 
80S 

Results A 
Top 50 
Teams: 

0891 891 
807 

Colls cost 39p per 
minute cheap rate, 
49p per minute at all 
other times. 

Rules ore as 
previously published 
and are available on 
request. 
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No one else in sight: Damon Hill leaves his pursuers far behind on the way to victory at the Canadian Grand Prix 
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The latest scores and results 

W hat a shame that Hill swept most of the other ' ... 

Dream learn managers maximum scores available, lop DRIVER OF THE DAYs MARTIN BRUNDLE 

can’t afford Damon ofthe Too Six. Too of the Warm- . . . . • 


W hat a shame that 
Dream learn managers 
can’t afford Damon 
Hill and a Williams chassis: the 
combination was absolutely 
dominant in Canada and driver 
and chassis lead their respective 
Dream Team tables by a coun- 
try mile. But the weekend was 
another expensive one for Fer- 
rari fans: a big fat 0 for Michael 
Schumacher and - even worse - 
a nasty -5 for his team-mate 
Eddie Irvine. 

Plaudits to Jacques Villeneuve 
for a fine drive on the circuit 
named after his late father. He 
is developing into the ideal 
number two to H3I: quick, tidy 
and reliable. Setting the fastest 
lap of the race was a nice ges- 
ture, and the five Dream Team 
points will come in handy too. 


Hill swept most of the other 
maximum scores available, lop 
of the lop Six, lop of the Warm- 
up Ibp Six, Quickest Pit-Stop 
and Pole Position bonus. Can 
you afford not to have this man 
in your team? 

Hill and Villeneuve aside, the 
best performer was Martin 
Brundle, who has been outper- 
formed so far this season by his 
team-mate and fellow f 10m 
man, Rubens Barrichello. The 
other £ 10m driver, Johnny Her- 
bert, was another pricey driver 
improving on a slow start to the 
season - he’s now gaining fast on 
his more expensive team-mate 
Heinz-Haraid Frentzen, who 
seems to have been rattled by the 
Englishman’s new-found pace. 
Points, too, for the McLaren 
pair, off the pace but reliable. 


A slightly controversial choice, this, as 
you can make a pretty strong case for / 
Damon H2i to be Driver of the Day. / 
But that would be boring, and he f ’ 
doesn't need the points, and any- f 
way Martin Brundle is a jolly nice j 
bloke. V 

Sunday was the East Anglian’s \- r • 
150th grand prat, and he celebrat- 
ed with one of his most impressive \ 
drivesfor years, full of aggression and 


raw speed. A little too aggressive, if any- 
v thiog^fbr just as he was looking like 
3V the quickest man around, and 
had the beating of the McLmoqv 
A he swiped the nose of his Jordan 
. 1 off against the back end of 
:J$gj Pedro Lamy’srevohring Minardi. 
~ & y But sixth was some consolation, 
and Martin will feel confident now 
f that he haswhatit takes to challenge 
his quick team-mate Banichella. 


and for the Monaco hero 
Olivier Panis, who seems to be 
making a habit of being fast in 
the .morning warm-up before the 
race: they must brew particularly 
strong coffee iu the Ligier 
motor-home. 


But the most heartening 
Dream Tfeam points scorer is also 
the most unexpected: a repre- 
sentative of the Nightmare 
Team, Minardi: Giancarlo 
Fisichella, who managed, for 
once, to avoid driving into his 


team-mate, and kept his pretty 
but criminally slow car circulat- 
ing all afternoon for eighth 
place and eight lovely Dream 
Team points. Steady on, 
Giancarlo, or you might make it 
as far as a grand total of zero... 


WIN a drive in a 

Grand Prix car 

The Dream Team manager with the highest number el 
paints at the end of the Grand Prix Championship sea- 
son will win our top prise - a drive in a 650bhp FI car. 

You will bo flown to the AGS team's training school in 
the south of France for the most exhilarating experi- 
ence of your life. The school specialises in FI courses 
end provides all the racewear and instruction you wil 
need for a day driving FI and other single seed cars. 


INDIVIDUAL 
GRAND PRIX 
PRIZES STILL 
TO BE WON 

You can enter 
our Formula 1 
Dream Team 
game at any 
time during the 
grand prix seaso 
fyou don 5 
p prize, dc 

ie are still prizes to be won 
ich grand prix race. Enter for the 
i Grand Prix and you could win 
to the German Grand Prix. 


# L> 


Get The Independent 
on Wsdnesday 26 or 
Thursday 27 June 
for details on how 
to register. 

DREAM TEAM 
CANADIAN 
FRAND PRIX 
UZE WINNER 

jra filiations to Tim 
no Bangor, Coun- 
ty Down and his team Hit & Run. 
He has won a day out testing with the 
Tyrrell Formula One team at 
Silverstone. 


Fifty teams are in 
feint 1st partition 
wtth 351 points 

1 The 7 Percenters 
1 Follow Me Please 
Racing 
1 Drack 
1 Hill’s Decline 
1 Stagnent3 
1 Smith’s Sizzalers 
1 Emily Zoom 
1 Track Suit 
Racing UK 
1 Eagle Racing 
1 Skidlids 
1 lham Shambles 
1 Overdrive 
1 Diesel Dreamers 
1 Vemotti Racing 
1 Cockney Racers 


1 Rice FI 
1 Bryan’s Bullets 
1 Jack Burchell Ford 
1 Inglis Tfeam 
1 Sicol Racing 
1 Team Muttley 
1 Nathan 
1. Sutbs 
1 ODie’s Team 
1 Charlton Lamb 
1 Dave’s Drivers 
1 Tfeam Milne 
1 Go Wfllit Go 
1 Sandow2 
1 Piston Broke 2 
1 The 85 Bears 
1 Girdlers Grid Stars 
1 The Dukes of 
Hazzod 

1 Mystic Murray’s FI 

1 Phoenix Racing 


1 PJB Racetec 
1 Micro Power 
1 Wflkys 
1 Hilliams 
1 Orkney FI GP 
1 Ruddocks Racers 
1 Ascending 
Mode Alfa 
1 JTF 1 

1 Aphex TWin Carbs 
1 Larkeys Magic 
1 Palace GP 
1 Brixton 1 
1 Leading Lights 
1 Scott One 
1 Inter-Netty Norton 
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i DRIVERS 

| H | 


1 M Schumacher 


2 J Alesi 


4G Berger 


5-D Gouttftard 

6 E Irvine 

7 J Vflieneuve 


8M Hakkinen 

9 H H Frentzen 


£20m . 

40 Benetton 
.41 Williams 

£18m 

42 Ferrari 

£15m 

43 McLaren 

£14m 



j 11 R Barrichello 4 

12 J Herbert 8 

£6m • 

13 M Sato 


14PLamy • 


£4m 


15 P Dihlz 

0 

16 U Katayama 

-4 

17 J Verstappen . 

-3. ■ . 

18 0 Panis 


£3tn 


19 L Badoer 

0 

•20RRosset' 

-3 

21 A Morrtermini 

O 

£2m - 


22 G Fisichella f 

8 

25YSosplri ; " . 


24 T Marques 

0 

25 F Lagorce 

’ w.. 

26 H Noda 

O 

27 T-lnoue 

- ^ . 

£lan 


28 M Bfundeli 


29 J-C Boullton 

0 

30KBrack. 


31 K Burt 

0 

32 E CoRard 


33 N Fontana 

0 

.34 D Franchrtti 


35 N Larini 

0 

36 J Magnusseri 

o 

37 A Prost 

0 

38 G Tarquinf 

8 

39 K Wendlinger 

0 

|| CHASSIS 


57 

5 

5 

74 


:44Sauber 

10 

45 Jordan 

13 

£lOm 


46 Ligjer 

0 

£6m 


,47 Tyrrell . 




48 Arrows 

-3 

£3m ■: 


49 Minardi 

11 

dai ■' 


50 Forti 

.1 

| ENGINES 

£26m 


Si Ffenautt . - ' 

30 

£18m 


S^Ferrari -- 

O 

£15m 


-53 Mercedes 

14 

£X2m 


54Peifgeot' : .V- : 

14 

£10m 


55Mugeh T. . 


£8*n 


56 FbrriVlO ‘ 

13 

£6*n 


57 Yhmaria 

« 

£4m 


58 Hart ’ 

O 

£3a 


59 Ford Zetec VB 

o 

£2m 


60 Ftoid ED V8 

w 


59 
25 
-11 
• 8 
-8 


Join over 25,000 readers who are playing Formula 1 Dream Team 
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The life for a budding Mr Christian 


SO YOU 
WANT TO... 
GO 

SAILING 


By Stuart Alexander 




ticking about in 
boats appeals to 
even the most con- 
vinced of couch 
potatoes. Sailing 
— — — can be fun, avail- 

able to all and enjoyed in myriad dif- 
ferent ways. The spirit of Arthur 
Ransome and his Swallows and Ama- 
zons adventures lives on. Wherever 
there is a bit of water There will be a 
way of sailing on it, from small boats 
in creeks to bi gge r yachts offshore, 
for budding racers or gentle cruisers. 

I Rnt «L« m - - 
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Seedorfl 
at furft 


of billowing sails and healthy hair 
streaming in bracing wind reinain the 
same and the swoosh of a hull 
through water just as errfttng . 

Then there is the social side. 
Yacht dubs have an indelible image 
of. snobbery, gin and money. The 
price of the equipment would, at 
times, make Kenneth Clarke's eyes 
water. But from five-year-olds bob- 
bing about in pram dinghi es to 
grandmothers having a go at wind- 
surfing, all conditions of mankind are 
attracted to the gsrrm 

There is a difference between 
wanting to go sailing and wanting to 
join a yacht duh, particularity the ngh> 
yacht chib. Many yacht owners do not 
belong to a dub, many chib members 
do not go sailing, or even motor boat- 
ing, and perhaps the majority of peo- 
ple who go sailing do not own a boat. 
But there are many who hanker af- 
ter belonging to the right dub. 

These tend to be the “royals” -the 
Royal Yacht Squadron in Cowes, the 
Royal Thames in London and royal 
dubs in every big yachting centre in 
Britain - where what matters is who 
you know. You cannot apply to join 
but must be proposed and second- 
ed by existing members. Even so, they 
are notlhat expensive, with a top sub- 
scription of £500 a year, and often less 
than £250. They vary in the quality 
of their facilities. The London ones 
- such as the Royal Ocean Racing 
ub — are also small hotels, often 
with reciprocal fatalities, allowing you 
to use other dubs. Most sailing and 
yacht dubs welcome new members. 
They often also own boat paries 
where you can keep a dinghy, or have 

moorings for keelboats. 

In this most equlpment-doxninat- 



No substitute for the basics: a member prepares to go out on the water at Bewl Valley Sailing Club, near Tunbridge Wells, in Kent 


Photograph: Sarah Bancroft 


ed of equipment sports, yon need not 
splash out on a boat But you do need 
to deride what type of sailing you are 
after and then to attack the vast 
library of information that exists on 
bow to enjoy it 

There are three stages to be 
passed. First, leant the basics of the 
game; second, settle on the level yon 
am to play can and third, find a group 
with which to play it There are 
choices between inland or coastal 
sailing, dinghy or keelboat, and 
whether you wish to sail as crew or 
part of a crew. Your decision may be 
governed by where you live, how far 
yon want to travel, what is available 
and whatyou want to spend. You will 
need to budget for the specialist 
dothes for when it is cold, wet and 
miserable. Some schools, especially 
for windsurfing, provide wetsuits or 
other gear, but you will need your 
own, particularly footwear. 


The great engine of advice is the 
Royal Yachting Association, the 
sport's national governing body. 
They have booklets on every aspect 
of taking to the water, they struc- 
ture the courses and examinations, 
and supervise the approval of 
schools. 

If you are apprehensive about 


learning in north European weath- 
meftt 


er conditions, there are also KYA- 
approved schools in the Mediter- 
ranean and the West Indies. All 35- 


European countries already require 
a licence. At the moment in Britain, 
anyone can take to the water in any 
boat, at any age, without licence or 
insurance, but it is only a matter of 
time before the legislators mine 
such a rich vein. 

Once you have learnt to put sails 
up and down, adjust them in and out, 
sail upwind and down, leave a moor- 


ing and regain it, there are dozens 
>f t 


pects of being a Captain Queeg on 
Christ 


the helm or a Mr Christian in the 
crew can be packed into two weeks 
with a pink dip at the end 
. There is no substitute for learn- 
ing property all the bascs.'Kleafly this 
would be in a dinghy. And talk of 
certificates of competence is ho- 
lt because, although the KYA 
its hard for its principle of edu- 
cation rather than regulation, other 


of types of dinghy to choose from, 
too many in truth. Pick one, talk to 
the class association and find a con- 
venient dub. 

Those looking for crewing jobs 
might also put cards on club notice 
boards. But you would do better to 
turn up, ask for the local yachtie puh, 
or ask your school instructor n he 
knows of anyone looking for crew. 

But with dinghies starting at £300 
secondhand you could always buy a 
boat for youiself. 


Those vital dos and donts 


’Vtiu enter a minefield of jargon, eti- 
quette, expertise and technology when 
you fast take up sailing. But: ' 

4 Do not become depressed at the 
JL number of times you hear "No. not 
like that, we don't do it ike that." The 
bask; don't is do not try to gwe the im- 
pression you know mac that you do. 

2 te honest about your search far in- 
formation and expenence but no 
more thah quietly ent hu s ia stic about 
upfunteeringte do every job insight 


v/tp sEtf with €flfrer teaming to awn 
or taking a couple of dips to convince 
ypuraelf you can stffl tin: it. 

Make sj^e that you have a blazes/ 
reeto-jacket(fri««te.ae taboo ub- 
tSyouarean established eccentric) but 


that it botewefl worn. wfiti no brass but- 
tons, and that the new deck shoes have 
been through the washing machine: 

5 Do not pole up wearing America's 
Cup or Whitbread Race crew dothes 
bought at Beaulieu Boat Jumble. 

6 Do make sure that if you throw up, 
youdoso to leewanJ {best start with 
the jargon now), that is downwind. Un- 
der no circumstances watch S the ship- 
per :orhis wife are doing the same. 

7 Try and -took under 30 if applying 
to one of toe senior dubs, as they 
hare now realised the arerage aga of 
their members s cflmbk^ atanru'ngjy. 

8 Create an opportunity to interview 
ary prospective skipper and inspect 
his yacht If he is that desperate for a 
bBgrmer, thee has to be a reason. 


% -• v — . r _ . • fbondMf: OflQl 
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_ £82.50; 
cadets £24.75 


W a wbaw g L252 

£J20:' ; 

■ Wtattomfor 

r ^ £30 

Jb**' • i : / y , Miwhia teas; Sun»TTCrliaoiioiitC50: win- 

£2L-£S0Bjeer: , ter fltoe^s£40-£120;ah9v £20 ** summer 
ftiayBar:-/ General: No accommodation. Bars. Man- 

testauar$.Apccnvnoda- ly tBngty dub, w«i some heetxwa classes, 
toEuropt. Hosts major .cnamptonShipg, mdutSng last 
year's first world team saAng went, fuHRVA 
' social events 


KehHtat|hSA«CMi 
Founded: ISSi. 

Me m b ers: 400 
MUBnc Bsfc None 

Annual seta: FwwV 185; sing* £75; 
(eductions far tntanmdiatafcadst 

JoioinK fmm No 

Mooring fees: Hedbwns £40 a year, 
dinghies £40 a year 

G enerali No accommodation. Bar open 

Wednesday. Fnday. Satmtay and Sunday 

Grundig Regatta in Aqpjst 
■ tel epho ne : 01436 872778 
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From Paul Kay 

Regarding Richard Edmondson’s 
comments (“The Final Word”, 
Independent , 17 June) about Eng- 
land’s first goal against Scotland. 
The move that led to the goal be- 
gan with Southgate heading the ball 
back to Seaman who then threw it 
out to Neville. There then followed 
a period of “poncing about” in mid- 
field involving six players and sev- 
en passes before Redknapp fed 
McManaman who in turnpassed to 
Neville who crossed to Shearer. 
All England's players, with the 


SPORTS 


exception of Gascoigne, Adams 
and She 


leringham, were involved. It 

showed that England can compete 
with the route-one approach of the 
sophisticated Dutch, te. Bergkamp’s 
goal against Switzerland. 
touts sincerely, 

PAUL KAY 
Christchurch, Dorset 


New Zealand women's team — 
mg but the gentleman behind cor- 
rectly dressed in straw hat and 
necktie and, horror of horrors, 
drinking a pint of beer. Do not the 
regulations of the MGC forbid tak- 
ing food and beverages out of the 
bars in the pavilion on to the out- 
side benches? 

Yours faithfully, 

MICHAEL SLOWE 
London NWI 


From Frank Desmond 
Now that Euro 96 is well underway 
it is a better time than most to air 
my-pet whinge about TV football 
commentaries: the infuriating habit 
of the “back-up" commentator of 
making his point regardless of any 
development in the play. 

So he’s talking about the recent 
substitution and meanwhile that 
pass back to the goalkeeper has 
been intercepted. However, that’s 
no reason to let the other bloke de- 


From John Cameron 

in thefoot. Their amazingly selfish 
stance towards the TV negotiations 
shows how little regard they have 
not only for the wider public by 
denying live rights to terrestrial tele- 
vision, but also towards the game 
itself and demonstrates how far 
they have been stampeded by the 

panic of professio nalism . 

It would seem obvious to all but 
the most stupid that if northern 
hemisphere nigty is to flourish, and 
have any chance of matching the 
standards set by New Zealand, Aus- 
tralia and South Africa, all the 

home nations need the resources to 
develop and produce worthwhile 


ssssssss® sasasaa 

you had a quid for every time it is advisability ot 
going to happen during the tour- 
nament then you would not need 
to buy lottery tickets. 


Yours sincerely, 

iMOND 


FRANK DES 
London, W6 


been demonstrated by the England 

soccer squad’s Far East debacle. 

Yours far thfogv, 

JOHN CAMERON 
St Albans, Hertfordshire 


Rom Michael Stowe 
Your photograph of the front bench- 
es of the Lord’s Pavilion, published 

on page 8 of your 14 June issue, con- 
tains one horrifying image. 

No, not the lady sitting resplen- 
dent watching the England and 


Letters should be marke d “Fo r 
publication” and contain daytime 
and evening phone numbers. They 


SUOUxU US . 

Independent, X Canada Square, 

London EI4 5DL. They nay be 
shortened for reasons Of space. 
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PICK OF THE WEEK 


TTffS WtEK/Radng 

Royal Ascot 

Ascot Racecourse, Berkshire. 


The most famous and unique Rat race 
meeting in the world commenced yes- 
terday and is comfortably the most 
valuable race meeting In Europe, 
surpassing the £2m prize-money 
mark for the first time this year Roy- 
al Ascot is also Britain's most popular 
race meetir«wth attendances predicted 
tp exceed 200,000 over four days. 
Certain other meetings may boast a 
classic but, with as many as 15 pat- 
tern races, none comes as dose to 
matching the overaH class of racing 
found over four days at Raya] Ascot 
The Thursday may attract the biggest 
crowds (featuring the Gold Cup) 
but with a royal procession taking 
place eveiy day, all days are essen- 
tially the same. Despite the endur- 
ing popularity of this event, it is stfll 
possible to gain entry for as little as 
£6 in the Silver Ring, or £28 per day 
for Grandstand badges. 


HmatlwKllvoMeBiiarjuictcnirAls 
end A3S0 l AxeasMm M3 (Inc 31 and U1 tArc Q. 

wysam tssustom imiav WBattDaqpreousB. 


iopen 3flu30am *dlf» 9» Rsel cncoBlon ^»n 


Rsc>aoB230rxTt Sew* d i«»3d5pm: RH 
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Rum en 4am f»i ace * 


or cal Agent on 01344 2S211 wrflufier rfa ma i m . 


PICK OF HE WEEKEND: Next week 


SAT and SUN/Motorsport 

MCN British Superbikes Championship ; 

Brands Hatch 


Brands Hah* plays host to the fifth 
round of the MCN British Supertuke 
Championship this weekend with a 
packed programme of the best mo- 
torcycle sport in Britain. Hot favourites 
are the Cadbuiyis Yamaha team of Ntafl 
Mackenzie and Jamie Whinam. who 
are currently placed first and second 
respectively in the championship. 
The two Superbike races will be sup- 
ported by a packed programme of top 
quality racing Including the British 125 
and 250 Supercup, the Mobil 1 Tri- 
umph Speed Tnpte Challenge and the 
British Thunderbike Supercup. In ad- 
dition. the Motorcycle City Superteen 
Challenge offers competitors, aged be- 
tween 15 and 20, the chance to fol- 
low in the footsteps of previous 
competitors who have gpne on to earn 
Grand Pnx rides. 


Now ts get there: Brands Kaieti is situated on , 
Tfie A20 LornVn in Ma<lstore mam nmo, m rr.s-; ; 
South East olLcniw and con oas*y be accnsco : 
from pjnebon 3. Sooniey. ofl Jfie M25. ana is luAed 
va the AZO ID the M20 and M2S/S mororaws. 
For warn inhu ma tion teiepfrone 017 1-928 5100. j 
Practice c, m Saunday at Sam. Muft icveK an 1 
£6 and Ovkfcwi are free. Raarg £ on Sunday ai | 
U.d5am. Aduh itches for Suncav are £12 and 
eftkten £1. Grandstand Moung is a *«4e acsess 
to Vie paddoch and porting an free. For funner | 
mflymattoncail Brands Hatch on 01327-^7 271. , 


IM® Monday: Wl ra bl eUon ChamptonrtWM . 

iio 7tn July ■ iAB Er. &and Term Quo, Soutn- 
fleusi Spam fans will have yot anoiher spon- 
ir*g,everr: io nuicn reii£>ous>v. Men's champron. 
Pe^ Sampras is again the lop seed, wtme ihe 
rKum of Momca Seles orastmts some much 
needed oujii^ oooosoion for defending cham- 
D^«n Siehi Graf. SouinfieWs iDisma hnel tube 
Kcnori frve minutes away, wrme special bus 
5 *mc« w.i; cw pravKled from neortjv Putney and 
LVimpiecan -sawns. For general and v«rt« av 
‘Srr-jiion leiepnone 0181-046 2244. 
CfDCKET: Tuesday; NatWost Trophy Rnt 
Kouwfc Caminflceshire v Kent iMarofn: Com- 
wan v Warwchshue tSt AusWHi; Cumberland v 
Miflaesci ■C.afclbi: EXffham j ScoDand vChesier- 
re-Srnren: Eiaei v iCWmsipfifi: Glamor- 
(pn , vttxctsaesriiir iCanfliy, Hampshm v NoctoUt 
i Mirwirton i ; Ireland v Susse, (Berta st. Worm 
of •’■plan? CD; LeieesierJwe v Bcrtsime iLefces- 
;en. Lincotnsrure v Gwucwtcnhre iSteatonf); 
Nonnamotanshito v Cheshire ifJonhampronV: On- 
'OTlsriirp v Lancashire lAuon flowanti; Somer- 
SiK V SruTWn rTountoni; SUfJorasnm? v Derbyshire 
Sone'i Surre. v Hofland (The Fosters Oi3h; Yom- 
srnro v Nw.i'^amchme i Heading >ei >. 

RACING: Monday: MUSSELBURGH: dun UliTot 
wsii £6 .CWPsand unerrplcvsj O . (First rate 2 JOi. 
NOTTINGHAM: Oub LIT Uuvore. l&:i rean. £Si; 
TarerwflsiB 5o*r Rmc&PaocloeJi'J iT.ISi. WAR- 
WICK: isk-,. Cia £12 >16 to 24 imr-otds £6l: Tot- 
te-sait £S: Course £5. 16.151. WINDSOR. Iskyi CluB 
£12. ‘aoerusr. £3: Silver Ring £4 t 6.30). Tbasdoy: 
UNGFUD: iM r- Att i Members £ JA tadersMs £9. &L 
Itf nnt £5. .2201. YARMOUTH- CHn £Ji tatter 
wits l3j5Q, Fjtlv end come ercu&ue ta .00 GLU> 1 . 


Noon £18, GoflStn tetkom £10J FUHe 
dB-17sf 


RNCMB: ASCOT: (BBC) MmtIws £1B U irtor Wem- 
bers 1P-2S yrare. half onoa); Giandsiarx) & Prrtkx* 


towrOSa £3). Accsnvorted imder-lhi bee al mKbrs. 
(6^NEt»iuiKEn(W£15a6tB2&>eflr<*ls£m 
^3«HMAPaddo(S£10tt6B2&yMf^£5):FwTv 
[Encteu# Q. IMS. RBKNt OP £12; Paddoch 
B (0APs£3£0); CbUSC £2-50 KWa £125). (225). 


rare 10-25 wars, nan oncer; Grandstand & Paadeefc 
£10: sever Ring JES. Hedth: £1. (20). AYR as Fri- 
day. (Z15). UNQHOO: (sky.art'WK) Uemtero £13, 
TeneraWts fSr. Saver Ring £5. (6.151. REDCAR: as 
Fittay. (150). WOLVERHAMPTON: (AW, sky) Club 
£15; Taflersafis £g lOAP members of Dtemona CluO 


Tills weekend 


Saturday 

R)0tBttl:Biii|MaOaDvfeaBMp(kBi1lF4MARniv 

ner^ En^?v RuwwhupGrup 
RUGBY UMON: Second Test: Aiseete vWtofcs &>A- 
nafy. Second ttefeNBwZMandvSoBdnt (AucMand). 
RUGBY LEAGUE: Sfflnet Super League; Leeds v 
Casdefoid (6 Xtr. Paris v wanfeigun (7Xn. 

Hose Tnab: Ores- 
;Cites-coirty(4£)i. 
_ centre. Haratope. Mten 
For further mfbfnwien m 01908 
Handope e just vest of the Ml, ftudwey 


bHj»een>«tion'l4 and 15. LoMngjufKdon 14 
tort (A6) and fen AM 


pnAM8.Hm 

WeAMeofi 


lows 

rt^tt fiv Casdettwpe and I 
Juncaon 15 tftrougi Yanley Gobton. Tum left to 
Casaethops and Hmfepa and totovsjppos&d nus. 
AIHLEDCS: Ojarttan Insurance Men's Gold and 
Wjiiiia(raJMbiae Ci» wnindMiatf 
sadun, Sheffield U2H. 


£15; Tatlfireafis £6 (OAP members of Dtamnna Chits 
£4); Viewing Restauant £2580 incturtngwwanee 
and maaL (7.0). Seuttmafl as thusday. (US). 
SPEEDWAY: PmrtoR Bradford v CraOey Kaeth A 
Stote; Co«eritiyvMi(kflA3brot^S«i^^ 

Sunday 

Enrnpe«C to i y ln ual ito(>rar t o M ln ete Runner -wi 

GrouDOvWrtnner Group C(3£h [aiOUrraObrelfcHlln- 
ner Group Ovtosner-up Group C (6J0) lavnsRart). 
CRICKET: AXA Equity a Lew league : Oertyeiwp 
v Mddesex [Derby); Dumam V Surrey (Stocuon); 
HarnpuitevN(xtharnpiDnslwe (fiasfrgpKM); Not- 
OngBmsrwe v Gtoucesterstum (Trent Brt(ge): 
Somorea v WwcestBrsWe (ash); Susse* v Gtsm- 
otpn Wave); WarwcWwe v Ken lEc&asKni: vm«. 
enae v leicesteistilna [Bradford). 
(U»ri£N»IE:Sre«leaGte:ffi8lM 
Haifsx v (teren (&oi; Waftnftn » tendon afll.FW 
DWfloic Badoy v Dei«Jxiiy 15 jW; FeaHwstme v Vote 
teM(EO);H0^i^vft>cttafle[13O);Ht(ln(svS6ft*dO,O). 
ATHLETICS: Guardian Insurance Man’s Gold aid 
Wallen's JuMee Cm, second round (matches 
12noonsradwitoss3tnKch:Mag«0roai(Part.(Bark- 
h£); Mm Nte Sadium (Bradtneff); Whtanicn sra- 
dum (Bted); Nwmon Fan (ftnmfcyi: Cmncch Spons 


Stadium (Cannoch); Mwvrays SWdwm IDW.' 1 . 
Dootfiy Hyman Spans Centre tCUfihufffii: EnewrAie- 
na (Eraen; Omnoun Snorts Fax iGrasdCM'i: snxs-- 
wood Park {Lutnni; Siantonbury Arena tvaon 
Keynes). Several of Britain's oiymptc team are 
eraeewd ® be w aewn far their dubs ths week- 
end. A total of 144 teams compete n me 24 
contests at 12 different vwtues. The first two 
*1 each rrweh guafciy tor the semi-finals at Craw- 
ley. Hendon. Liverpool and Stoke on 28 July. 
CaD 0181-870 1196. 

POLO: FdmByPoto Day (12noon) ifwavtarr: 
Road, FUchmontfl: A day of fun at Ham FWo Qua 
In aid of the chanty Read 'Research. Efluce- 
tion aid Aid far Chidren with Pcaentiaiiy Tetmnal 
Unosst. Attractions frioude cetetutty matches, 
a wide vanety of food and drink m addition m 
'Orxfltat." (irteilaifrrKnt ftjr chridren. Sirj^is Ktfn 
Wilde and Sam Fm, and comedian Lny Sairaige 
are just some of the 5tars attend mg. Admission 
£10, children under 10 and partong free. Cali 
01B1 94 0 2575 far hTfermation and tickets. 
GRBXROtt World BoMFfBfMun Galaxy v Scottish 
Qaymores (G.O) (at UurrsyMftf. aan&urgM. 


Plan ahead 

With Daman Hill looKmg increasingly like- 
ly to become the first Bntsh Fi Champi- 
on. since Nigel Mansell ra 1992. tickets for 
new month's event will again be at a pre- 
mium. in addition id defending champion 
Mehaei Schumacher. Scotland's David 
Coulmard will lead a pack of Bntish drivers, 
aP capable of winning a place on the win- 
ner’s rostrum. There will be few FI circuits 
so fiercely contested. 

While there are few tickets remaining for 
raced ay. it is still possible to secure tick- 
ets for tne two preceding qualifying days 
which always provide excitement. 
Sif^rsmrv Cirouil LM, JowcaSlcr. KorJvrptOO- 
S/ire. NAH2 S77J. On die Ml . from (ho NOrfMMwp 
XjunarOn 1 9 jrJ tram tire scArfn Jl KjnclAVi 13. 
Fnm me BIK 0 , tewp at juncwai JO firm oorh 
me .Voiwem w Southern royics. From the twsf 
or South- Wesr the A34 and 4-122. From Vw 
£3W (3*e me 445. AJ3 WA50S. 

Friday 12th July: Fir road wotFafiour for raid- 
ers of reserved cen nr oasses 7. 30«m. S.5Gdm. 
Practice stars ar tlam. Saturday 13th July: 


Practice starts ar 9am. Sunday 14th July.- Gates 
n: British Grand Prb start s ar 2pm. 


open at 5am: 

Telephone 02327 S57273 far rlc*et I'nfamu- 
tton'Of 327 357272 for general fafamurion. 


DeLiils of forthcoming cvenis with in- 
formation cm t ickets and Tenure should 
be sent to: The Sports Desk. The lndo- 


CVOMC: Bnteh opm Road Raw Chwwonsffo User- 
Men's Natonai SOmfre TneTnai uvewasae). 
ai-tfciAWAY: Osuforanea laague: Lnfcttieo* v Anv 
naEraes (230R MMenhat v Budon G30): Sheffield 
v Renting (3.0): Sitbt«»gme v Eastbourne i2^». 


pendent. 1 Canada Square, Canon Wharf. 
London EI4 5DL Kre Ml 71 293 2WM. 


Compiled by Alister Morgan 







Volleyball 
pair come 
in from 
the cold 


ATLANTA 

COUNTDOWN 


NO 2 AMANDA GLOVER 
and AUDREY COOPER 


Beach vol le v Kill i«, making iit 
debut as a inedal sport at the 

Atlanta Olympics and Britain 
will be represented b> the pair 
mg of Am.mda G liner. and 
Audrex- Cooper. 31. 

U will he the ilrsl lime a 
British volleyball leam. either in- 
door nr beach, has qiLilified tor 
the Oh mpii's. The duo gu.tr.m 
teed their place in March. Thev 
arc the present English eli.impi 
ons, and rank fourth in F.urojv 

During the past year they have 
competed in the World Beach 
Championships in Braeil. Aus- 
tralia. Puerto Rico. Indonesia and 
Japan. 

Glover and Cooper, how ev er 
have not had the e\otie training 
iocatiuns of their opponents 
Not for them the beaches ol 
Bondi, California or Hawaii - the 
British participants practise next 
In the pier on Bournemouth 
beach. 

During the week they train at 
the Rulslip Lido. Middlesex, and 
head south each weekend to hit 
the sand, come niin or shine. "We 
have to get out there, ev en it we 
are wearing goggles for rain 
rather than sunglasses,” Glover 
says. 

By day. Glover works for 
Hackney council leisure services 
as a recreation officer. Cooper 



Champions: Amanda Glover 
(above) and Awfrey Cooper 



earns her living as publicity man- 
ager for Raeal. the company that 
sponsors the team. 

Their nine-to-five occupations 
have not dented their faith in the 
Olympic dream. "People warn us 
not to he overawed, to enjoy the 
experience,” Cooper says. "Bui 
\x)u arc never satisfied with just 
gelling there. We want to do 
well.” 

Tlte pair are ranked 15lh in the 
world, but of those going to 
Atlanta, they will rank flih. 
Glover is optimistic about their 
chances. She says: “We should be 
Ok. Our results so far aren't bud 
and wx-Ye looking for a top- 
eight position. But its always 
there, in the hack of our minds. 
We'd like a medal.” 

Glover grew up by the seaside 
in Wevmuulh. Dorset, hut be- 
came interested in the sport only 
five years ago when she went to 
a beach volleyball tournament. 

”1 went for a bit of fun. got 
hooked, and it started from 
there.” She adds that although it 
is an attractive sport for specta- 
tors. die physical demands are rig- 
orous. “When people come to 
watch, they realise it's not as ease 
as they'd thought." 

Cooper agrees. “Because there 
an: only two t if you on court, you 
gel through a great deal of work.” 
But the work has been worth it. 
“This is a dream enme true. Two 
and a half years ago it was an 
ambition, an idea. But now it's a 
reality." 

The pair have been surprised 
bv the attention they have been 
receiving this year. "Their team 
manager. Manama Bogdan owicz, 
has been inundated with re- 
quests for interviews. “It’s been 
so hectic recently, none of us 
have had a chance to stop and 
think about it.” 

For Glover, too. their achieve- 
ments are just starting to sink in. 
“It s really exciting, but it’s onlv 
m the last few months that it’s hit 
us - we're going u> the Olympi 
Nick 
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10 racing 

Bijou Dlnde 

has the 
final word 


RICHARD EDMONDSON 
reports from Royal Ascot 

For those who had been told a 
French horse would collect the 
St James's Palace Stakes yes- 
terday the morning results sec- 
tion must have a reassuring 
look. Bijon D’Inde was the 
winner. The colt's connections 
are not exactly Gallic, howev- 
er, as he is owned and trained 
by Scotsmen and when he 
breathes in after exercise each 
morning it is great gulps of 
North Yorkshire air which are 
taken into the bellows. 

TTiis was the Group One 
race that was billed as the show- 
down between the Guineas 
winners. Mark Of Esteem had 
won the Newmarket version 
and was running for the home 
side (despite carrying no British 
connection), while AshkaJani 
and Spinning World had cap- 
tured the French and Irish 
equivalents for Chantilly and 
were thought to have it between 
them. Bijou Dlnde had lost in 
two of the Guineas and was con- 
sidered little more than a mem- 
ber of the cast. 

This lowly place in the pro- 
duction looked reasonable 
enough as the gawky chestnut 
set off in front, a figure to be 
shot at. As the Ascot bell toiled 
it seemed to signal his chances, 
Asbkalanl sweeping by with 
ease- But then Bijou Dlnde 
jumped outside his bit pan. Ja- 
son Weaver galvanised his 
mount to a serious reply up the 
rails and when the post arrived 
he was a bead back in front. 

Mark Johnston, the colt's 
trainer, supplied a military 
metaphor for all this, suggest- 

the FrenS°do not like^t up 
diem. It was not difficult to 
imagine the Middle ham train- 
er as a nationalist as he dis- 
ported himself in a waistcoat 
and tie of his family tartan. 

Johnston admitted that when 
Bijou D'Inde first arrived at 
Kingsley House he was tempt- 
ed to put him straight back in the 
crate and thump m some nails. 




“There were stages last year 
when I would have given him 
back if I could." he said. “But 
the first day he stepped on to the 
gallops he was very, very good." 

This was the first tune this 
year the terrain had been in Bi- 
jou Dlnde’s favour. At New- 
market the dip had the same 
effect on him as the frozen lake 
on new-born Bambi, while the 
Curragh was too soft Now the 
agenda includes the Eclipse 
Stakes and, later on. the Breed- 
ers' Cup Mile as Johnston's 
quest is to establish himself as 
a trainer of global capacity. 

RICHARD EDMONDSON 
NAP. BJomberg 
(Royal Ascot 4.20) 

NB: Naked Welcome 

(Royal Ascot 5.30) 

The opening mile race, the 
Queen Anne Stakes, provided 
an even more impressive win- 
ner in the shape of Charnwood 
Forest, who succeeded despite 
taking the course of a warped 
arrow up the straight. “He just 
hung a bit with me today and it 
took me a while to get him or- 
ganised," Michael Kinane, the 
winning rider, reported. “But I 
did think he was a good thing." 

The winner has a busy sched- 
ule ahead including the Sussex 
Stakes, Prix Jacques le Marois. 
Queen Elizabeth II Stakes and, 
possibly, the Breeders’ Cup 
Mile. By winter be may have a 
rep's mileage. 

The Prince Of Wales's Stakes 
maintained the staggering post- 
humous success of the Moller 
brothers, who bequeathed hinds 
to keep their chocolate and 
brown colours alive. Pentire 
carries the flag and yesterday 
First Island proved he is no 
Blackpool sands performer ei- 
ther. He broke the trade record. 

The winner was partnered by 
Michael Hills, who switched 
into Cain and Abel mode when 
be passed his twin brother. 
Richard, in the straight, flicking 
his brother's mount, Montjoy, 
across the snout with his whip 
as he surged through to success. 



Bijou Dlnde (left) rallies to repel the favourite, Asltkalani (sheepskin noseband). In yesterday’s St Jameses Palace Stakes at Royal Ascot 


Photograph: Robert Hallam 


Stone Ridge heading straight for success 


GREG WOOD 


Last year’s Royal Hunt Cup pro- 
vided one of those rare (to be 
honest, almost unique) occa- 
sions when a big handicap un- 
folded entirely as predicted, as 
Chkkawicka cut out the running 
from stall 31 to give the for side 
a crucial advantage, and set the 
race up for Realities. 

Bitter experience tells us that 
our chance of a repeat perfor- 
mance today is slightly smaller 
than that of the Princess of 
Wales arriving in the Queen's 
carriage. None the less, it seems 
reasonable to adopt the same 
initial approach to the Hunt 
Cup. the biggest betting race of 
the week, and attempt to find 
the early pace which always 
favours oue ride or the other. 

This year, it is a case of the 
same horse, but the other side. 
Once again, Chickawicka seems 
sure to make the running, but 


is drawn seven, and with another 
probable front-runner. Gel's 
Royal e, also on the stands’ side, 
there seems no reason to look 
beyond stall IS for the winner. 
It is also worth recording that 
Nick Cheyne, Ascot’s clerk of 
the course, commented yester- 
day that despite the new full- 
cover watering system, he 
expects the stands’ side to be 
“slightly favoured” as the roeet- 
ingprogr esses. 

This immediately exdudes 

| ASCOT 

1 130: (UMOOZ, who showed a 
I devastating nun of foot to come 
U from last to firstio land a Stakes race 
I at Epsom on Derby day, might 
I have too much speed for Aty Branch, 
I who has rtm respectable races in the 
Newmarket and Irish 1,000 Guineas 
and now drops back in trip. 

□OD 

3.05: MORE SILVER docked a 
fairly smart time when winning by 
fire lengths at Newbury on her de- 


sucb well -supported horses as 
Blomberg ana New Century, 
and when Those with no obvious 
chance on form are discarded, 
the short-list is very short 
Yeast the ante-post favour- 
ite, has an outstanding chance 
from stall three, but at such rel- 
atively short odds it is a serious 
concern that his stamina may 
not stretch to afast-run straight 
mile an one of Britain’s most de- 
manding tracks. He is worth a 
small saving bet on the off- 

’hyperion!" 


but. Moonshine Girl and Dancing 
Drop were separated ty a short-head 
at Sandown, again in a fast Dme, and 
look [he dangers. 


chance that it will, bat a much 
more interesting proposition is 
STONE RIDGE (nap 430). 

The Lincoln winner is back 
on a straight track for the first 
time since Doncaster, and while 
his success there came on very 
soft ground, he also has plenty 
of form on a fast surface. From 
stall nine and with Pat Eddery 
holding the reins, he has an out- 
standing chance, and the 25-1 
available with Coral and 
W illiam H31 this mor ning will 

3AS: SHAKE THE YOKE, who had 
aQ knwte of trouble in running and 
was a most unlucky loser when fin- 
ishing rhrce-qoaneis of a length sec- 
ond to Ta R a> in the Poule cfEssai 
des Poulicbes (French 1,000 
Guineas) at Longchamp, had pre- 
viously stormed home by 10 lengths 
b the Plfx de la Grotte owir the 
same course and distance. Proven on 
today's lightning fast ground, she will 
be bard lo beat List Second is an 
interesting outsider. 


surely be the best value bet of 
the week. 

Revenge is the tantalising 
undercurrent to today’s Group 
One event, the Coronation 
Stakes, as Ed Dunlop’s Ta Rib 
attempts to confirm Pbule d’Es- 
sai des Poulicbes (Bench 1.000 
Guineas]) form with Shake The 
Yoke, trained by Elie LeUouche. 
Shake Tire Yoke was beaten by 
three-quarters of a length at 
Longchamp, but received one 
of the poorest rides that will be 

420: YEAST, nor disgraced in go- 
ing down by a short-head to Alhawa 
in a decent Limited Stakes at Ling- 
field, had previously shown he has 
what il takes to land a big handicap 
when fairing the Victoria Cop over 
seven furlongs here in ApriL Dan- ■ 
gets indude Ifertiom, runner up to I 
Eh-Anstokrnti in a competitive | 
handicap at Epsom on Derby day 1 
and ihe p rogress i ve BlombCT&jrio- 1 
ner of the Diomed Stakes at Epsom I 
on Oaks day. I 


seen anywhere in Europe tins 
season from Dominique Bociif. 

As a result Shake The Yoke 
(230) has a new partner m Oli- 
vier Feriier, whose superb ride 
on Glory Of Dancer in tije 
Derby was surely one of tljc 
finest Epsom debuts we hafe . 
seen. He did not receive tljc 
credit he deserved from com- 
mentators more used to crib- 
rising French jockeys, but that 
oversight can be corrected today. . 

Almnshtarak (230) is an in- 
teresting outsider for the Jersey 
Stakes. He was beaten tjy 
Ramooz at Epsom last time, bat 
Gay Kellcway, his trainer, 
points out that “there was rio 
pace that day, and when be gets 
a good pace he will be a very, 
very good horse." 

More Silver (3.05) and Sher- ^ , 
pas (435) are other likely win- 
ners, though not at tempting 
odds. Save the cash fbrBanaadi 
Sun (next best 530), another 
who will enjoy the fierce pace. 
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Moments 
of Fortune. 

40/1 says 
you’re 
due one at 
Royal Ascot 


ROYAL HUNT CUP 


im. Handfcap. Royal Ascot 4.20pm. Uve on BBC. 


9/1 Yeast 
IZ/t SiMan Bites 
14/1 Akll 
14/1 Behaviour 
14/1 Blomberg 
14/1 Kayvee 
14/1 Tartlum 
16/1 Beauchamp Jazz 
16/1 New Century 
16/1 Tarawa 
18/1 Serious 
20/1 Amrak Ajeab 
26/1 Crampton Hill 
20/1 Donna viola 
20/1 Stone Ridge 
25/1 GertRoyale 


25/1 Moving Arrow 
33/1 Cadeaux Tryst 
33/1 Czarna 
33/1 Desert Green 
33/1 Green Green Desert 
33/1 Gymcrak Premiere 
33/1 Pengamon 
33/1 Star Talent 
40/1 Moments of Fort 
40/1 StarManager 
40/1 Wild Rice 
40/1 Zyga 
50/1 Blaze of song 
50/1 Mo-Ad dab 
66/1 Chickawicka 
100/1 Cedez Le Passage 


E/W ow qua rter Bw odds ■ piece 1A3A- 

AntilM^wd^ianiiwMiMMwriM 
pdM.pe»u— faswra— irrnn. 

FOR THE LATEST EURO '96PMCES. MGC TELETEXT 
007 CH* OR CALL WTO AMY LADBROKES SHOR 


Live Royal Ascot commentary 0891 

RJRWSnWrBETWAJfflDMSCIlUt FB££PHQNE 



/Ladbrokes/ 


For a bet, Ladbrokes ere favourite. 


HYPERION 

230 Ramooz 420 Yeast 

3j 05 Mora SOver 4£5 Backdrop 

3A5 Shake The Yoke (nb) 530 SON OF SHARP SHOT (nap) 

GOING: Good lo Finn. 

STALLS: Straight course - cons round awn* - Inside. 

DRAW ADVANTAGE: High far Im an round course. 

■ Bight-hand come with letting uphill Gatoh. 

■ Comae b owjuncdonafAXtil and A330. Access from MB (June 3) and M4 (June 6). 
HeficopuHamfing bcBiiy naturae (Heathrow 15m). Railway station (service from Lon- 
don, Waterloo) adjoins course. ADMISSION: Members advance booking only; Grand- 
stand & Paddock 523; Shier Ring 58. CAR PARK: No's 1, 2 & BS4, remainder free. 


■ LEADING TRAINERS WITH RUNNERS J Dmlop - 2d winnss from 1 17 nomas 
gives a success rado or 20.5H and a profit » a. SI level make of 14 1.66; R Bauson- IB 
winners, 208 runners, 9.26%, -S45.49: J Gooden - 17 winners, U7 runnero, 144%, • 
£37.20; M Sconte - IB wtnnera, 147 nmnenr. 109%, -£42.02. 

■ LEADING JOCKETBtPM Eddery -32 winnos, 210 tides, lfi.2%, +510,80; WCrov 
■on - 30 wtmren*. 308 rides, 14.44b, -£37.35; M Roberta - 23 winners, 188 rides, 122%, 
-57^6; J Reid - 20 winners, 183 rides, 10 l9%, -£20.83. 

BUNKERED FIRST TIME: Reqnln Bln (RBO, vtaored): Red Garter (3.05); WUd Skn 
(420, Vdored). 

WINNERS IN THE LAST SEVEN DAYS: Tiger Lake l4Lfi) won at Goodwood on Friday 
Hejor Change fS JO) won at Sandrwn on Friday. . 

LONG-DISTANCE RUNNERS (wktta Britain): TeRhm (4 J») has been san 250 miles . 
by M Wane from Metaonby, North Tortstoe; Lallans (C66) sent 243 ndes by M Johnston 
from Mtddteham, North Yorkshire; Moving Arrow (42)0) sent 242 odes by Mu S Kill from 
Covwtwm. Nanfa Yorkshire. 

19 on ) JERSEY STAKES (CLASS A) (Group 3) £54000 fom^j 
added 3W7f Penalty Value £34400 )**§*&% 

I 41-31 «W?OT4L(3^CT»8eBlj^5tebk3LaJHCECl613 W fern 10 

3 6010-13 ALMU5HIMAK (UJ (D) (A A-RkH MesGay Ke*Sny8 10 WJOTonecrU 

3 50 EBffiW. ACSDOIY [29) (General Horae ANerttangSRU PKeSwey B10 KFMantt 

4 200 HBSHG0R PQ pt E Sorted T SBdc (H) 8 10 MRotmtsl7 

5 451S41 nmaniEE4SrD3(DrKShnKu)MSuum810 KDadqrS 

6 2LO IBMre(4%«Wf0raBFhMSNmMPO3lBaiO HIKbmtt 

7 12-632 UJcnnrimKE (USA) p2) Wdiniai Sub D lodar 6 10 rHb0ms2B 

8 3-310 NUS**H0USE(2^(D)yiES«caert PCtBpcte-HjaneiO IBridB 

9 1123-43 MrBnNfCH(2q(WafcSad)8W9810 HHBf 11 

10 114-131 RAMOOZ 82SA) (131 M (Wx> SaferrO B HrtuyS 10 WBfefrqr4 

II 132 RBQIMHSJ (IS miDanai Human) A 09wi(W8 10 CRocbalv 

12 1240 RUSSIAN REVNAL (USA) (24) tGotAym) &eed bn Straw fi 10— OPwaerT 

13 1521-44 WH) (USA) (821 W fttanUst N WWtoin) W ttanmn Jones 8 Ms 9 

14 34140-1 BancNHG(USA)(18m(PCJ DNty) J Utar B 7 SSamhasM 

15 12301 PIEASESUZA»C(4^ (D)(MAaradSdrad)RHariDi8 1 CAsnnsan3 

16 461 SAMMU. PS) g)) (H Abdds) J Goofen 8 7 — ..WCmoolS 

17 235431 SHQfTJHI) (USA) friwrjtt De t%«aSo»6^ J Bc(^r (W 8 7 TEDnreaSB 

m jj ■ 

BEnUM: 3-1 My Bracb, 40. AS4fayN, 6-1 Ramoot. BA IamAm, 12-1 IbiMfaa RnfaA 14-1 Rs- 
qrii Bh, SbsIMd, 16-1 Plane Srama 20-1 odm 
IBM: Se^ejw 3 8 10 R Hughes 5-1 p Hannon) 16 ran 

FORM CUBE 

A most 03nMK and consstertt /By, M7 BRANCH is the one to beat here, having on a tttree- 
langjh faurth Denw Basra Sham in iho 1^)00 Gunees and thM to Madya in the fash oquv- 
aient Bany WIW IHJr. who scored three times and was pieced In hw Owe «ha sons at two, 
stolid not be incorwentonced by dropping tack m dtatsnce and the irvfamt Mtehuel Hflte 
again tahes tfto morrt. Raraooz got home by a hand and three parts o( a lengtn tom »*- 
seqt^nt Derby R Man) hero Bahamian Krvffit and M-Rpyaf in OW Thwk Osssc Wal (lm) 

In Aprfl and tfwy meet on identical terms. Rsrnoae taHM to last Home when BiW befind 
Well's Love and Bahamen Kngnt at Newmadket (lm 20 next time, out cams good a^in 
Htwn a length and a ouarosr and a neck too good hr Warning Time and ABnualinrafc owr 
todays tnp at Epsom and should be fa at the finish. AIMtoyaL who mproaoms Henry CxH 
- successful wm ArAngass h «Wa three yeax agi - went on to wtn a Listed event by eipK 
Wngms at Newmartoet last month and he Woo looks dangerous. Jim SotgBTs Sheffield la 
re^rded as me pick oi the blsft-trabied quanat She eama home tv moro Vw two lenshs 
from Requlne Btau Msoted first time tod^t at Naes arwr fSmsMng a Ien0h mud no that rt- 
var on the same course last morati and Is only at worse In than last time. King or Die 
Edit Showed he was on the up&ade vrian besting Red tymph two and a half lengths at 
Laoester and coukf pose a threat It as effects* over this sdtr seven. He represents Mchwi 
Stouve. who won ttfis with the exack mter Sttai In 1988. Hctteid Hannon, who landed last 
year's race with Sergayev, is represented by the ktfKJy meed Please sw a tm e, who. de- 
spits drtfong m the betntg. beat Babe e taniph and a quarter at Hempton last month. Dot 
was over ah but she gss me extra ftswng . Setae**: MY BRANCH 

1 9 Ari l QUEEN MARY STAKES (CLASS A) (Group 3) fDop-n 

£40,000 2KDfMes5f Penalty Value £25^60 

1 132 ClASSKPARKCtB) |0) {MqSemsEUm) AOBlen IkS S3 CRacbaU 

2 11 Cfl»BMIIA(45(D)tDrAlMMrtCtN»w88 AMosS 

3 t cowirecifl){ija**itatnc^ TGrtel 

4 212 D*ME IAURA CW) { ! f(BF) IS J Momson) PQta88 C Aeu sss ai SI 

5 11 D4HCE twaoc |tJSA )_P4} OT IHBr PmaWid Sahsct) P CDtefiB NJOmt 

7 11 £OCUE(63}mtM«)ACD0M«Cth9wBa — ~"J1— IStadilB 

g 1 UCUn{lG)(SaeadMam)CBrin88 OPmSerS 

9 3314 IMHWOTI M W erEE C*™^ 

BEITIR: 3-1 Mom S»«r. 9* HoomNm «I t^SSLmma. 1W ttodng Qmft 1« Itaoce ft*, 
tads, UW Classic Parti, 124 Mon, 14-1 nttsm 
1B9G: Bus Duster 2 8 8 M J Hnans 7-4 Q] Uxtal 12 ran 


FORM GUIDE 

Chns Dwysr, who hes been training tar only ID months, can cficK here vdth Ws unbeaten 
CONNEMARA. The Mujatd tty scored by sfe tenths at Wamrtcfc and made si ta defeat pro- 
vtous scorer Foot Battalan a length and a had at Chester wdh the longodds-on Camana 
Lslie a funher tm lengths back m ihbd. IWs is 8*% to take some warning Hut Connemara 
probably has some improvement left and h afi^xty, profaned so More aver, Moansfckie 
GM and Dance Parade. Mora SBwr and Dance Parade represent Put Cole, whose young- 
stere haw been reefy flying this season. More Saver was a In pre sni ve et Newbury on 

her stage start to date, *hHe Dance Parade has a 100 per cent record after tun attempts 
- at YOrk and at Bewrtay. Moonsftna GM is another who comas here as the wlmer of her 
only outing to data, inching our Danong G»op at Sandown and there should agfin be Rile 
between this pair. MoonsHne Girl ra trained by Michael Stoura. vmo won Wvs wRh with Gay 
Gateroa (1994), white Dancing Drop (who goes for das n preference to Friday's Windsor 
Casde) comes from Richard Harmon's stable, which sent out Lyric Fantasy and Rtety to «*i 
In 1932 and 1993. Selections CONNEMARA 

IQ AC I CORONATION STAKES (CLASS A) (Group 1) idd/hi 
[3!Lz^J £1SOJX)03VO Wies lm(rral) Pen Vat £121^726 g?”* 

1 1144-2 D4NCE DESKN (25) (Masfare Sad Rms lit) D V**J M 9 0 HJMbnwl 

2 11- lASrSEC0m(258)(F^StenafiSrlibtKn«coa90 6DoflMd7 

3 0-34092 HSS INVHSALCiq (Bos* DM C Brian 80 EDaytoS 

4 121-55 from BELIE (25) 0O*idi SU& J Bofer (»90 RJMtegO 

5 4012-12 SHAMEHCVniEpil)(PI(S9iiriMd4ELd0udeEtlBO OFMBcr4 

6 23-11 TA IBB (USA) (38) (0| framdan A MriMura E IXnap 90 W Canon 2 

7 410.10 TIBlLLtlG DAT (3Q(B*»mduy Stud) NGetBm90 DHenteua 

-IdataM- 

BETIMG: M Sbakf Itae YWa, 7-4 Is Bfa, 7-3 Dm Darift. 14-1 Priory BNfa, 2M Thrtttf Ov. 
Tfil 1 mt Hamml. 100 1 Man Itniwrnni 
IMS Mgmoe PBM 3 9 0 i P Mum# 9-2 U On; Id} 10 ran 
FORM GUBE 

SHAKE TIE TONE found Da Mb tfme-qusners of a length too 0Md in the Rorde rTEssai 
das PoUtchss at Longdamp last month but she made up almas three lenghs alter being 
brsnped and ftsufegD be adtened that day. Be lefcuJvftchaa* had eofcr beaten fetaonratta 
(who was only a couple of lengths behind her In me Poute tTEssai das Poullches) by ID 
len0hs on her reeppesranoe on me same oourse and, with OBvter Peslter booksd. can avenge 
mat latest defeat. Mthou^t Ta Rib te a pmffssstee tjpe, having prsiMi rsty struck farm at 
Newnailet on her return. DermetWeWs Dance Design, who ran wry wefl to IWsh a three- 
lanph second behind Maoya fame fash LOGO GUneas on her firet qwarsnee since e 
tounh to Mbs Tahiti m the POx Marcel Botesac at Longchanm last October - Shshe The . 
YOta a lengh and a half In front of nor re second - tools certain to fp wel again. Uret Sec- 
ond mn wan hw races ft Iwo, the latest a Group Throe at the Curragh in October but is 
up against it here end ta wihaut a race once. ItoUng Day inched out Bint SsteabU in the 
sewn-furiong Nefi Gwyn and now tacMes today's trip fbr the lint dim alter being outpaced 
In the arx-tutong Duke of York Stakes. Selection: SHAKE TW YOKE 

lAonl ROYAL HUNT CUP (HANDICAP) (CLASS 8) ^ne»TJ 
£60,000 adtedlin (star) Penalty Value £55,585 

1 133-114 ^RNWAf^ltmMajCa^rafeHCal^ntLgifr KHnfreslB 

2 264-632 CACEAUX TRYST (39) (MMunAI Udffluni) EOunkw 498 

3 3233-32 GRCT GREBr DESBITtFR) (3S) (PDSfflA) Lady Hemes 595 — KDariByH 

A Q2-SU1 9UMBB»(l^miOom0t^m)ftnflwe495G«) ... _DltantMi2* 

5 402-600 BEMJOMB’iAZZ (23) (E Pareor) 1 tXjrtop 4 g 4 CMnana 10 

6 00-1241 SBTSRtrtttEpI3(D)fttsFttndiR|™jPF^»ir(M5 94___ HMyil 

7 020410 DESatT BBffil (RO CT CT (Nra P Attatl R Hawrai 7 9 3 RFwfeiZT 

8 150-354 MOMOTS OFFOtTIWe(LISa)(M}(C| BRanlx»y491 W Ryan 15 

g 33-0202 BEHAVIOUR (12)88 (tames KSBn^ MnJ (taJ 4 90 DnMM21 

10 15S631 DOfM VIOU (UQ (D) OTaBnOScoOCHM4 90t7ed WIMnds4 

11 00-0000 IWYVS (39 (CQ (I H HcnmandWataiQ G Harwiad 7 8 13 ACtaKSO 

12 8001-02 M0WN6 ARROW £11) (D) {G WUfcGfipnti) MssSHafiSdlS UtanrU 

13 10-1050 SKMEfBDOE(U)09(MsCtaaHariiMiiBRHtano4812 FMEdktayS 

iA 000612 AMRAKAEaOS)0DIAMttrtBHaitiiy4811 )Mdl9 

15 110030 WOn(Z(ia)(BriaA4rQppHAeta»1GWaS489 HUiBY 


7 030410 

8 150-354 
g 330202 

10 153831 

11 00-0000 
12 8001-02 

13 10-1050 

14 000612 

15 110030 
18 105303 

17 110412 

18 020005 
18 632-112 

20 50-8012 

21 306000 

22 063-144 

23 00202-2 

24 303142 

25 00434 0 
2B 300003 

27 111002 

28 152302 

29 004023 

30 102562 

31 64-322 

32 120040 


TAJWrfti3^|C0) Wo) CdkapKai) KCa»agWtt4910 RHktfKSlB 

CA0EAUX1RY5r(39)IMMunAIIMinjn6EI)illkii498 SKI 

GHED1 GHfflr DESSTCFR) (35) (PD SaR) lady Hebws 595— _Jl Italtof M, 

aowasfmmteorntsra* rn \ Rmflwe495(T*>— -~™Dltanta»2A 

BEAUXWJDUZ(23||0)|(EPsmartJOunkv4g4 CAlWSM 

G8rSRtnM£|28}0)9(MsFanckR|nn)PFMsiM5 94 HMyil 

DESatT BBffil (fflum W (Nb P Attatl R Hawrai 7 9 3 R Parti Z7 

IHIB«I5 0FfOimKpiSA){34n<«dAti4BBIMMy491 WRyaol5 

BEHAWUT (12) 04 (tames H SBne) Mrs J Cwd 490 DnMM21 

DOMMHOU(12]08011eranOScaB)CVM4 9O(7el WWbod(4 

IWTVK P5) (CD) U H iScm»rxJVfc»n} G Hawwd 7 8 13 ACtaKSO 

MOWKAflROWCmn0ilYUtaqDntOliaSHafl5012 UtanrU 

SIMCflME(U){O)(MsOiaHariiMir0RHanHo4812 PMEritayS 

AMRAK AJEffl (15) {D) lAMmtBtarfcuy 48 11 ) Raid 19 

WU)IWZ(ia)miady0ppartiekimGim£489 MMS2SV 

ttMCSAK PRBWE (28) (CD) (Gpo* Racing OUfl 0 Hdhws 8 8 B_« Itmiea 23 V 
SIMM BUBS (USA) OT 0a*Tere#0¥lW W488 UlNetaolT 

AIRL(4G (D)(Hamtal AIMriaBuot) RAfll»nfig4 8 7 W Canon 22 

VEASr(4D|(QOm(BHaes)IWHa V s486 XFMM3 

NBVtsnwrgSqcmmWJKeM DMtMla486 Witara29 

CBNEZIE PASSAGE CU) 08 (A JRahartN KCnwangwHSoon 586 MBaM(G)lA 

SRR MVMGBI (USA) (31) 04 0< AiNb) P Ctfa 6 8 5 C tatter 8 

SBHOUS (12) (Ms Denra Haynes) laqyHaoesG 83 nodEddriryZO 

1BaM(U}(D)WHSnte«MWtae483 IFortawa 

C2flCmmCKA(E)M(itferUa>rAuesonriBFbGnj(582 TS|nW7 

CSUta>!IJ«l«U.(44HD|(THOiadn8y) NGnfiem481 Mtabertsl 

BUZEOF SONG (23) 0^(0 BaaeocHRHann 481 SSwdm2G 

SIM TMBir (USA) (10) RessJoQrwfadtaraQ^r Kalmar 581 VH*vy(3) 13 

CZWM (BIMsSBmU Cetera) C Brian 580 BDo*>32 

PS«NlRm(2qmAteAaASniBBmreHCDtagM0r4 713 NAdaaw28 

ZYro(DSAintUsdHoMntreWUim)Wtaw4 713^ AHcOomU 

SW^COASpa} [Ct^tS J KwmoniJ) ASamartBT 12 GCwter5 


REntNte84.YaeaL134Korn^lA-LBtaata4TMrttaD l loMSBitaBn«2bllM.f 
Nmt Oateary, 2S-1 Grata Gram Desert, Moving Arrow, Sodom, 33-1 otham 
1985: Rodmes 5 9 0 M J Rnam mi (G Kannad) 32 mn 


tair a^inst the held In one of Hie trfeHest races in me calendar are Ykrasr. New Century. 
Tertuatt and AMMK AlSB. Ytaast, after beating Bis odds-on MAram at Newcastle on Ms 
ream, wan die 24-runner Victoria Cup ner seven futons* t* today's track whh Xayve* 
seventh. G^racnh Praadero nnh and Wfld Rice (in a flrstdme vtsor today) 16th. Yeast, 
•too was short-headed by Alhawa at UngfieU tibia days afterwards, can confirm couree run- 
ning, though Kapee. fifth m last year's race, should sgan go wefl. Moving Arrow fimatwd 
a head behind Kaywee In shah teat 3 bwoo wtm Star Itantigor 14th. chtekawteha tear. 
Serious 22nd and Gymcrak IVemtere 24th of 32. Now Century, who was a useful juwrtte 
far Henry cecTs stable ana H now wUh David NtchoBs, gam a WMnd-a-helf length beat- 
irtg to Saturds/sYarlt winner SandmoorOtambray at Tlwsk lest month -Odckarfcka thM 
and Torthm last of i& New Century later chased home Knobbleeneezs at Chester -wtd 
Rice 10th of 12. He was going on at the Antal after mtestog me break and not gsutng me 
besot runs. Terttum't Thksk nmnmg a beet IffwyJ. Ha Canmtea a Bewtery waory last 
month with o 0xxt fomh of 16 to MDffMr In the attend Gold Cup and was cau&tt ctooe 


home and beaten hNf a lentgtfi by BaAnstokrau at Epam 11 dans ago. However. Amah 
Ajoeb can beat them alL Traned by the n-fann Ban Hanbuy. die setedlon was unlucky inj 
ng whan a three -length sedh Of 13 behind Desert Green (who wraswinreng the race fad 
the second ye» to gucowteon) In the Jubdee at Hampton Iasi mmh and taler cams home 
a most decteiM Mnner of an IB-nmner race at Newbury- He was beaten only a head b( 
RdBdor in a Ustad ewnt at Itefay las dme. Arrvah Ajeeb can ruersa Karrptnn runncigwnf 
Desert aeon and Cnn aptoa HM. Star Manager and Akfl, who finishad dwd. fairtt and. 
filth. Btomberg beat Behaviour (who has a foot problem and m«nt nor mm a fength and 3 
qutetar In a sub-standard Diadem at Epsom and can agan prove the pick of the par aH 
though 5lb worse oft. Garts Bogota and Staten Bftn are fash hooes. They were first anc j 
second at the Cumgpi four weeks agp, separated by a lenffh. and they are weighted ter 
dead-heat today. Tarawa won a the Newmarket Drawn meeting, with Btomberg, Hayveef 
and Amrak A|eDb fa amsa5 end he faltowed up owr oouse and distance, beanr® BobatH 
tear Ofa bettar) half a lengh vMth Groon Green Desert |5fa worse) a neck away third 94 
Bomberg snerth of N0X. Tarawa later finished three and a quarter fenghs adrift of Greeri) 
fim Desert whan 8wy ware second and fourth to yesterday's Pnnoe 0 # Wales's victor Ftore 
(stand at York - Kayvee and Behawour sawmh and ninth of 13 - but should n*t wteL So 
tacBoro AMRAK WEEB ] 

Ariel QUEEN’S VASE (CLASS A) (Group 3) £50000 added 3Yoj 
2m Penalty Value £ 3 2,1 50 

1 2341 AMSK33)(WJGredni)Caifam8U JtDwtayJ 

2 55-11 KRBSY(3B)(AiTtnnpaa4lPeMau ^GBardtertU' 

3 4412 BACKDROP (24 P E Ssn^ta) P Otegfa-I^Hn 8 11 IMdU: 

4 02-154 KNAItM (USA) CO) (T F tans) H Ced 8 11 IVRyro2 

5 4-232 O0KEIMBL(USAi(I3U9trthMotHRiredlWStaW2au. .VI Caron 3. 

8 041 Q(MDI (USA) (2Q(AlenE Parent D Wekt ftt) 8 U JUJKtawa4 

7 123 LAUANS (3Q (BF) (Stwih HHwrenedl M Joniwamfi 11 I Worwsr 12. 

8 11 PBBWN PUNCH (fa G C DriOl) 0 Bsaottt 6 11 RifitfmS, 

8 052 QASnA (30) (Shteh Hoharrrwd Chou A liatejum) C BRaanfl 11 BDoytel3 

10 1 StdPAS (64) (KAbdJtjJ H Cecil 8 11 PtfEttaryB! 

11 51 TIGER LAKE n tGadal|tenl Sated tan SUod 8 11 ICnoflE- 

U 31 VM£MnmYPS)<lgriHo>radfe CAtowbm7- 

13 524-422 MUMMOBt(7)(MBUounAMaleuii)BMs811 MMtalO' 

14 540830 ZATORtaUDflta Faun U)L Moneys Hal 8 U OPasSerl. 

_ * 
ETlTife 3-1 Stapas, 7-Sl BatUtap, 11-2 Utaos, 8d Vtoedfctary, 9-1 Sanfl, 124 Atenory, Per-" 
Nan Paneta 14-1 Dgar Lata, IB-1 Oariterareg, 20-1 ottaa 
39BS: Stefeo 3 8 U M i Knme 7-4 fit ttecn U ran 

FORM GUIDE 

Henry CeoL who took das whh Arden (1987), Jendsfl (19BW and SteMo tl995). cwt a®m. 
do the trick, this time via sherfas. who te the Ideal type far this race. The son of Shatoy- 
Hawtts has had only die one race. Justifying favouritism at Newmarket in Aprt. mawto v»-; 
urtuaRy all and running on Kron*r to master dual subsequent saner Sasuro a head with' 
SgfatematE V ata rtctary a length back In thttri and WBawonde. Zaformn arxt Qaafeta toutfi. I 
ataih and seventh. This esdra hatf-mrie shoita prove ]u« right far Sharpes and you cert bn; 
he w» be fit 10 rwt lor hie We despite the 64-day tey^ oft VatedWory went on m wn ewer ai 
mfie and ttwe-tjuarwa at tte same couree and reA also be wtil at mane over Ws journey. 1 
So. mo, win LaGans, who scored by 15 lengths on Ha ntnxluctfan at Cariise and chased* 
home Duahyantor at two lengths or Newmarket before a faa-ftmshtng third to Athenry at! 
YWt (lm 8f). Over this fan^r trip and wth a 3ft advantage, LStare snoufa reverse that famtj 
and he might prore Snerpas' most dangerous rtuaL Setectfam SHERRAS' 

Irion] BESSBOROUGH STAKES (HANDICAP) (CLASS B} £35,000: 
added lin 4f Penalty Vtilue £25491 

1 W4-304 MIQWBUiOICCU] 0Q(1heMosiHMcareltartneriN(i)M F-Gorisy4 joo I Raid b! 

2 1914-15 SttWMRRN0{4q(HAtaUritBHfc4 9U PHDBtarS' 

3 400404 »M01SA)tli9(O)(p)(ItaDem»«ConsH«URrad)CBaaavt5 9ia BDoytolO. 

4 440502 SONOFSWn'SU0TUa(CS)(UMbrerHbltli^mJDunfap6giOI I MEritayl9. 

5 305-321 MAHRQKMKEIPtMsC.lPoMGRHBrai4g4.fTe4 RDtaevll- 

6 006-100 UM1ARDIC (USA) £27) 9b tflonu^cn) Ma J Ceci 5 92 Tlw»4. 

7 003236 HA8DVIMMa(U]m8taraLHtonn)eLMo>»4 91 SWUwartkir: 

8 000000 BtHMNB 8BA| (45) Ofasita Dasnafi G tawaod 4 9 0 UHBtaia 

9 5153-11 DANCE SO suit ODWOSCUMOt P 0*4 813 W Craw 8 

10 220411 BEAUOiAMPJADEp5){0) (Etaeari HCbkV 4 8 11 Q Carter 1 

UUMWii COCMC UD (89) (0) (0 DsM N Mroto 78 11 MJAtoD-si 

12 200000 B0ranor(4»tMaMBam4UTaratats489 j>Attm7 

13 000060 ArtJBSUY{13)IBnKeAdaimiRtam48S ifmu- 

M 22?®!! 17KEJV0R CU) Pi (SeyrmrBtalto* MQ Llfl IJdy Hones 6 fl 6 F4octafS)14; 

15 32S843 WfM0Btmfi(«ehltaFhwBMPttaer486_- iCwiTOfi- 

18 218000 W 18MMD HKW (33) ID] MsJ fbberifl A HoeSS 5 ANritawlS. 

J2 ®“P^ LJE * l »^OTy^ Bac te^C£ffrwi5a4 _W Ryan 13 ; 

18 Q38U5 laiAAa SUN (ttovar BataAM Usher 4 83 ; R MertM 

.18 3-53006 «R£ErpD(0)(CGDaanat}RAmatar«5a2 M Roberts 3. 

20 543005 HWJBSTO(47)fm«RaiFiCpBB*« JW*B 7 710 NCwHalOB' 


BETTWtt 6-1 Droca So SWta. 14a Sro of Stawp Shat, 7-1 ha 

1 Mtend WWrnaw 12-1 Wafa. 14-ltetess 

199S Son Of Sap Snot 5 8 13 Pat EdMiy 5-1 0 Dualoo) 19 ran 


i fade, 9-1 Senraartteo, U- ! 


Pat Eddery nae on Son Of Snap Shoe wh8n John Dunlop's SB-year-old tended tfes test sea-‘ 

son. but teems up with SAMWARTmO here. Barry Hits' gpod-kxMng, son of Salsa wd Dfr 
more at home dropped fa dtetenoe and bade mu handicap company after tscMne Double! 
Trigger in the twootlle Stakes here L3S Ume. Before that, he won well aider 10st- 

at Newmamet (lm St) on hls reappearance and ho tended test year's Ebor. EteaueiRm' 
tada had son of Sharp Shut. Bob's Ploy , Berelag arid lombanBc some way hehtrej vtften: 
vdnrmg at NeHnafiet test month and tfe faBowed i« a Doncaster, where Remaedl Sh»: 
ran poorer after an famestve York tdcury. Son Of Sharp Shot tell mat running way benma ’ C. 
efaengwnftdoroi a head uBackamtmon at Epeotn, when Naked wetcoroe (2Ui bamri'. 

finished a tengfa back fa touffi and Ait lAarty etghtn ol nine, lytrowir. a ttne4ari0h thM : 

u Remaadl Sun k York, has since scored at Betwtey and, wtth o 2tb pul. can reverse tomt • 

Mth that winner, espactefiy with smart 5fe-cfaJmer Fenpt Lynch fa the saddle. Donee So! 
State, Hfao has won boat his races ete season, at Nawbuty end Epsom, could so dose oft' 
ortfy a 31b luster mark than teat ttme-WAfie Canon takes over from lha suspended ndvvdj 

Qufan on Rate Oate s runner. The fash kweaar Cockney Lad. a useful matter. »on a man -: 
ardsUMn last month and coukl pose a throat wdh Mck Nnam on boarcL 
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sport 11 


Top hats keep revellers in the shade 


success 


Serena Mackesy on 

racegoers who turn 
away from the track. 

The seat thing about an event like 
RcyalAscot is that it brings tone those 


jt uk uts aosoHusQ' vniiuvc wnn sun. 

gfesses. On a taknsg day with ttot lit- 
tle hint of thunder, the toffis in the 
Royal Enclosure sported them hero- 
5*caify. well, less heroically than ehin- 
:^essly, bat what the heck. 

r E)p hats, actually, are great disguise: 
^they make everyone look identical, so 
?>the fighting pack of press photogra- 
■>phei sQPth e balcony above £afl to spot 
adulterers until they have passed by. 
v Those feathered cartwheels women 
sport are even more efficient: from 
■[above, a woman in the Royal Endo- 
• sure looks like a fried egg, a jammy 
. -dodger or a cowpat with legs. What she 
doesn't look like Is someone with a face. 

One gets the feeling, though, that 
i '.'you don’t getthefuB experience in the 
. Enclosure. All hnrn^p life miTta around 
..outside h: the snogging, the fighting, 

' .the hand-waving, the big teeth. 

' What is really wedrd about Royal As- 
. coL as opposed to yoor average meet- 
ing, is that not only does it attract a 
crowd who don't maifg a habit of race- 
going, but half of them aren’t even up 
. for the business of horseflesh at alL 


■*4; 


Even the stands round (he 

packed with women in hats whose round. "Oh, my Gawd,” said a woman 
oft# 5 were fumed resolutely away who seemed to have based her gear on 
low S Raiding nags and toward the the costtmiesmChiayChiay Bang Bang, 
that faflg ho* poUoi. They turned back for “What does she rht-riTr she’s wearing? 

of 67JX)^ t ’ o ^ C0UI ^ w benTheQueen ~ 

While t*P’ fetchin ^ ftmayed in knee- 
seemed Jue florals, blue hk, white ac- 

b and toning green -hued 

I Little murmurs rumbled 


'Ascot attracts a crowd who don* make a habit of racegoing and half of them arertt even up for the horseflesh at aff Photograph: Robert Hallam 


P^bisse 

HYPERION 

sk 2.50 Alpine Time 125 Insider flad- 
Dancfog image 435 Bold Elect 5JL0 Et- 
ark !L40 Sharplcat 

Food u> Firm. 

sands' side; 1st 4f- oreside; round cone - 
MW ADVANTAGE: None, 
pnd coarse. A Snip track wtih Ugh beads, 
jinie is east of the dty on B6265. ADMISSION: Club 
ifrnllsSil; Star King S-i; Gouae £2 (accompanied tm- 
ff all enriosans). CAE PARK; Car and up UJ four oc- 
cautse endcaure Sfl; remainder free. 


,pl FIRST TIME: None. 

“rNIASTSSVSNDAXScAUecTnvctlerC^&OJiKinat 
■ring Image (400) nun re Eengttoc on 
ly Pfcrk C6J0 Jt»wi siCsdsdc anllmsdty. 
BUNNEK& meh fa Lore (2J50), SaQr Made 
The Jays (435)* Chocolate ten (5.1® tarn (Men 
by C Cyso- &om May >eta ret ,W Sweat. 

MEDIAN AUCTION MAIDEN STAKES 
(CLASS E) £4^250 added 3V0 lm 2f 


up like they're going to a benefit gala 
for Ivaoa Trump, but they still sink to 
the tops of their heels in the car 
paries, their top bits and bottom bits 
Royal Ascot is quint essentially never qiriie match and they still loss as 
British. One sees very few complexions though it's a tasteless foreign habit, 
that vary from the pale or the florid, Oogged in the tunnel which runs be- 

and an aura of sun-faded chintz per- low ground from paddock to grand- 
vades. Racegoers may attempt to chess stand and spares the Royal gang from 


overexposure lo (he proletariat, one fell 
a bit tike one was trapped at a cock- 
tail party on the outer fringes of 
Hades. Many people never made it out 
of the champagne bar at all, but 
watched the proceedings on telly. 
They missed that powerful wave of 
sound that rushed through the grand- 
stand when the horses hit the straight. 


but at least the drinking - and with ba- 
sic Muxnm at £35 a bottle, drinking is 
a serious business here - wasn't in- 
terrupted. A happy blonde women 
clutched a half-bottle with joy as Bi- 
jou D’Inde burst through in a" photo- 
finish. She had had a pound on him at 
9-1. “Another winner," she said, “and 
1’U have paid for this drink." 


400 


CITY OF RBPON HANDICAP (CLASS O 
£10000 added 3Y0 lm 


_0IMtre4 



1 CS66TM HMNE(10)LCtafln9 7 

2 5-43033 HBOOfHL BUM. (BJ) (BF) MSidub 9 

3 010613 ROHL CQU1H (Ifi] (Platans 8 33 _C Trie* 0)1 

4 3862S3 X/BMBM (32) W Bsy 8 ID IQtn2 

5 365-231 DHCKHMEmni&ttCBlOCMiMftD^rnB 

6 32P62D RUSSIAN RASCAL (15) TEanertiy 8 5 Iltaml 

-Sdedtend- 

BEItM:llr4 Doodle tnae^ 3-1 Manao Mil BMN, 7^2 RBvtaa, 51 Rojk 
■I CaBdh, KoMha 8*1 Rnrete Raocal 


[435 


BEAUMONTS LADIES' DERBY IfCAP 
(CLASS E) £4^50 added lm 4f 60yds 


0-20133 B4YJUX9JSX)[9}(qMRyan5U7__nMJAanaU 
oiD542 cAmtnmmJLEFe5najMHDjjpaesmitv 
4-02225 OUISDUB) WBOOK (9) (GO) M (taws 4 10 10. 


JMaYMvaHU 
025065 BBPHBUPS MMBC (7) Al Bods 4 10 9-Mfa P K eM I— 1 7 
063105 MOMRKKMEBQM Hamad 10106 JMiHCtaanl 


HttlETDEOMI W Eb^ 9 0. 

UNXULJFfcfixAJ90 

RUSK (64) J ftnre 9 0_ 


004 SHSNJKTff (ZQLCUnaniBOL. 

00 SOK»CU]AeUfer90. 


4 rim or 2 

iqdna 

_OOMo6B 

— 


COUNTESS OF C*OZRlSA)TKfflt8jr 89 DRMeCMnS 

00 BUSSMNROSE(22)A)titoB9 MTeUMtS 


000 SANDKLHE (USA) (18) BHfc89_ 
0 50UMWN>pi9MnJC'dB9_ 
-9 1 


Jtnml 

HDw* 


QU5O0 nmOFVBWinMsUlbMfey4101MHKiMPaB2 
200000- PWCTCEE5affgia9EbBrrm4ffll_>faRnw«iwW4 
0-21612 GOLD BUUTE (12 ) (D){£F) J Pbbcb 7 10 0 Jfc* L hro 3 

054222 PHBMSrpq WW Bay 4913- MmABnySB 

M&xa nHBSCRrmmfQMMSSU. MaVVMalftt 

11 4-00003 moeiECr(M)(cqEMn897 MHPItahMolS 

12 36-4506 MLTHEJmSMCQwSBB Hw AMcax (<} 15 

13 ffit&QT IE«S0BHBE|EaqJBeM694_MBDHMnn20 

14 004030 MW a w imfl 5W>WJftmaai390-JlftiEIMoMlw6 

15 HXU3 SLOE BRMDlT (U) J Wma B 9 OJOre H CMrinCkn (4) B 

IS 54&SOO KdMaC(12)FWdq>09O MwSIMV«)3SV 

-U (tadOTd- 

Mifma k&c 9k. TwatUMftBpwVxcSto Bao4r8a33b. keMqg- 

cftfTBt 

BEIINfcftlbtnk.T-inMM.M.M BKt,«nMH IWdih, Stag 
St HUM, Ctidar nag. 10-1 0*M» 


BETTWO: 7-4 Itak. 1X4 H SnShlMnA S-l SnMI* 

10-IUpcM, RuhIh Bdm, 14-1 dtan 

RICHMOND STAKES (CLASS C) £7,500 
added 2Y0 6f 


e sa 


5DZ14 fiOtStOBOVtatUWEmtySl 
3413 DQUBUEACnONmTEMvtv91 
06431 MiaCUUnaN(12)nEWFi»9 
1521 AZTEC HWBX£R(I)U9tHiS 
121 MFtC7«Ct^P)DUWr812 
412 YOUNG B»HGP7)J Bony B 11 
2 HKHMI0VE(33)CC»»8G. 

-7 


BETTMR: DhI Doottt AcSoo, 3-lA^*»H«»,7-2 Balm Bey, 7-lVbaag 
Oprig, PanSaSaDoa, 10-1 AzfaK IYmSm; Rfch hi Low 

ACC CO-OP HANDICAP (CLASS D) £5^50 
added Sf 



LEVY BOARD HANDICAP (CLASS 
£5^50 added 3Y0 lm 4f 60 yrfs 

433-56 KA|»lM(Z7)Daqt&»b97_ 

0335 CHOCOtAIEICEpnCQarge. 

001224 EAGLE CANHlN (12) BKaetuy9S. 

00601 ONE FOUND (9) (QB Ml 8 13 IDGbM^S 

4-5S3D0 DRW(U)TPBHonBll NCMortaH 

536021 0UH(t9)(PtiBaMB9 S Dram PI 8 


D) 


3-25 


T OOOSS1 SALLY SLADE (« (DJ CCj»r4 100 MMonl 

2 080363 WHE COMES A SWT (12) (0)J Car 8 9 13 — «Mn« 

3 060432 TCnraiMDmtlfi)MlteJftnata599J1fenfl)3Y 

4 0Q2O5O ALUnGHrim(X3}{D)RtaB)Ch592 *WrP)S 

5 OOCW36 aWMWJUV(qnoawnn6B10J)aaal«cNBaMi7B 

6 306000 KUSIDMMT (23)94 BMd4Aan389 LNmtM0)9 

7 £60003 SEA COTTAGE (HQ RWhaaWr 4 B 7 RHsufa R8 V 

0 400360 R»BU6LEUZmUHsnnint6B6 iqpbm6 

9 62001P A9LESHBUFF|qmuwEn«7480JMpGbaal0B 

10 003060 KALAR (5) (D( D Ctapnan 7 7 12 D«IM0E(3)2 

U UOOOOO HRST OPTION (8) W H BasaW SP 6 7 10 Ftatooll 

UHnarawoSH; FstJOCi !ne rontesp ntflg*: flrti <***»> 7a 9H 
BHWIBi T-Eb>*t*f7wilB , ,MSafiySI«l»,HAM»Sb«»®i 6-1 Strap- 
ow Jtey. 7-1 He« Camea A Star, 12-1 AM«M Thta, 140. oflm 


7 32-1206 JACKSON PARK fH)P)TEaantyB9 .U&*»»3 

8 00-4643 BAI0UI0HJEBU* KWrt«l87 IWalD 

9 4004) JEMlFBIflE (B2) J PaMa 8 2 NDafl 

10 0000 UMBBtSTON (22) LClAHlS 1 lo Hum (7) 2 

11 440463 FOREST RVffitSY (23 ) J Wbiwi 7 11 FNoAbB 

12 500001 EJTBBYMRK[S)0l| MJobKn710(5M IWnafi 

-HMH4- 

BB1DK 4-1 Oaa Fond. 64. Eatfa bojoa, S-l Kadtaa, 7-1 EHwiqp 
Dfeab, BvUacAson MW CtaeaWB ka, 10-1 otban 

BEDALE UMJTED STAKES (CLASS E) 
£4^50 added lm 2f 

1 1223-31 SHMnCM.[2fi)(D)Sf ItadiPRmB4813 

2 121-026 AMnHBnTME(2mD)imSVtaodS4Bll DBWil 

3 310403 BREW IK RX£5 (28) Ms M RMhy 4 8 11_A CAM 4 

4 921200 HXMnNGUCmiq(nEABonB811-_M«N^a2 

5 0434)06 C U E SS 11 IM T W H (USA) OB (C) TO J Bseita T 8 1L-N Day 3 

-Sdectwed- 

BEIRNa 6-4 SfeapleaL 31 AdoBWItao, W. Bnaklbc Rt4«s, 6-1 emME- 
natiaa,7-in«A«IJiia 


NOTTINGHAM 


730 


KPMGPASAStfCAP (CLASS E) 
£4^00 added lm 54yds 


SKY 


HYPERION 

630 Yst Again 700 Close Relative 730 Hellos 
8 jOO Suite Factnrs 830 Royal Cfrcus 9LOO Fai- 
con!s Flame 


GOING: Good to nun, Finn In pbcC5 (maertnR). 

STALLS: 5T & CT - stantb' aide; remataidar - fauidc. 

DKAW ADVANTAG& High far 6f and Cf. 

■ Left-hand, oval comse. Flat and goDopinR with um 

■ Courarb 2m E of rtty off B688. Nottingham siauon 2m. AD- 
MISSION: Ctab S12 Wuniora, 16-21 yrats. SB); Ttamalb S& 
80*cr King A Plddock S4. CAR PARK: SBms-RlnflS 12 (odmns 
orpin [our ocruparta), reminder free. 


1 050060 CASIH. ROSSEL0 (Z3I TO R Hars 6 100 AMadBqrU 

2 453430 Q FACTOR (281 D Haydn Jms 4 9 IP .IDmaOll 

3 655400 nXDElAHER(Sani«Ous599 XtadnO 

4 000324 TOKAL1 LODGE P20) H Cjiriirr^t- 6 9 5 HRlnnrB 

5 000011 HBJ0S(S){D)NWKc;69? JSfachCQU 

6 000125 CTMMfOBtGUNnTOnusJr&raxn495-KRflia7> 

7 105600 mnua8)TOJWani490 BTbmnna B 

B 045302 ZAAUEIF (USA) TO B Hartaiy -: 8 12 HMtlB 

9 042356 ZAIHW (9) TO 1 U aadey 58 2 0NM9 

10 600016- COVEN MOON(2U)(C)D Mops 6 ? ID -JMaObaoaSV 

11 350044 BM1ARD LADY (1) TO J Warwtfa 4 7 10 — J* Doe (7) 10 

12 0000 RttUSOKBKT (7) J Pate 5 7 10 C Adman (S)2B 

13 000004) LUCVTS SOLD (3B) M R)3n 5 7 10 DM*4(3) 4 

>13 




btjmv K ftKn tmer rum! BaDjiekcnp (7JSO); Friendly 
Drama (8.30). 

WINNKES IN THE LAST SEVEN DAYS: Bellnn (7-GO) won at 
Newbary on Thursday. 

ZON&m8EARtXl&MNEB8cAnlWYbRl(SOO)&DaihaBi(SOU) 
have been tea. 192 mSen from B Simpson's Wed Boddand na- 
UeTnBcHMwi. 


Mvnumw0e 7a ldb. True Hawfc» wsffo: Caen Moon *3 3C. SH 
M toty fit SHl BaQsofcny 7a 4ft. Lucy's 6okl 7a 2 Sl 
BETTML 3-1 Hdfat, 6-1 Comandv Oan. 7-1 Q Factor, YmaS Lodge. 
8-1 Caari Rmado. ZadeB. 10-1 zam. 14-1 ottx*s 


MAIDEN AUCTION STAKES 
(CLASS E) £4^00 2YD 5f 
Kffit SOU 1 nORHSI TO T J NfUtfUl B 10^.TSDaht 8 
sure FACTORS m JGtow 8 5 SPW faui S 


8 jOO 


EM 


630 


BURTON JOYCE SELLING HANDICAP 
(CLASS G) £3,000 added lm 2f 

644258 ARWmBUTORS*npan5100 B1haman31i 

00004)0 HUPHNApO} CUuay496 MTatMIl 


0 CHASETOW1 FLYB)(20|RHo&nsnrao84 FLprt (5)2 

30 IK RXJR BLEB TO 0 >^|dn Jmei B 4 FNortal 

00 MCMMMS0REWTOUChannanB4__FPIM|%TO9 

206 AVBBBBL(M)TO)MwJC«ClB3 J«h7 

TiimrirmiMTantiiicpini t Tai—in 

WJUTAN R F3b£y B 1 GMad4 

0 NO CLASS (21) Rtass713 AMadc^3 

5 EYE SHADOW (B) 712 JF^n5 


40004)0 SM]B(U)DArtM)m4g2 Dm MoOW (3) 5 

063445 HMHETOTOtMsNIMafay4 90_ClnaTOi(3)U 

002555 6SKK dOU) TO TO W Bate 7 8 13 lBmM(7)14 

504-200 6RANDESOm0CTONVtalB4813-IMBaMn22 

jOB46 C0»riB»l(26)TONBav9812 GHnd7 

500000 D0CIDES FOOL HR P Bunw 6 6 12_P McCrim EQ 16 V 
204306 47UC S4OTY (41) Ste LSD44&5 8 12 — M MeAnklM 23 

10 000800 LGBALBRIff (Xl))VetaM|0s4B12 — D R AfcCaba 15 B 

11 000005 LAMKM)0D«iaaRC»9JSpnll«9Bll-DGrinsTO4 

12 04X009 YET AGAM (M) B Hnbuy 4 8 10 JSbx*P) £7 

13 084000 NDRMBWMOmci5)Main)ndn3B10JinaBer2D 

14 050 aYTHAHU.Ua (70) JMB&x*y581DJ>Pltopl V (S)B 

15 068650 BOOST (22) Mn N Uacai% 488 AHKtaqrUB 

16 053023 ABBaunEIUaTOmJL>ta5B8-JIVWaymBB 

17 000805 IMMMTBEUURA0M(K)MBdiy488J.NaataiTOTO 

18 (Q0634- PUOWTMKpOqSCanvai588 SDMn) 

19 32QC« NA5&ER (USA) PS) (P) K EfcMp 7 8 7 DWAVCTOU 

20 000550 MA2UATOASDMV4B7 RHnfin(G)2 

21 342600 BRONZE RUHR (9) TORE Wader 12 8 6_A(NtrTO 18 ■ 

22 BOSOOO SHUnt£C0CX(L«IMlNUB4qS85 BPtkaU 

23 1503441 REKYR0SETORIMMbkI4B5 IFMRU 

-23dadand- 

BEITMtt 7J. HarthMn Halln, 64 VM A*Hn. 3UW An4MgM, famAfa, 
12-1 Greek Gold, Abadntn fUor, 1A-1 oCwn 


EBF MAIDEN STAKES (CLASS D) £4^50 
added ZYD Of 


-10 riirl— il 

BETIML 7-2 AybMyfM, 4-1 Vkfariat Drew, 9-2 SritaFAchn, 5-1 Ejm 
Shadon, 8-1 Um Fw lata, Ryv, U-l ottan 


&30 


SHADWBJ. APPRENTICE KCAP 
(CLASS F) £3,450 lm Gf 


SKY 


06-0216 OPAQUE (21) TO (BF) l Oman 4 100 HFMm* (5) 1 

034156 CUANQ0 (11) (CO) R Hpfcntfmad 5 9 4 FL)K±G 

266566 CUBURNB. NEWS (IQ A Sawar 6 9 1 RHM«a2 

00560- AlHHnPN BREBF (415) l Gtaq 6 8 1LJ rfai nil TO 10 

420335 DURHAM (39) R Smpson 5 S 7 MneflCookSB 

0500-53 HOWQIHfBVBtOTOPC4Aamd83 RC-Gdfcber (7) B 

115602 ROYAL cncOS TO PWS**r 7 7 ID— — __X AdMmoa 7 

000600 PARON0HA9A (2Q J L MnE 4 7 10 PDoa(E)3 

200020- LEAPMIKDARK(Z77)MaLSdsa7 71fl_T9A>M(I)S 

043PO RBBBXY DREAMS (22) P DaHui 3 7 ID kna Hwdi 4 B 

-10 declared - 

BEmtO: 114 How» Rhnr, 81 Opaqo*. 7-2 Curefti, 7-1 Royal Ck> 
oh, 81 OWmmI Nbml PMoonmada. 10-1 Dodna, 181 


9.00| 


CAMUMN RUIDUSr M Jormsn 9 0» 

CMMMCHB00KP Hare 9ft 

2 CUBE RQXmiE CD) R Qattm 9 0 . 
JTIWIN W R Heni 9 0 


12 
-GHodS 


MUOBARI (USA) D Uxky 9 0- 


T5preta7 

RMtaB 

jtHMia 
_S Senders 1 
C Rnbxr 4 


OLD LENTON IfCAP (CLASS E) £4^200 
added 3Y0 lm 54yds 

6-20050 SEA DANOQ (4) P )*»•* 9 7 AMcGhiaa« 

004-310 MAZC06AR(12) (D) PMaUi9 7 SSadn3 

652-003 ISSUE OF LES (USAH14) M Mvissai 9 6 IFnMCS 

!>wxn NORTHERN JUDGE (9) 8 Hanturv 9 3 — M RteanarU 


3000 Mainw MASTER 02) H¥ce« 812-.. ) Stack (3) 7 

0042153 SOUVCHECKTOBTOBUaenansg MWdut2B 

5000- BORA 042) K Candy S 7 CRMtarB 

064-505 EBONYBOYP2) JWTaran8 7 51taaaMn6 

500005 RHVTWKBAlLtU) 1Vusan8 4 C«MnnM(G)l 


NOWMIOR (AD B Mdttgn 9 O. 

5 LlYJM)UE8(2a9PCoto89. 

-7Mnd- 

BEmm 7-4 Clow Ratatfca, 3-1 Canadtan r waa y , 5-1 Jtneki, 7-1 M»- 
URmiL Ur Jarpiea, 8-1 rhtafrt»mk. 12-1 Nontaatpr LW 


400400 F4l£0tTS fUME (USA) (15) Mn I Rxrener. 8 3 Jl Mon B 
U 00064} RKHARDHOUSEIADpS) RNttshsaG (lLTLjnATOXD 

12 004)00 FLDRfttM (22) J L Mars 7 U- IQtaogU 

13 0005 R0CXY STREAM CTO R Water 7 UX NCmMoU 

- 13 declared - 

AWmun wOffit 7H 100. True narefcap nejpar Ry*. Ssn .V 8c. 

BETTMC 4-1 ibane Of Ues, 9-2 Mamnbor. 6-1 Ngrthere JodCa. Sound 
Chaefc, 7-1 FMcoal Flame, 81 Sea Dandg, 12-1 othen 


mmmm 


HYPERION 

6u45 Parish WaBk 715 Pleasant Swprise 7AS Ju- 
cficial Field SJL5 Damas SAB "Sop Spin 915 Call 
The Guv’nor 


GOING: Good U Firm. 

■ Left-hand course, lewd wUh 
■Cotine » on ihe A443. Woreeaer (forego* Si) staitoti I In. . AD- 
USSTON: Members 5 1 JL50; TmtewalteSBOO; Omw 36 (QAPa 
CAR PARK: Fri*; picnic area parking SZOO. 


15 33305- MOSTMOUSTYW &Ol (CCA G Jones 11 10 5J Fkotao (3) 
15 P6FE&3 ASABBTIK CLOCK (13) J IMog 4 1D5_~- RfaaaaeV 

17 PFFW0- SIHPBC BASE (19) gl) T Hind 11 104 „_J Minnie i B 

18 J00P4U- STAY HAPPY m (TO A Newaita 7 10 3 -ATbomtan 

IB SO- MT10ROi«nK (46) Panned 100 UrRTbomioo (7) 

20 QSPPfP- OROSSIBM. DESUNS (Z7)G HmiS 10 0~JIMa^ (!) 

21 BOOff ARDEAFKX>CE3O6)MBJVtanE910O_ JYIMt 

22 OW> PAOELflBN(43)NRiatdMllllDOAMMemdMlTO 

-22dadarad- 

Mnhaaa: 10 a. Oicfiessil Oh&b 9h 3(Rl AnteamadL fteB Quinn 9s SJb. 
BETIflE 81 Seta Atoms*, 7-1 RkU WMk, 8-1 RaklV, HWrRep- 
ntaUe, Badky Boo, UKLCdcta, 124. uttm 


5 334221- JXYEML FELD (20) N TnMsr 7 108 RDmamaQyB 

6 233332- GOLDEN MAQMBD (231TO F Jatam 10 U 8 _J) Grem 

7 22U40-3 FBEEY REEKTtA (11) P Rodfcnl 8 10 7 SBnmtfi 

8 36433P- CUWDir ROAD (324) (CD) R Lee 12 10 3 RJatom 

9 42M106 HAMPBI (4Q N R Mom 13 10 0 KGm4e(3) B 

10 F5IS3-2 BHACRACX (33) (D) J Brt* 9 10 0 X (rites 

11 PS4FS4- SAICOMBE HARBOUR (20) (CD) Or P Pcafsnl 12 100. 

DrP 




■yi ' c I NOVICE CLAIMING HURDLE 
Iaj l (CLASS F) £2^50 ^ 


Hie Clotifc (6.45, vtsorwl); ' 

Me JemwlRlS): 1 8 - 19 J ^ '* xgrai 

rnUea by W Reap fawn Dma-Borto. 



ST MARTINS S&UN6 HANDICAP HURDLE 

(CLASS 6) £2,450 added 2m ^ 

piernTY mw mi i<yqnfll20.. ..J WApMrt 

3JJM. 

POCTORil TOR TO M WMnmn 6 11 11— — KStfpe 

HBH^R^&pSJTOfitoMyeilSJDeMWD# 

1MtEXGTOff)R|3B)J Joseph B 113. ,RMt 


4 PPOF- 

5 DUHY 

6 004000 

7 05) 

b jnro 

9 flOOFUD 
ID OOP6C6- 


iM Poe 4 11 11 PlTifctpreter 

(35) R Judes 4 u. 3 RDmMndy 

TBBy 

>OI 

1 - S»h* I b Mterti eB TO 

1510 11 RDM* 

58) T HW 5 10 8 TDa ea mM aTO 

((H) ACmid 105 0 Monte 

s U toom 4 ID 5_Ony Lysna 



-Udedtared- 

Mnknan: 10B- Tme nef^ic: BfemaOi 9sf Stj^SafeomOe HMma Sst 4Hl 
BEITMS; 5-2 JndkM HeM, 7-2 Nedey Ftaftdta. 81 GeJden Ma^aWm, 
7-1 B&aoack, Einmdck, 81 Final Pdde, 14-1 mbort 

q -=^1 H ft W NOVICE HURDLE (CLASSCStvI 
E) £3fi00 added 2m 4f lw-> I 
(95)SOHBan6114. 

Graeme ftoe 6 112 J 
US) R Champon 5 11 2 
FB) (23)Mrps5U2 


EtU)JEn8112 

BSmerr 


6112 


HU88DAffi3(163)BPl«Cfi8113- 

cacais raico) Mftpe 12111 - 


-Barjftjnns 


11 4(928 FKHmETOB ASbHtar4 UTS. 

12 msFcuarFYaderSioa. 

13 0 tASRUOirUOTCU}NLj&agdBn4100 BFteaeR 

-33dedMad- 

BEmFf87-4PtoanBtSapdw > 9-aijnBet,7-llB nti i r o ter e h ,81B»- 

My Nmd. BetabeScartett, KW WooMaak EMrgy. 14-1 ntbere 




3 CB06F-5 ARTFUL ARTHUR (33) LOtasaO 10112 W J rnmimidi 

4 PffODO- BENGAZ& (42) BSbwB U 2 VSMlaty 

5 FP02&5 BSHBLEY HOUSE (IT) J YiTrse 9 11 2 Dltonte 

6 000/ DUSIYS IRAK. (1344) P Saw 7 11 2 *te R Thoretan (7) 

7 22PPP-4 FSZAL(U)HM»kb 7U2 Ate A QarlefeJona* 

& 30424-5 MANOR RHYME (10) J MOCaftnoeae 9 11 2 — __S W)me 

9 4CP6U- PACnC POWER (23) A Jamn 6 112 ROeane 

ID 002)3- not SUNSET (SBC tan 8 11 2 — _C Mania 

11 6330- SEA SEARCH (19) f 9 112. RJ 

12 00Q6P- SPTDESSAianjAtoaarreeaiLr. 

13 601683 TOP SON (11) (BF) J Jenkins 7 112- 

14 OOOUPO WQSftS GAIffllE (10) R Alwt >112 W McFarland 

15 339638 BRORA ROSE (ISO) PRadomS 10 11. 

IS 1&4- FUT THE WOO (53) LI Pc* U 1011 „ 

17 F-2 BAUMJNE (30) W Kemp 5 108 

18 3*002 -P RB)BMDR (12) G Holmes 5 108 

-lOdedared- 

BEI1VIG: 34 BeR|flaei 82 RyTbo Yfcd, 81 Cnddn8 Idea, 81 MML 7- 
1 Top Spta. 81 Bdndtair Home. 181 eOien 


9-15 


LWan«7U2 

lADE(Z7)RSUfle8112 


BECKY B00 On D9wMI 6 10 13 DJ 

VKAAZA (223) TO RMtaB 7 10 13 1 


lttZI6(28<)TOCTJW^M.-^- ^U«^ 
CLA8SK IMAGE ftq (D)H Um»6 10M JlrA&Mta0an» 
SWSS MMMMft (SI PB®»16 W 
SX)E BAR (375) KVHngo>e61fl8_ — MrPH wIeyaB 
KUDOICID LteBWmgSlOe jnaimaeca 


7AS 


OUHTBURY KCAP CHASE (CLASS 
E) £4*500 2m 4f Uhyds 



-WIUUmM 

r7112_ Smyrna 

s J Baaa E ID 11 _T Oaacamfca (3) 

LNBMH961011 B Fenton (3) 

[SO(32)K6ea8aSlDll PMtaA08i 

. ) J Outeee 5 ID ill* P Hnrfey (H 

IttW PTOJMm 6 U 11 Jlr RVantaa (7] 

BE7TM& 81 Dtacas, T-2 GOMaaine Dawn, 4-1 Dreaa Mre, 54 S^m 
VMrelaea, 12-1 MaOey. 181 CtmleJeMar, 281 Mhare 


HIGH GREEN HANDICAP HURDLE (CLASS 
D) £5j000 added 2m 4f 

Um 8 SMXAREE (23) (CO) M Rpe5U 10 D 

232333- WWW0URp2)CKam4n8_ 


UT236U- BAITra BLAND 063) 9 Aoeee 7116 GnylyneV 

32600F- HOUfJOE(10D](D)AJHUmnl4114 DJf 

53405-5 Hours IT COM (13) TOW Mur 5 ID U. 

56RM2- SnCKYMOKY0SMPBe8 10 10 CMende 


500018 MNE 0 IKS (19) A tencomfce 7 ID 9 
21&2 CAU.1KajVMDR(Ul Nltadeoai 7 109 JB 
4FWOOO- ADMRAUYVWY C23) R BnOterton 10 10 8 


1 F63Q-P CASHEHKtTOWPHedprBlZa 

2 033424- DRUMmCKC»)TOTOKBMiyl01013. 

3 2UBB4- RKALPHIlEpO) PBoaenlOlO 13^^MrR1k«Mao(7) 

4 41F61V TKUMBMMN(430)TONRMUhI 81O1D BUptaa 


fiftEEN STREET NOVICE CHASE (CLASS 
E) £4,500 added 2m Tf 


F341U5 CFBUXHR BJGA (90) J EdMn 8 11 9 R DnaaoadyR 

03S60- AR8 SY SEE (t^ J 5mm 8 11 2 TQeyB 


10 243008 9EAMMEUPSOOmt4«HHB«eT10; CUaote 

U ftBOUL HRST CUSS (23) GAM 6 10 7 R< 

12 4A100PO- TWKS TIE GROOM (74) R Lee 6 103 

13 2WD4 fiWST NOBLE (U) ID) KDRMy 710 Q_ 

14 104401- MYMVBt{n}TOTO KWmsmeHOO. 

-Ml 


_M Snnaa 
I R»»n 


BEITMB: 81 Ofl Ifaa Gb/He 64 ShftmK 7-1 K^pHBW, NSW 0 Tim, 
W. Sttcky Haney, 181 Heir Joe, BatV* btad, 12-1 ottere 


^vdependentI 


ITHE 


RACING SERVICES 

0891 261 + 



IHtahitewaiN* 


Pi.dc.lamn»sa>*H 


RACING RESULTS 


ROYAL ASCOT 

KSEffifflSS 

bft^aoo. CSF: £02120. Tnoe 

£412.60. NR: 

i4S: (Un Si Jan*** 

3. BUOU OW£ Chesna 

2.AMMMM — 

**-** T s!ak ~ 


1 13-8 fav 


11-2 

14-1 Beauchanp WE ^ 


S&pea, 100-1 World Premier. 

9 rw. HdL 1, IV*. IVa. 1AA W Jwreton. 
Mridehamj. Took £9. 7a. £200. £L30, 
£4,70. Dft £3 2M. CSR £ 22 T». Tna 
£11130. 

4JN):l.VBRfiUS4WStpptei)9'L'2.Ikiy- 
80tl In Dnbai 25-1; 3. Deadfa Dmiay 7-4 
tw. 15 ran. 2^2, m (X Pranderpsi. Ire- 
land). TotK £1&20; £3.60, f&OOTflda 
[»; £240SaCSft £38183. TflK£128«l 

4JS5: 1_ NORTH SONG (G t*U) 1A-14 2- 
l uua lfaMd 13-2 tt tar, 1 RawUn Hade 
11-3,* A- Hridm 15-L 31 ren. 13-2 

jTMvMnterDDmsnee.Hd,LtlG06dBn,NM L 
rradaO-'MK £1640; £3^0, £2J».£3.60, 
£5J0- 1» £6260, CSft £3t&8& Tricaa: 
CLOlO.lfi. Trine £34440. NR: Maris. 

54KK1- SOuncsN POtVB (0 Paaler) 
25-3; 2. AMradv 100-1; ft, Candht Srefla 
2S-1; 4 . Son Vlet8r20-L. 26 «W. 3-1 tar 


Meni eoG. 3/», t*. (R Aieust. Epsom). Tore: 
£54.00: £9.00. £21.80. £6.00. £4 JO, QF: 
£84237.50. CSF: £1,230.79. TricasT 
£404)6541. Trfo: ne# motk CTJX&8Q ear- 
ned forward 10 Royal Ascot 4J0 today. Nit 
Nanton Point. 

Jackpot Not won: £5227542 earned tw- 

«om to Rnai Ascot today. 

Pfacepot £2269.00. Quadpot: £137.10. 
Plaoa 6: £X80ai4. Ptooafc£L029J34. 

THUtSK 

245: i. DOCKLANDS CARRIAGE (K Fa6 
W 4-7 tor. 2. Itototo 20-L 3. Soviat lady 
20- L 10 ran. 2 V4. nfc- (N TWder. Mafeonj. 
TotK £140; £1-10. £4.00. £330. DF: 
£3220. CSF: £14^0. Trio: £7720. NR: Far 
Seiler. 

260:1. TOUCH LEADER (J Sack) 5-2: 
2. the Dee(ar 33-1: 3. Grata Tinas 4-1. 


U ran. 9-4 lav Broadgare Flyer (Stftl. 3V.-. 
Vs. (B Haftbuy, Neamurlcfl. Totac £3.10: 
£L50. £13.60. £L8U DF: £4940. CSF; 
£67^5. Tno: £64.80. 

325S L OMtCET BUSSELL (K Fafanl 
2-1 fav; 2. Cmtmtara Lady 3-1; Z. Chwn- 
papn N Dreams S-L fl ran. Stwu. 3 Vl 
(B Htfc. Lamboum). TotK £2-80; £1.00. 
£L5a 0 P. £AM. CSF: Eftia 

4j00: L CANTON VENTURE (D Btaffi) 
64ter.2. Cbstbara Ttfand O-a; 3 . bv- 
a famtan aona 16-L 6 ran. Vb. 9. IS Woods, 
Newmartret). Tote £220: £140, £L80. Oft 
£3^a CSF: £5^3. 

4L35: L lURRArS MAZDA (Mss Dtana 
Jones) 8L 2 Naabast 8-L 3. Kkf Oty 
12-L 13 ite. 4-1 few AfKMMn. IVa, 2%. (J 
• £13-50: £3J30, £4^0. 


Eyre. Thank). Tncr i 
£4.40. DF: £ 


£58.60. CSF: £62.76. Tnenat 
£753,58. TDK 1247m NR: Lanpomn. 


640: L SABOT (K Fallan) 1-1 tar; 2. JUter 
81: 3. Markina 11 1 B ran. 3-V. IV*. (B 
Me. Lamboum). Tote £130: £ 1 - 00 , £2.90, 
£2.40. OF: £160. CSF: £3 02. 

S40: L U4KMMRRT (A CuH«0 71: 2. 
NDddla East 7-L 3 l Pattern 10 -J_ 17 ran. 
4-1 few ’Oe wad. 2 slWri. iR HofaBhead. up- 
per UHKdon). Tate £740; £2X0. £2.50. 
£5hO. Qm. DF: £4L30. CSF: £57-23. Tn- 
case £36343. tna: £4180 Mt Scaney End. 
nacepat £1880. Qaarfaab £6:80. 

Pfacs 8c £28.79. Ptaco 5: £!&£&. 

■ JcffThomasscm, an American punier 
(ping in London, scooped a Tolc Dual 
Forccasi record at Royal Ascoi ytsier- 
day, picking Southern Power aix) Mi- 
rndor in the Ascot Stakes. The dividend 
paid £SJJ7J0 to £1 stake, but he won 
£16.475 as Ik held £2 worth of rickets. 


SPORTING DIGEST 



MUftks 

°8 OLOMNC 1RMU (Attente tap farea sn*8 
Trnm mwllffiirinrjrn ^-.T"~r 
W M. 3 * SiCfl 632S 4 A Boor tS’JL 
MMOte: 1 T axer* « same: J I urtlev 

»M 40 3 D Miunman 23 U81 4 B BaRJocl 
Wa n i n. 888m: 1 M 157 &a. 
ajCunL^PZ? j£nwiuoni±QJM:«an» 
reJfcurm l'582ft RDOk 1 1 Jwivu EuTUS 
I M Sjnm » 8 4 RjOa«h J&9.G1 ■* l 
army n 1 1 W»*P J4*". 

2C »M*-r l»: 3 A naff lX:*r m*m 19? 
JmIk 1 >< 57 58-1. 2 ft Dear 5f Itt 3 

* LCivr 96 l v 4 PEte-ft Li 56. WplaAnBp: 1C 
frww M.Oiar- ISrWBicr HXfc.lOOrins: 


DMOOCAH UMUE: OOJUS 8 Denw J . 13.* 
■iv: Krnesau btaain Tjnkaaa 3 W- 
MU«r 9 wrsax C*v 4: OAjrm 9 Dacafa WMe 
faA<Uii«IR NreowcBahnnitaB, 

natidnal Luaut nwa w Mn : ptuwp 

<biiOi-r.*iCy. 5arMrK3K3 ; ftaraap. awh» 
9 S«r Dcs? i. miucar. 5 C.~^ki 4: Atm 
a t CvraadJ ffam imw a; CrcnpCjat rue 

AVH. 

CrfefcaC 

Lngjand'5 women boosted their eonfi 
donee fix ffie Its! senes a&xnSt New 
Zea^nd. which begins at Scarborough 
new week, wtfi a mxh -improved per- 
fomrance in the tna: one-dav match at 
Cnesier- le-Suer yestenday. The tounsB 
won &v 2b runs to taxe I he senes 3-0 
tut England made a bold attemol tn 
chase a daunting M^over largei of 237 
tar sewn finishing me dav «n 21 ? be 
fore me)- were ad out with three balls 
remaireng. 

KCOHD XI CHMAPKMSMP Iflmt 4 m» Of 

mnrei: nrew ra rei w jot » J EW 

ton 12? R I *.-•*» 4 3S ana DWOi iuUn 
7i3<w 90BT J W«» SH. HKFtonSS 5MH» 
«c t-W t. Du**-n w ,r at S 

MS’ 37. JlliV«FvS'.>.f AGrlftoib-riinna 
G'- nmroevn 317 fcn 4 OK it A Incan 134 
I 1UP. UIOMT IcvMMU^n 3TH 

>C C rtaev 101 c D c are 58, 1) totJ -'J li 
77 id, 2- llremareplmc rmrannowiAnito 
jVS.tfannam JOS- icvmton lOl.ThBB» 
*> SO - Hwwn -43 «M 151 toi 3 in S U 
Hunts 61. GR IretMn O m b re fB War.t* 
wm>toM«torBOKanc6StaO Krm .WOiN 
j «Wkm 34. 0 1 Sprecm SO. H IWv U. J H Hump 
X»a 51' M J CtajicA 4. 34. I T RJt*> 4-»' 
aim MATCH: SmitMMK IMUfMi 374 to) 
Mec S P Manx 157. u m Iwn »■ mW W 
1: L>4m0 Unaw-10 »3 J tiimy 82riR A 
Mr' (iT. h P butot t-87i 

Cycling 

pruippe Gaumom and Laurent Desbi- 
eni both GAN team ndeis. have recently 
LrifWaorugSWsL acrortirngtor£cMpP. 
the French cany sports newspaper: it was 
reported that traces of die banned 
stemd Nandroione had been found in 
the pair's urme samples after races m 
Apni and May. 

WmNAnaNALTMXX (tala or am bw 

reter-39 iwd MM clla^laMOip lUMHuf 

IflCMteiK 1 C Ban>7u ipw- d id- 07 2 0 Can 
nn urea t*nr. 3 S rianx '.(Ad i - .iuc. 4 G 
r«ans<lL *9M7.SSCjnnesu'B.i. BAKpute 
r * bkt same en». Eiavpam mMraa wnWl 
rend men ctiMqHwwMp IG4JTHR/ 
lanHD: i m AisarrurFi .t>>' m- 4&r n jihk. 
a 3714? |’J 0 ♦Tmn UArr.3C dutAnre-Bn/d 
i*-i sura i,K 4 I fa/aiong iGre « J.L6. 6 R 
StTJP^wt -ik-" 6 5 l&ns>*3& iSw bant une 

:r-« 

TOUR OF SWITZERLAND (OrimMftmM to 
FnreapMd. 232*™) Loreflnx ptechmi ki Ore 
■llhrti mgr - * "" — iCcnBro iimnaicc; 
a j Uncn iGrn + isec. 3 v Euno> tRied »2wc: 

4 Atoerro PBr 111*,- 5 Umcc Amatrontt lUSr. BB 

Holm (Deni; 7 H Famn (in. 8 A Mem iSreii 
aa same UWK 9 At ApoDonu mi 231: ID At 
Vttpiro (ID Sdme lane. Omni 1 

Luornberger 36br limn nasrc 2 FareMn 
+ 1.36; 3 Giarmi Burro (iv +M7: 4 Fonorn 
+203: S E* +330: 8 Evnen» Been (RiiaI 
+ 149; 7 Betti +4:15; 8 Verpim +630; B 
Mem +7-30: 10 M Uldomada no 14-10. 

Dru^s In sport 

Petn Tomiainen. one of Finland's top 
shot-putrers. has been banned tor 
lour years after bar® tested positive for 
ephednne and norephedrine. 

Football 

Algeria have banned the national coach 
and hre deputy from coaching for life and 
dissolved the national federation and 
leagie fbflowmg elimination from the 
Vttjrtd Cup. Senor officials have abo been 
barred from r es po ngba ty inofficial sport 
for five years. 

UKRAMAN IXABUE Final attntegE 1 Dynamo 
ftiw 7SWX 2 ChemomoraiB Odessa 73: 3 Dmur 
Oneopeumk G3;4CSMA-BHysfan Baiyspd 56: 

5 iteaHm-Wnor Zapo na gtiya 52. 

189(W7 RRST-OAT FIXTURES: Sreuretey 17 At+ 
MCRACWKftMntareM* Aresna * Wen item 
BaaaxwvToawi a i re CoiienoydNgnnpBmFg- 
«sc Dwb* v Leate; Emuon » Nfwcaslk*: 

Drougi v Umpoofc Sneffwd WWnesO B y v ftaon 
va* SDUBwreionvClMkea! SundBisravUicrv 
teTWiOManvAtemesaBrUn. iMmHtR* 
Ml Inarre Fteit Qtetelnn: Bimndwn « Qysal 
PafccK Bi.:.- t*J City v PwtatiDum: Gm«)y » Wkxs: 
KuodestodvOoittin; HAimJicbU OtyvIpsaKbi 
Nndi v SrentlD o : OWren « Stoha, Pon Vila » 
Bcnorq Queer-* ParKRangen rlkroxi ttat RcaO- 
mg v Snetseu Uac Soumand v Hanmrm; ww 
Etenmen a Bamstey. Socsnd OMataK BOrtpoO 
«CMaertwtB0umcmau9iiitMit<a; Brew Ftowm 
fPBEmcf»^>,Bu7»»aeTistentCmwevSiocii' 
port: GdteCtaii » Bnaol Coy: Lran v Bumpy. AW- 
■«a i Wmwk Maas Coumy v Pmeon; Pht™ju8i 
vTtmc SnreMMyvwvaaniteViteaiivRDiner- 
rum Third D h I ri on Siffvm V t3»-afT. Carr&qg) 
uta v Barnet: tSttfectei v Hwttepoot Oanrasw 
vCanw. Wham v HmriM: VMtvbiin»®on-. urr 
ton Onenr v Scuntonpe; MaraArUvEmor.Scff- 
boroiWi t Cam* Snanses v ftoc+ntafc; Toxnay v 

Lucmc MApan * NanrwnmDn. 

Golf 

Errand’s Caroline HaD 6 out of the Ewan 
Ladies Masters, which starts today, after 
being admitted to hospital for emergency 
appendcnB on her arrival m France. 
Nonhumbertanirs lam Feme axl Lin- 
colnshire's Matthew Kmg, never before 
capped at any teveJ. have been named 
m the England side (or the European 
youth team championship m Madeira 
from 10-14 July. 

ENGLAND TEAM (Ernoirean Ynutb Tim 
O re mp ta m iilp. Mncfairn. 10-14 Jcty): L Pon- 
akt iBeaoonsftettl.C Iktefltoirasrarh), I For- 
rtt (Alonoumi. M King flaft Hated. C Rodfara 
■Ttoysi MB-Strewi. S Wn k — r OBeAO. Ncretrem 
•tan* raarevn; D Um IWatanpi. 


Sorensum iSmi ;«M.'-4pto i Pimm ,f n*) 

347.99. 31 Mnnwmi LVW- )::«•. 4* HQt 

WBlIiSi J2L 1 *. IHUttK i!J7i 7117L 8 

Aiiwamfusi 1B0.7J cat a* ta«tea -int 

UP UP 38 L HAK-m .tot 74 JIT 38 L < M 

cfcutfi tint) e&n. 47 PWffe rice: L7 15 

BAjFalM* i*v. 4H 7*. me M -ti*] Ui- 
•2 C HM (U^I 44 J3. *2 1 imui line Al 

Rugby Lorogao 

Allan Riumst. trns Watehcenm* >sro 
fly bach from Australia tn pliy tor hr; 
oountrv agpoeJt Di^and m the Eirooeer 
CJwnfvcjrship dfcnJer nwtr wetUMd+w. 

RRtfvIMon 

TOM MAIGtt Rnmnre: Bn rtf llarrv JJ ut(- 

tend Mitanurei: Wnw-TW-alH K 


Francs Joyon moved mta :hr lead of 
the Europe 1 Sirn-Je Kaiki.il Tr jns A! 
larntc Race yestenuy The luum Gn- 
canm Sofatirn heads the Munohulk. 
The world No l. Ed ELurd cf Armed, 
had an unbeaten four-win Trsr day in 
Group A of the Coupe Brut de France 
match racHifi j*r:md pn« >ii Sere, aj-^o 
m Group A Bnr jin’s Chrri Law won three 
of hs four stats. 

S whn al ng 

Upon Taylor, the IS ycar-ow from Ow- 
u*nham. has been confirmed yesterdav 
as a membti of the Bnioh dr.n^ squad 
for the Games in Atlanta Am £, with Vv> 
Ale Rodert Morfpn. Kiyfoy Aikn anu Les- 
ley Want. The teenagrr will compete >r* 
the platform event. 

MEAT BRITAIN OLVIMVC DNM TEAM: Mn 
TAk lmim 'jiwita«imCjntoPn<TV)Mn:' 
R W»HI« iCantlt an] STwrOM -<m< 0 >rea «nt 
oiaifonn 1 . i Taylor iCTipi("'riA-»’ tuJ ,, ijT 1 ' 
W — t H Mm UIaW lummSM WoH jk 
T iwiwfl uuavni L Wreo »«•«« CsmJr 

WJrtnwi B 8 MNH Hul 

OOtol*IC< 

Tumi* 

NOTTMMAM ORCN IVW rereW MT slftrire: 

J IrfflHiMi iNMTii Pi A umontiv iHiji fi to i 
ACannp.tyir*fiftk*i4:>SA'f' 3f-4 UAtw w 
iRwiiMKkutiKaeikaaxitd .*<..nitanri lAta. 
Dt r UtoAen&eoi .<W-j l-7iil C WnoOn.-ff .L-v 

m n LapHim it on r s r-tte r WMint^i i&i'- 

BIKCalWilPmiL'&i^Ii: L U HUVMVI <■ jl 
tn ACM) i.'ipi t»l b4: liUmiou iW rr 
S Smwn iTn t-4 7-fi. V SootarA *U5, HM*W 
Akim lAdi'V? ' C 

wwauDON Quumwa oimmmm hmt 
iihiirii Mound nret i rumam uvam re m 
Mkmjs: iAiei b-1 1> 2. A L»n»l iSmt i H P Wn« - 
u i wm 8 1 S: P FW» >US' W 8 nnaml iAui- 
1V4 6-4. N Godwin iSA>t»GILu1i0.r,iG-4&a. 
JFWrtid ilSIRAHauM ilam?OJ StiWn 
iUS> PI r hrirm lArnl T-fe 0-3: U AOams iSA- 
BI P SBiKlaiWBr iraif-7 t 0U?:SHI«riFr< tjr 

D Nornian (Deft b-7 7 68 LG DovM lAuf BI I* 
ArtTw, IAuv< 4 C lot » inane .US4 % H 
Brnrera il*' P-7 iui L-4. L Pjk iW' m C 
Bhimuc< i Are 1 1+3 7-0. A emcrae iArv re * 
Liens lUSi J-0 7 «i M. P Qaurnre il«: re J 
SMkiKH I A-C.I 7-fi ItM » thane. iGcr bi O 
ItoBMafl An * 3 1 . X O S4UW iF.’ a * 
tm iff i 4-i) o-i b-4 W mnm *» otatfn IM 
roaree A IkunMiGP* iGO* w P Memmu iSn 1 fi-3 
3 b fr 1. A tLMLn! iAui. 1 BJ L AP! iCtl> t. J IMk 
AOhreiPrliR l Lunvi inis> r. 4 r XL Dp Lam 
iUSl bi k Chiv. iDO 1 6 1 C-2: At Sjcfci Lknuni 
H H Inoup iLuuni 7 ’J i 1. t Eland itta re *S 
Jnito^eon iiiin' .'.SO LNCijrinun ii<i' w m 
N onna Uapani &- J *> J. C Paco&ihi .Ori tr I Lee 
Wbl b-4; 1 FUlin ■PIT' H V Carp) iHlt< & L 

6- 7. A Cddvmn .Fn ft L FVaun lUSl t.lliJ 
I Snydrf iL&l M t hnco iSA> n-3 <1—1. 0 Hw 
mdbi iAuu te i Danvwat itii i>l<> 7. W 

■und lSm-1 br M R Jeon lluri 82 6-J. S 
OW 0 -Brac*nv*! iAusi BI A Gorv iCr Pro’ 7 5 
7 6. A EiAnwd iAiaI br k (V LVnilo 1 f*rtn> &J 
tl: C PPrinn iFn M G fLw+ncro iPiS-l 81: 
PAGusaiAufi WS toman CamniSpi 6-0 81: 

5 NounoniBr iNcip' m 0 kraroMccnia iSMown 
1-1 b-i PLonmno iCrBPBl H M Snoocfwov 
lUSi 82 4-6 82. A Mirmer dial Bi 0 Brea son 
■xfduM iBeUi 8 J 7- 5: D Grarvim lUSi Pt P Gi. 
par IHunl 82 81 . C Cr&uu (Rami Dt S-A SuMjI 
iGBi 81 8i; V Breism iFn k c Namrei iirs- 
7 5 80: J Wooa iGBl W A1 Verna iVeni 6-4 83. 
F Pwfco (in H C Bardai iAuM 7-8 8 2. Al Pa: 
lArp® R Queonec C«9o iFrl 83 8J . C vw iNere > 
bl E Haarire lAiiil O 6 83 o- J : M OaLe iCan 1 
bl L Vamvcoi-a (Son Ato* 83 87 9-7. S Faa- 
p iCnxil K N Pan (Ausi 7-5 &4. Y VOETXU dODdni 
M S Georces (Fr) 7-5 84; L OoBru i ft 1 K R Uc 
Quftn 1 Ausi 48 84 82 T Mibhi iSm i Dt t Gar- 
none (tU 3-6 82 83. 

DIRECT LINE INSURANCE WOMEN'S CHAMPt- 
ONSJflPS (Eoottoonw) FM roond: M l Fer- 
nandoz lUSi MM Wento+lVitmeyer lUSi 82 80; 
A Supyoma (Japon) to C Wooa IGB) 84 82 v 
BwutaUndwKNFebreiBeO&l&AN Arenc 
(US) Bt K Ksctwandt (Crel 83 83: L Ravnvna 
IUS) M Naoto Samomaeu Uopnni 3-6 82 8-6: 
At NcGatfi (USi tn A Fraw lUSi 84 82; I Cor- 
weHteav iAir) W S Fama U0 82 83; L A«c- 
Nef i USj « K baos U40W 1 84 2 6 82: N Tacar 
(Fl IK L VWd (USI 81 82: l Spotea iRam’ u A* 
Pwrc» fff) 80 87 82; L OavwmuiT I USi w G 
Fomander (USI 83 8U H !iom .Belai tt A 
Mdtor lUSl&l 7-8. 

BUBEAHOtAMnOIISOVER-SSIffirSTOUR- 
HAMEWT (Cafc re< »i«.OriW: Boot JGjreora ILB 1 
M A Gwne: lEcui 82.82. 

HALLE GRASS COUtt WEN'S TOUWAMQKI 
RIUb. Ba mun y ) Fk oi wi ± H O trio nor in rGtn 
bl R Fuftn iKj 6-3 82: 1 (Sun) Or S 
ScnDJhiHi meto) 84 7-8 T AVsrer (AuS or rear 
ponrel (Spl 78 82; Fl HeneMrg lUSi in W For- 
row (SA) 81 83. N Hum iSwei ot CMoyalSpi 
7883: Y KaMretar tHU»l « M TBsPoem iStem 

6 7 84 84: D VacM 1 C: Hfpi Ot G F»|)n ,Fn 

7- 8 84; M BcKstt iSret) M J BHerVrran iSwei 
48 84 7-5; A RMutacu iGrei Dt A Geudma 
IRI 83 7 5: H Dme te n an n [Gen R R FUrtjn cfci 
68 82: J HUM* [Sreu tt S ScPWton [Kami 8-1 
78; D Vacn. iC Real K D FreBM iFrl 78 84: 
Y Kafahreov iRusl K M Tterom iSwoi 67 84 
84; M Rnsxi (Smij ta J aonaiwn (Swi 48 84 
7-5. A itaduiesBU lOoi) H A GiMlaiizuTu 6 3 7 5. 
WOMOrs ORASS COURT CHABmONSMPS 
( n amrioo. H ri h orto o de ) ft* iwaw; ft Baogn 
iMWit K M Wahma [Bull 83 63; □ tan Rw: 
iBdi a F Calera [Bril 48 62 61; h Stdmw 
iCrRepi M s Ktenoa iC Hep' 84 78. L No- 
Qnt OR) R E AloKana itaJ 83 & l:i B Scruc- 
McCrein> (Nemi M M Qsytxwsha iPoi] 82 64: 
R Daoxw iRoml R M cu Sorem iSAI 38 7-5 

83: S Aopeirm™ (Ben K P H> BouOra iCn' 6 8 
82: M Endo UnponiBt C Soijjw iGwi 16 63 
61: A Huber iGeri RNIvpmuiJjpani 67 8-4 
63; Al Orrmons (Atm) mV lumra (Upon! 46 
84 62; I Mank iCnwi &> K Nacnsuki uapanv 
82 84 

CAHBBO MIERNAT10NAL MDTS CLAY COURT 
TOUVUMEMT (Batagm, Italy) Flret raund: C 

Coaa iSpi tn j Anew (So) G-4 63: J Dm: iSci 
M G FVre: Jtekun lArjg 6 1 63: 1 Sovranski IVen 
HJVAoca iSpi 8-4 63. F Mjntdia iSo 1 M PBour 
IGm 7 6 62: B W-hiach iC5 Fft-pi U L Ram ifrl 
78 &4; R FiomowE i Au»! D1 H Wrttjcftreg l«ua 
38 61 84: HAraa iMort bi AMacvcam, iRUs< 
84 38 6 3,'C RmH iNarl Dl E Sancno ,Soi 
6-4 7-5; F Clover iSpi tn & Prcouliao ibi 62 
63. 
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THE INDEPENDENT SUMMER OF SPORT WEDNESDAY 
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lid you guess our hidden personality? 

The 24-year-okl who likes to let off steam riding Hartey- Davidsons •. 
and shouting at footballers - but never her favourite Gary Lineker, . 
who played for her local side, Barcelona - is Conchfta Martinez. 
She became a national hero two years ago when she became the 
first Spanish woman to win Wimbledon. She is seeded No 3 in this, 
year’s All England Championships. 


rhe Yoke 

Heroes and villains: England’s players and supporters celebrate after the Scotland captain and No 10 Gary McAIHsterte second-half per ;r ; n qIF 
saved by the England goalkeeper David Seaman, enabling the hosts to. stay a goaf in front In the crucial Group A dash at WOn^th ride 
Saturday (top). Just 60 seconds later, McAllister’s anguish is multiplied as England's mercurial midfielder Paul Gascoigne soaks up the r j n thV 
of the sun-drenched Wembley crowd following his superb solo goal (below) . Photographs: Davir c 0 f ilie 
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ACROSS 

Spill crack of the highest 



quality (6) 

4 Cross-grained stump of 
tree delivered (8) 

10 Recumbent sort suffering 
hear -bums (9) 

11 Grant taking a Ytoshington 
road? (5) 

12 Response from the choir 

L3 double with apple-trees 
can be brief and unimpor- 
tant (4-6) 2 

15 Unvarying, even in costume 

dress (7) 3 

16 Troy edition of paper (6) 

19 Fields of study with au then- 5 
tic manuscript (6) 

21 Fence complaining bitterly 6 

oi to be 7 


25 Maximum temperature in 
freezer, ordinarily (4) 

27 Plant in neat border (5) 

28 The wind, said Ffepys, is all 
over the place (9) 

29 How to devalue the sover- 
eign? (9) 

30 Drink permitted in Swiss 
Cottage (6) 
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MynJe to many, knot to be 
tied (5-5) 


DOWN 

Aesthetically pleasing flute 
at dance (8) 

Ifoint of stoiy delivered 
with cordial manner (9) 
But one can make square 
cuts in it (4) 

Anguish of guys in the 
wrong (7) 

Pile bashed about in a 
Dickensian office (LQ) 
Nothing to report of what 
was passed in Japan (5) 


8 Untidy form of Adamitism 

9 belief in existence of gods 
is in people addressed (6) 

14 Last defender in battle at 
Stamford Bridge? (10) 

17 Sort of coupling that » all- 
embracing (9) 

18 In the blissful state of a 
gnome? (8) 

20 Down sooth in new town 
in Wiltshire (7) 

21 Holiday in a bay (6) 

22 Road repaired around 
cricket dub for match (6) 

24 Solemn-looking young 
thing in bam, possibly (5) 

26 Third man to opening pair 
( 4 ) 
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Spice up your snack life. 
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